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The Reformation of the English Parish Church 

In the sixteenth century, the people of England witnessed the physical transformation 
of their most valued buildings: their parish churches. This is the first ever full-scale 
investigation of the dramatic changes experienced by the English parish church dur¬ 
ing the English reformation. By drawing on a wealth of documentary evidence, includ¬ 
ing court records, wills and churchwardens’ accounts, and by examining the material 
remains themselves - such as screens, fonts, paintings, monuments, windows and other 
artefacts - found in churches today, Robert Whiting reveals how, why and by whom these 
ancient buildings were transformed. He explores the reasons why catholics revered the 
artefacts found in churches as well as why these objects became the subject of protestant 
suspicion and hatred in subsequent years. This richly illustrated account sheds new light 
on the acts of destruction as well as the acts of creation that accompanied religious change 
over the course of the ‘long’ reformation. 

ROBERT whiting is Principal Lecturer in History at the University ofYorlc St John. His 
previous publications include The Blind Devotion of the People (1989) and Local Responses to the 
English Reformation (1998). 
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THE PRE-REFORMATION CHURCH 

The year is 1530. King Henry VIII bears a title awarded personally by the pope: 
he is ‘Defender of the Faith’. Apart from a minority of dissidents, the people of 
England remain similarly within the bounds of catholic Christendom. And the 
indispensable centre of their communal life remains - as it has been since the 
Anglo-Saxon era - their parish church. 

This building is situated normally towards the middle of its supporting set¬ 
tlement, though sometimes a different location has been dictated by a holy site 
or by an associated monastery or manor house. In accordance with the demo¬ 
graphic and economic history of its parish it may be either extensive, compact 
or intermediate in size, and either ancient, new or a mixture of both in age. 
Almost always, nevertheless, its walls are constructed of local stone and its 
roofs of local timber. Invariably, too, its most spacious area is the nave, which 
occupies its western section; here, during services, the parishioners will stand, 
kneel or sit. Markedly smaller is the chancel at its eastern end. This is reserved 
for the clergy, and accommodates the most sacred rite of traditional religion: 
mass. 

Nave and chancel are usually supplemented by auxiliary elements. Transepts 
may extend north and south from the main axis. Aisles, entered through rows 
of arches, may flank either nave or chancel, while chapels either project from 
the main plan or are contained within it. Transepts, aisles and chapels may all 
accommodate subsidiary masses, performed on behalf of particular individuals 
or of local guilds. South west of the nave there is usually a porch. This is used 
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for legal and commercial transactions as well as for parts of baptisms, marriages 
and processions; and sometimes it has an upper chamber, for storage, schooling 
or a priest’s lodging. To the west of the nave, or sometimes elsewhere, there 
normally stands a substantial tower. It functions as a landmark, a communal 
status symbol and - by virtue ofits height- an amplification device for the church 
bells. Encircling the entire building is the churchyard, bounded by a hedge or 
wall and entered through a lychgate. This area accommodates not only burials 
and processions but also revels, fairs and ales, for which reason it often contains 
a separate church house. 

The church interior is divided physically by stone or wooden screens. These 
create a number of distinct spaces appropriate to the performance of the church’s 
rites, especially the mass. The most important is the rood screen, which separates 
the sphere of the priest (the chancel) from that of his people (the nave). Its 
panels display pictures for the religious instruction and devotion of the 
parish. Less elaborate screens demarcate the chapels and other subsidiary 
elements of the plan. Within the screen-enclosed chancel and chapels stand 
altars of stone, upon which bread and wine are believed to be transformed 
miraculously by the priest. They are thought to become literally Christ’s 
body and blood, and thus to re-enact his self-sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. 

Towards the nave’s west end stands the font. Here parents bring their new¬ 
born to receive baptism, which is believed to cleanse the child from its inherited 
sin and to incorporate it within the community of faith. Constructed of stone, 
and surmounted by a wooden cover, the font frequently bears sculpted figures of 
Jesus, the saints or the seven catholic sacraments. 

Also to be seen within the parish church, and designed to facilitate and 
enhance the performance of its ceremonies, are its often-extensive collections 
of plate and cloth. The plate includes chalices, patens, pyxes, paxes, crosses 
and candlesticks; the cloth, a range of coloured vestments as well as ban¬ 
ners for processions and covers for the altars and the font. They are accom¬ 
panied by a variety of books and their supportive lecterns. Usually in Latin, 
these provide the priest with the words and gestures required for mass, bap¬ 
tism and numerous other traditional rites. Also associated with such rites 
are several types of receptacle. Shrines and reliquaries, for example, preserve 
the church’s sacred relics. The sepulchre contains (at Easter) its consecrated 
bread, and the piscinas and stoups its consecrated water. There are also boxes, 
chests and cupboards to safeguard the most precious items of its ceremonial 
apparatus. 


xiv 
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Screens, altars, fonts, plate, cloth, books and receptacles: these constitute 
the main ritual requirements of the parish church. Alongside these, however, a 
number of additional components are invariably to be found. Either in painted 
form on its walls or in stained glass in its windows, the church exhibits a range 
of highly coloured pictures. Portraying Jesus, Mary or saints, these are designed 
to instruct the minds and arouse the emotions of all who view them. Even more 
effective for these purposes are the three-dimensional images displayed in the 
most prominent locations, especially over the altars and on the gallery above the 
chancel screen. Through prayer, offering and pilgrimage, images are believed 
also to establish a personal contact between the individual and the powers of 
heaven. Often they are painted to look lifelike, and furnished with clothes and 
shoes as well as identificatory emblems. 

In the pre-reformation church, religious experience is influenced not only by 
such visual stimuli but also by sound. Organs, situated normally in the rood loft, 
enhance the worship by accompanying the singing of the clergy and the choir. 
Full-size bells sound forth from the tower, and numerous smaller bells are rung 
around the church. These summon the parishioners to their communal worship, 
remind them to kneel at the climax of the mass, and stir them at funerals to pray 
for the dead. But there is power also in the human voice. This is heard not only 
in the priest’s reciting of the liturgy but also in his preaching of the gospel and 
(more frequently) his public prayers for the souls of the departed. For these two 
purposes there is often a stone or wooden pulpit, adorned usually with religious 
figures, to the west of the chancel arch. 

Around the interior are also various types of seat. In the chancel, sedilia and 
most stalls are reserved for priests. In the nave, the benches are occupied by the 
lay parishioners, and often bear religious carvings. The nave’s west end might 
have also a separate seating gallery for the choirmen and musicians. Markedly 
different functions are performed by the gallery over the rood screen at the nave 
and chancel intersection. This rood loft sometimes bears altars, often supports an 
organ and usually displays a number of important images. In addition it provides 
parishioners with access to the rood, a large and highly venerated figure of the 
crucified Christ. 

Nave, chancel, transepts, aisles and chapels invariably contain also a number 
of memorials. These might be incised slabs, engraved brasses or tomb chests 
with sculpted effigies. They not only commemorate the deceased but also issue 
appeals on his behalf - to God for mercy, to the saints for intercession and to 
viewers for prayer. These catholic functions of the memorial are usually reflected 
in the words and pictures to be seen upon it. 
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THE POST-REFORMATION CHURCH 


The year is 1630. England has experienced a century of religious revolution. In 
some respects comparable to that occurring on the European mainland, in 
others it has proved specifically English. Initiated by Henry VIII in 1534-47, 
accelerated by Edward VI in 1547-53 and halted only briefly by Mary Tudor in 
1:553—8, reform has resumed thereafter under Elizabeth I and the early Stuarts. 
Charles I is now the supreme governor of an independent church of England, 
and his subjects - a small minority apart - are now overwhelmingly protestant in 
practice and belief. A substantial number of‘puritans’ indeed seek even further 
reformation. 

For most of England’s men, women and children the primary focus of commu¬ 
nal life remains their parish church. Its external form has probably experienced 
little growth: substantial church construction has long been rare. The condi¬ 
tion of the fabric, however, may well have deteriorated, since benefactions and 
maintenance levels have generally declined. In addition, statues on the porch, 
tower and exterior walls have possibly been mutilated or removed. But far more 
striking than these external changes is the altered appearance of the church 
interior. 

The rood screen, firstly, has often been wholly demolished or severely reduced, 
and its panel figures defaced or painted out. Similar blows have been dealt to 
many chapel screens. Even more conspicuous is the fate of altars. In the chancel, 
transepts, aisles and chapels the deposition of these once-revered structures has 
been virtually total. Some are paved into the church floor; most have been ejected 
and destroyed. The stone high altar has been replaced by a wooden table. This 
is modelled on domestic furniture, and can be moved near to the congregation 
at communion time. It accommodates a prayer book service which is simpler, 
non-miraculous and in English. 

In most churches the font still stands at the west end of the nave. Its baptisms, 
however, are nowin English and much simplified. Sometimes, moreover, it bears 
the marks of deliberate mutilation; and in some parishes it has in fact been 
removed and replaced by a plain metal basin. Even greater damage has been 
inflicted on the medieval plate and cloth. The once-extensive collections have 
been drastically depleted, not only by official confiscations but also by local sales 
and thefts. Any survivals have normally been converted to protestant purposes or 
secular use. Post-reformation equipment - the congregational communion cup, 
for example, or the ministerial surplice - is invariably plainer than its medieval 
counterpart. 
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Vanished also are the Latin service books. They have been replaced by English 
prayer books and psalters, and by an English bible displayed in the nave for 
public reading. Similar losses have been suffered by the receptacles that once 
contained relics, holy bread and holy water. Almost everywhere the shrines have 
been demolished and the reliquaries removed. Easter sepulchres, piscinas and 
stoups have often been attacked: all are redundant in this protestant world. Any 
remaining boxes, chests and cupboards now contain the books and apparatus 
required by the new service. 

Whitewash has usually obliterated the wall paintings of Jesus and his saints. 
Many have been replaced by painted royal arms - the badge of the supreme 
governor- or by texts from the English bible, particularly the ten commandments. 
Rather more of the medieval figures survive in stained glass. Substantial numbers, 
nevertheless, have been defaced or destroyed; and any recent glass is almost 
always non-representational or white. Even more conspicuously absent are the 
three-dimensional images that formerly dominated the church interior: the great 
rood, and the figures of Mary and the saints. Almost all have been deposed, and 
most deliberately smashed or burned. All that remains usually are the empty 
niches or pedestals that once displayed them. 

In situ still are some pre-reformation organs and many tower bells. Their 
use, however, has been reformed, the bells (for instance) now summoning 
parishioners to hear sermons rather than to pray for the dead. Many organs 
and bells, moreover, have been destroyed, and any replacements are protes¬ 
tant in function and form. Medieval pulpits, too, have often survived, but their 
prayers for the dead and other catholic usages have been everywhere sup¬ 
pressed. A considerable number of new pulpits have also been erected. They lack 
the traditional religious figurines, and feature innovations like the sounding- 
board. 

Some seats, like the priests’ sedilia, are now redundant and disused. Benches, in 
contrast, are of enhanced importance in sermon-centred services. Many new sets 
have been built, usually without the catholic figures of the old, and both the private 
pew and the seating gallery are now more common. The rood loft, however, has 
in most churches been either totally removed or savagely reduced. Any survivor 
has been stripped of its altars and images, and is used only for seating or for 
singers and musicians. Of the medieval memorials a substantial number have 
remained, but often their pictures and wording have been deliberately defaced. 
Traditional forms are omitted from the more recent, and increasingly are replaced 
by protestant inscriptions. 
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QUESTIONS, SOURCES 


The transformation of the parish church must qualify as one of the most dramatic 
turning-points in English history. Less certain than its long-term significance, 
however, is its original reception by the English people. Was it generally welcomed 
and assisted in the parishes? Or was it in fact more often resented and obstructed? 
Was it (therefore) a relatively sudden and rapid alteration or a more gradual and 
extended process? And by what types of motive were these responses driven? 
Were men and women impelled primarily by their spiritual convictions, or by 
more secular considerations like their material interests, their political loyalties 
or even their physical fears? 

The answers to these questions will have important implications for one of 
the most disputed issues in early modern history: the nature of the English 
reformation. In recent times the debate has been significantly advanced by studies 
of specific regions and localities. In the south and east, for example, Kent has 
been investigated by P. Clark, Suffolk by D. MacCulloch and the diocese of 
Lincoln by M. Bowker. In the north and west, Yorkshire has been examined by 
A. Dickens, Lancashire by C. Haigh, Gloucestershire byC. Litzenberger and Devon 
and Cornwall by the present author. Studies of particular towns and villages 
include London by S. Brigden, York by D. Palliser and Morebath by E. Duffy. 
In addition, nationwide analyses have been offered not only by Dickens, Duffy, 
Haigh and Whiting but also by N. Jones, C. Marsh, E. Shagan and several others. 
Two radically divergent interpretations have been proposed. In one view, the 
replacement of Catholicism by protestantism was generally supported by the 
English population; its progress was therefore relatively fast. In the opposite 
view, this reformation was generally opposed; its advance was therefore relatively 
slow. 1 

These are the questions; where may answers be found? The sources of evidence 
are of two main types. The first consists of the material objects that may still be 
seen in England’s parish churches. These include a substantial number of screens, 
altars, communion tables, fonts, wall paintings, glass windows, bells, pulpits, 
benches and memorials, together with other survivals in lesser quantities. Many 
have been personally examined by the present author, over more than four decades 
and in many hundreds of churches - throughout England, but most intensively 
in Yorkshire in the north, in Norfolk and Suffolk in the east and in Devon and 
Cornwall in the south west. This personal investigation has been supplemented 
by various species of published research. These include the county and parish 
inventories compiled by the incomparable N. Pevsner and his collaborators and 
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by a number oflocal specialists like Suffolk’s H. Cautley. Equally valuable are the 
studies of specific topics by several generations of antiquaries, archaeologists and 
historians. Screens and rood lofts, for example, have been examined by F. Bond, 
B. Camm and A. Vallance. Fonts have been investigated by F. Bond and J. Wall, 
plate by C. Oman, cloth by A. Kendrick and Easter sepulchres by P. Sheingorn. Wall 
paintings have received the attention of A. Caiger-Smith, roof bosses ofC. Cave 
and glass ofP. Cowen, R. Marks, P. Nelson and C. Woodforde. Images have been 
the focus of R. Marks’s scrutiny. Bells have been analysed by H. Walters, organs 
and pulpits by J. Cox and benches by Cox and J. Smith. Brasses are the subject of 
works by J. Bertram, M. Norris and R. Rex, memorial slabs by F. Greenhill and 
commemorative monuments by B. Kemp and N. Llewellyn. Iconoclasm ofvarious 
types has been studied by M. Aston, T. Cooper, J. Phillips and J. Spraggon. The 
author’s debts to these fellow labourers in the ecclesiological field will be evident 
in the following pages; they are here acknowledged with gratitude. 2 

Especially when dated by stylistic features or inscriptions, material objects of 
these types can yield significant evidence concerning the nature and timing of 
the church’s transformation. They may indicate (for example) the scale of pre¬ 
reformation investment in a particular element of religious practice, and the pace 
of decline in such investment over subsequent decades. They may demonstrate 
also important changes over time in the form and ornamentation of a religious 
furnishing, or bear vivid witness to its mutilation. Memorial brasses, for instance, 
are informative in all these respects. 

The other species of evidence consists of written documents. Those of an unof¬ 
ficial nature include letters and diaries as well as more formal tracts and chron¬ 
icles. Examples are the chronicle kept in mid-Tudor London by an anonymous 
Franciscan friar, the tracts published there in Edward Vi’s reign by the young lay¬ 
man Philip Nichols, and the commonplace book compiled in Elizabethan Exeter 
by its citizen John Hooker. More official in nature are the documents produced 
by central, regional or local government. The first category includes parliamen¬ 
tary statutes, royal proclamations and state papers, records from courts like 
Chancery or Star Chamber, and the chantry certificates and church inventories 
compiled for the exchequer. The second type includes episcopal registers, vis¬ 
itation returns and ecclesiastical court books as well as diocesan-proved wills. 
Among the documents of local provenance, the most relevant are the financial 
accounts constructed annually for each parish by its churchwardens. 3 

Each document type can throw light on a church’s experience of the reforma¬ 
tion. Visitation returns, for instance, were compiled by parish officials in response 
to enquiries from the diocesan authorities. They may indicate the extent to which 
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catholic artefacts were removed from the churches under Edward VI, restored 
to them under Mary and then lost after Elizabeth’s accession. They may show 
also the speed of such artefacts’ destruction or conversion to secular use. Wills, 
when analysed in substantial numbers, can demonstrate the changing levels of 
individual investment in the different forms of ecclesiastical furniture. Above all, 
churchwardens’ accounts make it possible to track their churches’ expenditure on 
the acquisition, removal and destruction of religious objects. They may reveal (for 
instance) the extent to which parishes erected and embellished images before and 
after the hostile royal injunctions of 1538, or the speed with which they purchased 
and displayed an English bible after its official endorsement in the same year. 
They may similarly indicate the rate at which churches demolished their altars 
after the prohibition of such structures in 1550, or recovered their confiscated 
plate and vestments after 1553, or replaced their wall paintings with scripture 
texts after 1559. Sources both material and documentary can thus allow us to 
imaginatively recreate the interior appearance of the parish church on the eve of 
its reform, and to envisage the additions, subtractions and modifications that it 
experienced in the ensuing era of religious revolution. 
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PART ONE 


RITUAL REQUIREMENTS 




CHAPTER i 


DEFINING THE SPACES: SCREENS 


TYPES, FUNCTIONS 

On the eve of its reform, the interior of the English parish church was normally 
divided into a number of spaces by a variety of screens. The most conspicuous was 
the rood screen, which extended across the west end of the chancel. Its primary 
role was as a barrier, both physical and symbolic, between the chancel and the 
nave. The chancel was the church’s eastern arm; it accommodated the high altar, 
the priest and his assistants, and possibly the lay patron of the benefice. The 
nave was its western arm, and housed the congregation. By excluding most of the 
laity from the chancel, and by distancing it spatially from the high altar, the rood 
screen thus emphasized the elevated status of the priest and the exalted nature 
of the mass. In the 1540s the screen-protected chancel would be described as the 
part of the church ‘where poor men durst not presume to come’. 1 [Locations: i,XI] 
Additional functions were fulfilled by this screen. It visibly defined the area 
which the rector rather than the parish was obliged to maintain. Sometimes, 
too, it acted as a reredos - an ornamental background - for the secondary altars 
located in the nave. Such usage is evident at Nether Compton and Peterchurch, 
where parts of altars have survived before the screen. Similar arrangements are 
indicated by the marks on the screen panels at Strumpshaw, by the wings to the 
screen at Ranworth, and by the adjacent piscinas at Wenham Parva and elsewhere. 
Normally, moreover, the rood screen supplied structural support for the gallery 
above it. It thus raised this rood loft into prominence, and ensured its visibility 
to layfolk in the nave below. In most cases, finally, it displayed a range of painted 
pictures. These expressed the devotion of the parish to God and the saints, and 
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i Rood screen: painted panels, windows, cornice. Ashton (Deuon). 
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probably assisted the priest in his instruction of the people. 2 [Loft support and 
paintings: Vj 

Different roles were played by other types of screen. At Lavenham, Dennington 
and elsewhere, parcloses separated chancels from adjacent aisles and demarcated 
the areas devoted to chantries or other private services. They served also to protect 
the secondary altars from desecration by man or beast, and to advertise (by heraldry 
or inscription) the identity of the chapel’s owner - a matter of both spiritual and 
social importance to the family or fraternity concerned. 3 [Chapel screen: 2] 

How did the protestants view such structures? To the more moderate a chancel 
screen remained in principle legitimate. Elizabeth I regarded it as essential for 
decency and order in public worship. The Elizabethan churchman Richard Hooker 
similarly supported the retention of‘but one partition’ in each church - ‘for local 
distinction’, he explained, ‘between the clergy and the rest’. In Charles I’s reign, 
and especially under Archbishop Laud, the sacerdotal tendencies of many clerics 
would ensure their insistence on such a screen, with ‘a decent strong door... with 
lock and key, to keep out boys, girls or irreverent men and women’. 4 

On the other hand, even moderate protestants usually opposed the rood 
screen’s traditional usage as a reredos for altars, a support for the rood loft 
and a display area for religious pictures. Their stance reflected a theological 
rejection of mass, of images and of pictures of God and the saints. The more 
radical, moreover, regarded the chancel screen itself as a potent symbol of media¬ 
torial priesthood, and therefore incompatible with the worship and ministry of a 
reformed church. In 1577 the Essex clergyman William Harrison dismissed such a 
furnishing as now ‘altogether needless - since the minister saith his service com¬ 
monly in the body [i.e. nave] of the church, with his face toward the people’. The 
distinction between nave and chancel, sneered the anti-puritan Richard Bancroft 
at about the same date, ‘doth greatly offend the tender consciences (forsooth) 
of the “purer” part of the reformers’. Similar hostility was directed against the 
traditional parcloses, which were regarded as tainted by their association with 
catholic fraternities and masses for the dead. 5 


PRODUCTION, STRUCTURE 

Of the screens to be seen in parish churches in 1530 a substantial number were rel¬ 
atively new. These testify not only to the continuing willingness of many craftsmen 
to create the apparatus required by traditional religion, but also to the continuing 
readiness of many parochial communities and individual donors to invest their 
money in it. Inscriptions, initials, badges and arms on the surviving examples 
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2 Chapel screen (stone): mutilated saint sculptures. Paujnton (Deuon). 
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combine with references in wills and churchwardens’ accounts to prove the erec¬ 
tion of at least twenty rood screens and five parcloses in the period 1500-29. The 
decade 1520-9 alone saw parcloses constructed at Ashburton, Paignton, Reading 
and Shropham, and rood screens at Almondbury, Banwell, Bradninch, Broad- 
wood Widger, Fritton, Horsham St Faith, St Columb Minor and Shropham. At 
Ashburton in 1525-6 the work was supervised by the four churchwardens, John 
Brigg, Stephen Brigman, John Dolbeare and John Fairmouth. Substantial sums 
were paid to Peter Rowalling, the ‘carver’, and smaller amounts to labourers like 
Grey, Middleton and More, for carrying timber, breaking stone and cutting open¬ 
ings in the church wall. Such structures were financed either by the parish or by 
local donors. These included John Alblaster and his wife Benedicta at Worstead 
in 1512, and Thomas and Catherine Benny at Shropham in about 1528. On the 
other hand it is evident also that many early sixteenth-century parishes chose to 
retain an old screen instead of buying a new. These had survived occasionally 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth century, as at Stanton Harcourt, but more usu¬ 
ally from the fifteenth, as at Alphington, Burnham Norton, Ludham, Poringland 
and Woodbridge - where the rood screens had all been erected in the period 
1444-93. 6 

How was investment affected by the reformation? Profiles, putti, arabesques 
and other renaissance motifs suggest a construction date after 1530 for a num¬ 
ber of the extant chancel screens, including Atherington, Holbeton, Lapford, 
Lustleigh, Marwood and St Levan, and for the parcloses at Orford, Oxborough, 
Tawstock and elsewhere. In addition, inscriptions and other evidence date par- 
closes at Stratton and St Matthew Ipswich to 1531 and 1539, and rood screens 
at Wellingham, Coddenham, Burlingham St Andrew, Throwleigh, Atherington, 
East Allington and Hubberholme to 1532, 1534, 1536, 1544, before 1545, 1547 
and 1558. These were all financed by parishes, guilds or individuals-at Ipswich, 
for example, the parclose of 1539 was commissioned for its chapel by the guild 
of St Erasmus - and constructed by local or itinerant craftsmen. At Hubberholme 
in 1558 the rood screen was the work of‘William Take, carpenter’. At Aysgarth 
and elsewhere, moreover, screens appear to have been imported from neighbour¬ 
ing monasteries immediately after the dissolutions 0^536-40. The date evidence 
therefore suggests that production slumped soon after the accession of Edward VI 
and revived only weakly under MaryTudor. Throughout England the once-revered 
structures were ceasing to attract investment. 7 [Marian screen: 3] 

When production resumed it was at a lower level and in a more protestant form. 
The reigns ofElizabeth, James and Charles saw the construction of chancel screens 
without most of the traditional catholic features at Bridgwater, Croscombe, 
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3 Rood screen and rood loft (1558): vacant niches. Hubberholme (Yorkshire). 
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St John Leeds, Lydiard Tregoze, Morwenstow, Rodney Stoke and elsewhere, and 
ofparcloses in several churches including St Margaret King’s Lynn, Rose Ash and 
Yarnton. The Morwenstow example was erected in 1575, while that at Rodney 
Stoke was donated by Sir Edward Rodney in 1625. 8 

How did a new screen differ from an old? Both were normally ofwood, especially 
oak. In most parishes the use of stone was prohibited by its cost, though pre¬ 
reformation exceptions included the chancel screen at Totnes and the sculpted 
screen to Paignton’s Kirkham chapel. In terms of structure, on the other hand, 
the reform era would witness some significant alterations. 9 [Wood: 1,3; stone: 2] 

A pre-reformation rood screen consisted of three levels. The lowest was formed 
of solid panels, used normally for the exhibition of religious pictures. At Bignor, 
Cherry Hinton and elsewhere, the panels were pierced by apertures; these prob¬ 
ably allowed kneeling children to view the ritual in the chancel. The middle level 
was a row of open and usually traceried windows. These, too, afforded parish¬ 
ioners in the nave a sight of the high altar, especially at the elevation of the 
host - the consecrated bread - by the priest at mass. The Lay Folk’s Mass Book 
instructed the worshipper to ‘hold up thine hands, and behold the elevation’; 
and Bishop Bonner, in Mary’s reign, would regard failure to do so as evidence 
of heretical belief. The uppermost level consisted usually of a decorated breast- 
summer and cornice, and often of vaulting. This supported the rood loft, with 
its altars, images and organ. Doorways, in addition, allowed priests access to the 
chancel, while their lockable doors deterred intruders. Locks and keys for the 
‘choir door’ featured often in churchwardens’ accounts, and some screens (as at 
Patrington) retain original locks or bolts. Parcloses were generally similar in form, 
though usually less elaborate and unvaulted. 10 [Structures: 1, 2, 5, V, XI; elevation of 
host: 4] 

In contrast, the post-reformation chancel screen invariably lacked a number 
of traditional elements. These included the panel apertures once used to view the 
elevation: among the last to be carved were those on the Llandinabo screen ofabout 
1540. The new type of chancel screen omitted also the provision traditionally made 
for altars, for images and (above all) for lofts. Two of the last designed to support 
rood lofts were those erected at East Allington in 1547 - the year of Edward’s 
accession - and at Hubberholme under Mary in 1558. In most cases, such as the 
mid-sixteenth-century examples at Holbeton and Lustleigh, the new structure 
was evidently never intended to bear a gallery. A projection was constructed at 
Washfield in 1624 but was purely ornamental. The craftsmen who produced such 
screens - and the parishes and donors who commissioned them - thus showed 
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4 Font: defaced panel, depicting priest elevating host at altar. Little Walsimjham (Noifoik). 


themselves willing to adapt to the requirements of the new religion. 11 [Marian lojt 
support: 3] 


PICTURES 

More significant still were the changes in screen painting. The figures on the 
panels of a pre-reformation screen were sometimes its donors: John Bacon and 
his family, for instance, at Fritton in about 1520. At Portlemouth the benefactors 
were shown kneeling before Mary at her celestial coronation. Such paintings were 
designed to attract prayer on the donors’ behalf, not only from the parishioners 
who viewed them but also from the saints depicted. Most figures, nevertheless, 
were of God or a saint. Their primary purposes were to express and to increase 
the devotion of parishioners to the ‘holy company of heaven’. 12 [Paintings: II] 

The trinity itself was sometimes portrayed - normally, as at Kenn, as an aged 
father with a crucified son and a dove-shaped spirit. Jesus appeared frequently 
as an infant, as at Buckland in the Moor, on the cross, as at Bradninch, or 
resurrected, as atPlymtree. AtPlymtree he displayed his wounds and blessed the 
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5 Pulpit (stone): saint figures in niches. Bouey Tracey (Devon). 
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viewer. Frequent also were the implements deployed in his torture and death. 
Angelic beings included Michael and Gabriel, as at Ashton and Buckland in the 
Moor. 13 

Old testament figures were not unknown. Adam and Eve, for instance, were 
painted atBradninch. The Paignton screen sculptures showed Abraham’s abortive 
sacrifice of his son and Sampson’s removal of the gates of Gaza - the former a 
prefiguration of Christ’s death, and the latter of his harrowing of hell. But far 
more popular were Mary and the saints. The biblical elements of the Mary cult 
included her meetings with Gabriel, Elizabeth and the magi: all three were shown 
at Plymtree. The non-biblical elements included her learning to read, as at Kenn, 
her assumption into heaven, as at Ugborough, and her coronation as the queen 
of heaven, as at Holne, Portlemouth and Torbryan. Other new testament figures 
included the apostles and evangelists. James, for example, appeared at Holne 
with a scallop shell and pilgrim’s staff, the symbols of pilgrimage to his shrine 
at Compostella. Mary Magdalene could be seen at Ashton with her ointment and 
long hair. 14 

Of post-biblical saints the most important were the martyrs, whose suffer¬ 
ings were believed to have earned them particular influence in the court of 
heaven. They included not only the widely venerated Catherine, Christopher and 
George - Catherine, for instance, appeared with her torture wheel at Plymtree 
and elsewhere - but also many lesser figures: Apollonia and her pincered tooth 
(for example) at Ashton, Erasmus and his extracted entrails at Hennock, or Lau¬ 
rence and his gridiron at Portlemouth. Non-martyrs ranged similarly from the 
frequently depicted theological doctors of the Latin church - Ambrose, Augus¬ 
tine, Gregory and Jerome - to a multitude of less celebrated holy men and women. 
Anthony, for instance, was shown with his pig at Plymtree, Armil with his chained 
dragon at Torbryan and Hubert with his stag at Kenn. Roch was painted with his 
plague sore at Hennock, and Sitha with her keys at Barton Turf. 15 [Saints: II] 

A minority of saints were of British or English origin. They included Thomas 
Becket, Dunstan, Edward the confessor, Henry VI, Sir John Schorne, Sidwell, 
William, Winwaloe and Withburga. Becket, for example, could be seen with his 
archiepiscopal cross at Ashton, Hennock and Plymtree. Sidwell of Exeter, with 
her severed head and the scythe of her martyrdom, was portrayed on at least nine 
screens in Devon, and Withburga of East Dereham with her tame doe on six in 
Norfolk. 16 

Screen paintings thus juxtaposed biblical characters with a wide variety of 
later and sometimes legendary or even mythical saints. Of some 540 surviving 
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figures on the screens of Devon, io are the trinity or Christ, 42 are from the old 
testament and 284 are from the new. Even these contain non-biblical elements, 
like the assumption and coronation of Mary; and the remaining 204 are wholly 
non-biblical. The depicted humans consist of 497 foreigners against only 33 
natives, and of 398 males against 132 females. If the former statistic reflects the 
internationalism of pre-reformation religion, the latter reflects its institutional 
domination by men. Other factors determining the choice of screen paintings 
will have included the personal predilections of the donor, the dedication of the 
church and the influence of local shrines and sacred sites. The John the baptist 
at Plymtree, for example, is a result of the church’s dedication. The Sidwells in 
Devon and the Withburgas in Norfolk reflect the regional associations of these 
two saints. 17 

Such figures were often accompanied by the arms or badges of royal, noble and 
gentle families. The Tudor rose appeared atManaton, Silverton and elsewhere: it 
expressed local loyalty to the ruling dynasty. The power of noble or gentry clans 
was proclaimed by the arms of Arundell at Mawgan in Pydar and of Courtenay 
at Chudleigh. Kentisbeare, in contrast, had the arms of John Whiting, a mer¬ 
chant who died in 1529, while the Tiverton screen (now at Holcombe Rogus) 
bore the emblem of the wool staplers. In most cases these will have been the 
donors. 18 

How were pictures altered by the reformation? Although saints were still being 
painted at Burlingham St Andrew (for instance) in 1536, the following years wit¬ 
nessed an increasing tendency either to focus exclusively on biblical characters or 
to abandon religious painting altogether. Prophets and apostles were carved on 
the renaissance-style screens at Bridford and Lustleigh, and scriptural subjects 
appeared similarly on the Throwleigh screen of 1544. Profiles, medallions, mer¬ 
men, arabesques, foliage and other secular motifs were adopted in this period at 
Blackawton, Lapford, Marwood, St Levan, Sutcombe and elsewhere. At first, as 
at St Levan, the new forms appeared beside the old; later they appeared alone. At 
Hubberholme the screen erected in 1558 made no provision for panel paintings 
of any type. While saints and passion instruments were being omitted, heraldry 
was increasingly common. The arms of Staplehill, for example, were displayed at 
Trusham in 1583, and those of James I at Lydiard Tregoze, Rose Ash and Wash- 
field: these last were erected in 1624. Royal arms in parish churches were now 
designed primarily to assert the ecclesiastical supremacy of the English crown. 
All these changes in screen painting would again indicate the willingness of 
most parishes, donors and craftsmen to conform - albeit at differing rates - to 
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the religious preferences of the reforming regimes. 19 [Marian screen without 
paintings: 3] 


INSCRIPTIONS 

A pre-reformation screen might bear not only pictures but also inscriptions. To 
assist the priest as he taught his parishioners, and to aid the literate among 
them in their prayers, the names of saints were written near their pictures at 
Ipplepen, Wolborough and elsewhere. Actual prayers might also be inscribed - as 
at Paignton, where a scroll was attached to a figure of the plague-healing St Roch. 
The religious instruction of the laity by their priests will explain also the Latin creed 
sequences at Bovey Tracey, Chudleigh, Kenton, Thetford and elsewhere. Apostles, 
bearing articles of the creed, were alternated with prophets, bearing relevant 
predictions. At Chudleigh, for instance, St lames and the article concerning 
Christ’s birth - ‘Qui conceptus est de spiritu sancto, natus ex maria virgine’ - 
were followed by Isaiah and his celebrated prophecy: ‘Ecce virgo concipiet et 
pariet filium’. 20 

Some screens bore also the names of their donors. Usually these were accom¬ 
panied by an exhortation, urging the viewer to pray for their welfare in this life 
or (more frequently) for their souls after death. At Malpas, prayers for the good 
estate of Richard Cholmondeley and his wife were thus requested on a chapel 
screen of 1510. ‘Orate pro animabus Ricardi King et Annete uxoris eius’, pleaded 
the Felmersham screen, while adding a reminder of their generosity: ‘construc- 
torum istius operis’. Similar requests on behalf of the donors’ departed souls - 
orate pro animabus, or a singular pro anime - could be read at Southwold and West- 
hall. Whereas such Latin phrases were aimed primarily at priests, their vernacular 
equivalents could be understood by an increasing number of the laity. ‘Pray for 
lohn Gold’ was written in English at Eye. ‘Pray for the souls of William Atereth 
and Alice his wife’, urged an English inscription at Cawston; ‘the which did these 
four panels paint’. Exhortations of this nature reflected two crucial beliefs of the 
pre-reformation world. One was the terrifying reality of purgatorial suffering, the 
post-mortem fate of all but the most sanctified of souls. The other was the power 
of intercessory prayer to shorten the soul’s pain and to hasten its passage into 
paradise. 21 

Words, like pictures, were altered by reform. As religious change advanced, the 
writing on new screens increasingly ceased to identify saints, to teach the Latin 
creed and to request prayer for the dead. At Hubberholme in 1558, for example, 
the inscription recorded only the carpenter’s name and the date of his work. Some 
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screens, instead, now quoted scripture - invariably in English, and sometimes 
asserting a protestant theology. ‘Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth’, proclaimed a text from Romans at Low Ham in 1624. 
Others offered prayers of a protestant hue. ‘God bless our church and Queen 
Elizabeth’, ran words added to the screen at Atherington, ‘and give us peace 
and truth in Christ; amen.’ ‘O Lord, prepare our hearts to pray’ were the words 
chosen in 1632 for the chancel screen at Elworthy. The initials of Elizabeth I were 
inscribed at St Margaret King’s Lynn in 1584, and those of Charles I atTrentham 
in 1634. Even more overtly supportive of the supreme governor - in this case, 
James I - was the quotation from Proverbs at Low Ham. ‘My son’, it warned, 
‘fear thou the lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are given to 
change.’ 22 


SURVIVAL, DEMOLITION 

New screens adapted to a protestant world; what fate befell the old? That many 
of the pre-reformation structures were allowed to survive in at least some form is 
visibly demonstrated by the numbers still found in parish churches, particularly 
in East Anglia and the south west. Some 100 rood screens remain in whole 
or in part in Devon alone. The retention of this furnishing in many sixteenth- 
century parishes owed less to its defence by the dwindling number of committed 
catholics than to its continuing legitimacy in the eyes of moderate protestants. 
No protestant government ordered its destruction; indeed, the maintenance of a 
chancel screen was explicitly required by Elizabeth I. In 1561 she decreed that in 
each parish church ‘there remain a comely partition betwixt the chancel and the 
church’. 23 [Suruiual: XI] 

At the same time it is evident that attacks on the medieval screens have been 
very frequent. Innumerable pre-reformation churches are now entirely screenless. 
In some, like South Walsham, screen removal is attested physically by cuts in 
the piers. All that remains in many others is the lowest level of the screen, 
as at Belstead, Binham, Salthouse and several dozen other places in East Anglia. 
Elsewhere there are mere fragments; two painted panels at Sotherton, for instance, 
showing Mary Magdalene and St John. Sometimes, as atKingsbridge, these have 
been built into later furnishings. Although some such destruction is oflater date - 
as at South Weald, where a carpenter was paid for ‘taking down the partition in 
the church’ in 1643 - in very many cases it is attributable to the era of reform. 
In as early as 1541-2, the dissolution of the guild of‘our lady holy maidens’ at 
Stratton was followed by the ‘drawing down of our lady chapel’ - the demolition 
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of its enclosing screens. At Lostwithiel in 1549 the suppression of the important 
guild of St George was similarly followed by an assault on its chapel in the parish 
church. On the orders of the mayor, Richard Hutchings, this was deliberately 
‘defaced’. In the dioceses of Gloucester and Worcester in 1551-2, every parish 
church was ordered by its bishop (John Hooper) to ‘take down all the chapels, 
closets, partitions and separations ... whereat any mass hath been said’. The aim 
was ‘to make the church... without closures... and separations between the 
ministers and the people’. Edward’s reign saw also the removal of the rood screen 
at Wanstrow and the ominous ‘mending’ of‘the interclose betwixt the chancel and 
the church’ at Exeter St John’s Bow. At Halberton the chancel screen was violently 
pulled down in 1553. According to shocked traditionalists, the destroyers here 
were men ‘bent utterly to deface and abolish the honour of God’. 24 

Assaults resumed and multiplied in Elizabeth’s reign. Their targets were not 
only the surviving chapel screens - in 1562, for example, Long Melford sold (for 
is 7d) ‘a piece of the partitions that was at Mr Clopton’s chapel’ - but also the 
still-legal chancel screens themselves. In 1561 the privy council acknowledged 
that there were already many churches ‘where no partition is standing’. By 1577 
William Harrison could observe in his Description 0/England that ‘whereas there 
was wont to be a great partition between the choir and the body of the church, 
now it is either very small or none at all’. At Bungay, certainly, the ‘partition’ 
had been removed by the churchwardens early in the reign, while at Sutton by 
Dover ‘the partition between the church and the chancel’ had similarly been 
‘pulled down’ by 1569. ‘There is no partition between the church and chancel 
since it was burnt’, it was reported from Northbourne in 1573. In the follow¬ 
ing year the Hawkhurst wardens paid for ‘making the partition of the chancel 
lower’, and sold the screen timber that had been pulled down. At Lambeth, too, 
the chancel screen had been demolished by 1582, while at Eastwell the ‘choir 
doors’ had been ‘pulled down and set in the church yard’ by 1584. Since, more¬ 
over, the term ‘rood loft’ was used sometimes to include not only the gallery 
itself but also the screen by which it was supported, screen damage may be 
indicated also by the reduction of such structures recorded in numerous Eliza¬ 
bethan accounts. The process would continue into the early seventeenth century. 
At Kedington the remains of a fifteenth-century chapel screen were converted 
now into a canopied pew for the Barnardiston family. At East Brent, part of the 
demolished rood screen was incorporated into the western seating gallery in 
1635. It is thus evident that many parishes throughout the realm - and especially 
in the south and east - were willing to depose and destroy their once-venerated 
furnishings. 25 
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DEFACEMENT 

Even where a medieval screen has been allowed to survive it often bears the scars 
of mutilation. Again this may date sometimes from the civil war or even later 
periods, but is in many cases more plausibly attributable to the era of reform - and 
especially to the campaigns against altars, images and rood lofts in the reigns of 
Edward and Elizabeth. Certainly the sixteenth century saw rood screens damaged 
by the destruction of the nave altars which had stood against them. At Bramfield, 
Lapford and Strumpshaw the panels exhibit still the marks of altar removal. But 
greater injury was inflicted by the destruction ofimages. Empty niches on the stone 
rood screen at Totnes still show where its statues were forcibly removed. Vacant 
also, or recently refilled, are the pedestals on the chancel screens at Brushford, 
Great Bardfield and Stebbing: they originally supported a crucified Christ with a 
Mary and John. Wyverstone has seen the shaving down of carved screen panels 
which depicted Mary’s visitation and St Gregory’s mass - the latter, a legend 
propagating transubstantiation - while Paignton has witnessed the decapitation 
of‘our lady’ and several other sculpted saints. Equally destructive to screens was 
the demolition of their lofts. As is evident at Chivels tone, East Allington and many 
other places, this process - which in most regions was well advanced by 1580 - 
entailed the frequent injury or removal of the breastsummer beam, vaulting and 
cornice of the supporting screen. 26 [De/acement: 2] 

Of the original screen pictures a substantial number have survived. The most 
explicitly catholic are often in the more remote parishes - like Holne, Portle- 
mouth, Torbryan and Ugborough, all in Devon and all retaining an assumption 
or coronation of our lady. At the same time it is apparent that, to prevent their 
use for either prayer or teaching, a large proportion of the pictures has been 
deliberately defaced. Predictable victims include the papal triple crown and the 
cardinal’s hat, as at Cawston, and the Latin doctors, as at Bloxham. But similar 
treatment has often been afforded to the virgin Mary, as at Wolborough, to the 
apostles, as at Ringland, and even to Jesus or the trinity, as at Kenn. Burling- 
ham St Andrew has seen the scratching out of the faces of Benedict, Edward the 
confessor and Withburga, and the obliteration (apart from his name) of Thomas 
Becket. Defacement has been the fate also of saints at Bere Ferrers, Berry Pomeroy, 
Buckland in the Moor, Burnham Norton, Cheriton Bishop, Combe Martin, Dart¬ 
mouth, Feniton, Manaton, Salthouse and elsewhere. At Manaton, for instance, 
the face of each saint has been gouged out. It must moreover be realized that 
the apparently undamaged condition of many paintings is in fact the result of 
relatively recent restoration. Examples include the saints at Alphington and the 
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6 Rood screen panels: saints, overpainted with biblical texts (mid-sixteenth century). Binham 
(Nor/olk). 


prophets and apostles at Chudleigh and Ipplepen, which were recovered (from 
under coats of paint or plaster) only in the nineteenth century. 27 

Defacement, like destruction, may sometimes be dated to the civil war or 
later - as at Sotterley, where the damaged screen figures were probably among the 
‘superstitious pictures painted’ that were attacked in 1644 by the parliamentarian 
William Dowsing. Again, nevertheless, a substantial quantity is more plausibly 
attributable to the reformation years. The defacement of popes and cardinals 
was certainly initiated by the schism of 1534, and the obliteration of Beckets 
by the campaign launched against the king-defying cleric in 1538. Sometimes 
the evidence is more specific. At Chivelstone, East Allington and South Pool, 
for example, the original saints appear to have been covered by arabesques and 
other motifs of Elizabethan date. At Binham, too, an act of obliteration is attested 
by the ghosts of Christ, Catherine and other saints to be seen beneath a layer 
of white paint and biblical texts. Since the texts are in black letter and from 
the translation of 1539, the overpainting here must also be of sixteenth-century 
date. 28 [Obliteration: 6, 1 ] 

Attacks on supposedly ‘superstitious’ inscriptions are similarly apparent at 
Fritton, Paignton, Salthouse, Woodbridge and elsewhere. Paignton has seen the 
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removal of the invocation from St Roch’s scroll, while Fritton and Woodbridge 
have witnessed the mutilation ofinscriptions commemorating the donors of their 
screens. That at Woodbridge originally requested the viewer’s prayer for the souls 
of John Albrede and his wife; but at some date before 1631 its plaintive ‘Orate pro 
animabus’ was deliberately erased. 29 


ANALYSIS 

In 1530 a church’s screens remained almost indispensable components of its 
interior arrangement. Although most were inherited from previous generations 
a significant number were relatively new. In the following decades, however, the 
traditional structures experienced three developments. One was the decline and 
ending of their production, a trend reversed only rarely under Mary Tudor. A 
second was their frequent destruction or defacement, especially under Edward 
and Elizabeth. In general these two developments would seem to have proceeded 
more rapidly in the south and east of England than in the north and west. The 
third was their replacement in some churches by screens which lacked either a 
loft-bearing capacity or the customary catholic pictures and inscriptions. 

The traditional screens attracted the support of a substantial number of English 
people before 1530 and of a gradually diminishing number thereafter. The actual 
construction and ornamentation was the achievement of a considerable cadre 
of carpenters, painters and occasionally masons. Typical of such men were the 
‘carver’ Peter Rowalling and his labourers, who produced the parclose at Ashbur¬ 
ton in 1525-6, and the ‘carpenter’ William Take, who erected the Hubberholme 
rood screen in 15 5 8. The funding for such work was supplied not only by parochial 
communities, like Ashburton in 1525-6, but also by religious fraternities, like the 
Ipswich guild of St Erasmus in 1539, and by local families and individuals: the 
Alblasters, for instance, at Worstead in 1512. The necessary supervision was pro¬ 
vided normally by the elected churchwardens. At Ashburton these were John 
Dolbeare and his three colleagues. 

The motives behind such support for the catholic screen would appear to have 
been primarily spiritual. They included a belief in the status of the priesthood 
and the mass as well as a desire to teach the faith, to honour saints and to 
procure prayers for the departed. At the same time, considerations of a more 
secular nature were seldom absent. They included the donor’s desire for social 
display and the artisan’s desire for financial reward - which was substantial for a 
skilled craftsman like Peter Rowalling, and more modest for labourers like Grey, 
Middleton and More. 
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A markedly less positive attitude was demonstrated by a rising number of 
English people. Parishes and donors not only increasingly withdrew investment 
from the erection and ornamentation of traditional screens; they sometimes re¬ 
directed it towards the more protestant structures of the Elizabethan and early 
Stuart eras. These, too, were produced by local artisans, operating usually under 
the supervision of the church’s wardens. At the same time an increasing number 
of people either acquiesced in or cooperated with the assault on medieval screens. 
Destruction and defacement seem normally to have been organized by the church¬ 
wardens - as at Bungay, for instance, under Elizabeth I - and to have been executed 
without apparent demur by local artisans. An active role in the attack might also 
be played by a town mayor, like Richard Hutchings at Lostwithiel in 1549, or by 
the local gentry, like the Barnardistons at early seventeenth-century Kedington. 

The impelling motives were again complex. Antipathy to the catholic screen 
appears to have sprung predominantly from a protestant belief in scriptural 
authority and personal faith, and a consequent hostility not only to catholic 
priesthood but also to religious art, saint veneration and prayer for the dead. 
Convictions of this nature were demonstrated (for example) by the donor who 
chose a bible text for his new screen at Low Ham in 1624. Again, nevertheless, they 
co-existed with less spiritual motives. One was a desire for pay and livelihood; 
another, an habitual respect for established authority. The former helped to 
persuade craftsmen to attack the old screens and to create the new. The latter - 
an important component of the sixteenth-century English psyche - impelled men 
and women to submit passively to the anti-catholic commands issued not only 
by the crown but also by the local gentry, by mayors and aldermen, and by the 
wardens of the parish churches. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PRESENTING THE SACRIFICES: ALTARS 


PERCEPTIONS, LOCATIONS, COMPONENTS 

In catholic eyes the altar was a sanctified object with a crucial function: to accom¬ 
modate the miracle of the mass. As the priest stood before it and pronounced the 
consecration, the atoning sacrifice of Calvary was re-enacted: the bread and wine 
became (in the words of the southwestern rebels in 1549) ‘very really the body 
and blood of our saviour Jesu Christ’. The bread, they insisted, should therefore 
be displayed above the altar for their worship, while the wine should be reserved 
for the priest alone. Inevitably the sacrament raised priests into a distinct and 
rite-performing caste. At the same time, however, it offered lay people a means 
of mediated access to divine grace, by attendance at the rite and especially by 
veneration of the consecrated host. At Doddiscombsleigh a pre-reformation win¬ 
dow shows a priest standing at the altar and raising the host; his congregation 
kneels in adoration. The sacrament could also provide groups and individuals in 
the parish with a powerful means of intercession on behalf of their dead. It was 
believed to accelerate the passage of souls through the fires of purgatory into the 
eternal bliss of heaven. 1 [Altar at mass: 4] 

For most protestants, in contrast, the altar was an object of contempt. It 
was inextricably associated with a rite which (in their eyes) promoted not only 
dependence on the priesthood instead of personal faith, and acquisition of merit 
instead of trust in Christ, but also idolatrous worship of material objects rather 
than of God Himself. Twill rather die’, announced a protestant woman in Mary’s 
reign, ‘than I will do any worship to that foul idol which, with your mass, you 
make a god.’ ‘There was never such an idol as your sacrament is, made of your 
priests and commanded to be worshipped of all men, with many fond fantasies’: 
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it was a ‘bready god’. ‘Christ’, she asserted, ‘did command it to be eaten and 
drunken in remembrance of his most blessed passion, our redemption’; ‘it is his 
body and blood not carnally but sacramentally’. Intercessory masses, in addition, 
were seen as perpetuating fear of purgatorial suffering after death instead of 
confidence in the soul’s immediate entry into heaven. ‘As for matins mumblers 
and mass mongers’, declared a protestant man in Edward’s reign, ‘with diriges 
and trentals, with such superstitious prayers: the scripture speaketh not of them.’ 
Hostility of this type was inevitably directed against the altar which accommodated 
such rites and which seemed by its very form to proclaim their sacrificial nature. 
‘Christ’, pronounced the committed protestant Nicholas Ridley, ‘did institute 
the sacrament of his body and blood, at his last supper, at a table and not at an 
altar... And also it is not read that any of the apostles or the primitive church did 
ever use any altar in ministration of the holy communion.’ 2 

In 1530 each parish church possessed not only a high altar, for parish masses, 
but also several minor altars, mainly for masses on behalf of chantry founders 
or religious fraternities. St Laurence Reading had about eleven, and Ashburton 
at least six: the latter were associated with the guilds of Sts Catherine, John, 
Margaret, Mary, Nicholas and Thomas. The high altar stood always in the chancel 
and against its east wall. This position obeyed the ritual imperative of orientation 
towards Jerusalem; it also created a spatial and symbolic distance between the 
officiating priest and his attendant congregation. At the same time it remained 
clearly visible from most parts of the nave, permitting the laity to watch the ritual 
gestures of the celebrant - in particular, his elevation of the host - and thus to 
acquire the spiritual benefits of the sacrament. The importance of such visibility 
is attested by the number of surviving squints. As is evident at Stockton, Tarrant 
Rushton and elsewhere, these apertures in the interior walls and piers offered 
views of the high altar from the transepts, aisles, chapels, porches and other 
secluded areas of the church. Sometimes also they allowed a chantry priest to 
synchronize his mass with that at the high altar. 3 [High altar: 4] 

Minor altars might be located in the nave, especially against the chancel 
screen - which thus ensured an eastward orientation, as well as acting as a 
reredos. Restored examples may be seen at Ranworth. Others were placed in 
transepts, aisles and chapels, again normally at their eastern ends. Though the 
altar itself has nearly always disappeared, its former presence is frequently indi¬ 
cated by a chapel screen (as at Dennington) or by a piscina. Similar evidence 
attests the existence of pre-reformation altars in rood lofts, vestries, porches, 
porch chambers, crypts and even towers. Piscinas survive (for example) near the 
former position of the rood loft at Frame and in the porch chamber at Salle. 
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7 Altar: fractured slab. Holy Trinity Goodramcj ate York (Yorkshire). 


Actual altars remain in the porch at South Pool and the tower at Brook. 4 [Secondary 
altar: 7] 

The most vital component of an altar was its mensa or table. Though occasion¬ 
ally of wood, this was normally a single horizontal slab of stone. At its corners 
and near its centre were incised five crosses, which symbolized the wounds in 
Christ’s hands, feet and side; these had been anointed with oil at the altar’s con¬ 
secration. The slab was supported by legs, brackets or (most usually) a masonry 
block. As atCallington, Grantham and elsewhere, either the slab or its supportive 
block would often contain a cavity. This might hold relics, to increase the altar’s 
sanctity. 5 [Mensa with crosses: 7] 

The visual impact of an altar was frequently enhanced by a reredos or re table 
at its back. This could be a mural painting, like the resurrection of Jesus on the 
east wall of a chapel at Bunbury, or a row of figure-displaying niches, as in an 
east wall at Hanwell. More often it was a screen of wood, stone or alabaster. The 
restored example behind the high altar at Ludlow is tall and three-tiered. At Long 
Melford in about 1530, as was later recalled by the parishioner Roger Martin, the 
high altar was backed by an elaborately carved representation of the passion of 
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Christ - ‘all being fair gilt, and lively and beautifully set forth’. The same church 
retains a smaller example, for a minor altar: it depicts Mary, the Christ child and 
the magi. Sometimes, as at Stowlangtoft, the high altar was further distinguished 
by a painted canopy of honour in the chancel roof above. 6 [Reredos: III] 


EXPENDITURE, DEPOSITION 

On the eve of reform, the attendance of parishioners at mass seems normally to 
have been high - both on Sundays and on weekdays, according to an Italian visitor 
to England in about 1500. Masses for the dead were still frequently arranged 
by guilds - not only in towns like Exeter, but also in rural communities like 
North Petherwin - and were still often ordered by testators. John Simon, in 1524, 
instructed his wife to pay a priest £20 for four years of masses in St Petrock Exeter, 
‘for the wealth of my soul and hers, and for such friends as she and I be bound 
to pray for’. Similar rites for the souls of two merchants, John Greenway and 
John Lane, were endowed in 1529; these were to be sung in their recently erected 
chapels in the parish churches of Tiverton and Cullompton. 7 

Altars, in consequence, continued to be erected and adorned. At St Laurence 
Reading in 1513 the high altar stone was transferred to the chapel of St John, and 
a replacement constructed at a cost of 14s. The wardens here also paid a suffragan 
bishop ‘for hallowing of the high altar, St John’s altar and a superaltar’, and an 
artisan, John Knight, ‘for making crosses to the high altar’. In 1526 they paid a 
further £6 13s 4d ‘to the painter, for painting the transfiguration over the high 
altar’. £4 13s id of this was donated by ‘divers persons’. Not everyone was so 
enthusiastic. Chantry certificates and wills suggest that early sixteenth-century 
mass endowment was weaker in the south east of England than in the north and 
west. A minority failed also to attend mass, like Dartmouth’s John Chevilstone 
in 1501, or even (especially in the south east) spoke openly against it. Richard 
Collins, at Ging in 1521, was typical in protesting that it was ‘not very God, but 
a certain figurative thing of Christ in bread’. ‘The priest’, he declared, ‘hath no 
power to consecrate the body of Christ.’ William Wingrave, in Buckinghamshire 
in 1530, denied the existence of purgatory and ridiculed the belief that masses 
could deliver souls. 8 

After 1530, and until Henry VIII’s death in 1547, the mass retained its official 
approval and continued to be celebrated in parish churches. New altars were 
erected at Chagford, Morebath, Stratton and elsewhere - Stratton commissioned 
two, of wood, in 1531 - and individuals continued to invest. Thus at Shobrooke 
in 1536 the widow Joan Bidwell ordered masses ‘for my soul, my friends’ souls 
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and for all the souls departed, abiding the mercy of God’. In most regions, 
nevertheless, these years saw not only a significant decline in mass endowment 
but also a rise in the private dissolution of chantries and religious guilds. Many of 
the minor altars in parish churches thus became redundant - as at Holsworthy, 
where masses at the altar of St Catherine ceased in about 1540. Some evidence, 
particularly from the south east, suggests also a decline in reverence for the host. 
‘Is it anything else but a piece of bread’, many people were reportedly asking by 
1536, ‘or a little pretty piece round Robin?’ Such words were now heard not only 
in London diocese, where a grocer (for example) called it ‘the baken god’, but 
also atMendlesham, Rye, Salisbury and even distant Devon. 9 

It was Edward Vi’s government that opened the official campaign against 
the mass and its altars. The Latin rite was replaced by the English prayer book 
services of 1549 and 1552, and the altars themselves were prohibited in 1550. 
Local reactions were sometimes violent - especially in Cornwall and Devon, 
where some 7000 rebels demanded the reinstatement of the mass. On the other 
hand a contemporary protestant layman could observe that, outside these two 
counties, the new service was ‘with all obedience received in every place’; and a 
contemporary catholic priest had to report ruefully that ‘the holy mass was utterly 
deposed throughout all this realm of England’. The churchwardens’ accounts, 
moreover, record not only a general suppression of masses, and of the fraternities 
that often had maintained them, but also a widespread deposition of the altars 
at which they had been performed. Although this destruction proceeded more 
rapidly in the south east than in remoter counties - in London, Essex and Kent, 
for instance, than in Devon, Worcestershire and Yorkshire - by the end of 1551 
it appears to have been near to complete. In the south west it was recorded not 
only in Exeter churches like Holy Trinity, St John’s Bow and St Petrock but also 
in smaller towns and rural parishes like Ashburton, Camborne, Crediton, Dart¬ 
mouth, Morebath, North Petherwin, Stratton and Woodbury. Even in the north, 
complained the traditionalist Robert Parkyn, ‘all altars of stone was taken away’. 10 

Once deposed, many altars were retained by their parishes - at Cratfield, 
for instance, in the vicarage barn. Many others, however, were sold away. The 
Woodbury wardens paid for ‘taking down of the altars’ and ‘carrying out of the 
rubble of the altars’; then they sold ‘stones of the altars’ and ‘three broad stones 
that lay upon the altars’. At St Laurence Reading the high altar fetched 6s 8d, and 
the minor altars 2s or 3s each. Some were purchased by traditionalists - as at 
Long Melford, where ‘the altar of alabaster in our lady’s chapel’ was bought and 
preserved by Mr William Clopton. Others, however, were treated with contempt. 
At Dartmouth the altar stones were ejected into the churchyard. At Winscombe the 
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lady chapel altar was removed and defaced by Mr Richard Cowper. At Halberton, 
impelled by his ‘cankered mind toward God’s service’, Christopher Sampford 
‘did spoil and take away the high altar, and laid the altar stone, sanctified, in his 
kitchen; where he keepeth the same, to convey his kitchen and filthy waters upon’. 
Some altars were now employed to cover tombs, as at Ulcombe, to pave roads, 
as at Smarden, or to build chimneys, as at Sutton Vallence. Their reredoses were 
also attacked. One at Dartmouth was smashed into fragments. At Long Melford 
‘the images and the mount of the high altar’ were ‘disfigured’, then sold to a 
goldsmith of Sudbury for 16s. 11 

The physical destruction was frequently accompanied by verbal abuse. London, 
predictably, now heard ‘much speaking against the sacrament of the altar’. ‘Some 
called it Jack-of-the-box’, complained a conservative, ‘with divers other shameful 
names’. But in the south west, too, the rebels of 1549 lamented that ‘many’ were 
speaking against it with ‘abused terms’. Even in Yorkshire, to the dismay of Robert 
Parkyn, the consecrated host was often ‘villainously despised’. People around him 
were ‘uttering such words thereby as it did abhor true Christian ears for to hear’. 12 


RESTORATION 

How much was restored in Mary’s reign? Its first year saw the re-erection of high 
altars by a majority of the parishes with extant accounts. Some anticipated the 
official order of December 1553; others followed it. Cratfield had only to pay 6d 
‘for fetching the altar from the vicarage barn’, but at Woodbury the work took a 
mason and his apprentice three days. High altars, nevertheless, were still absent 
or significantly defective in 36 of the 226 churches of Bath and Wells diocese in 
early summer 1554, and in 47 of the 243 Kent churches in 1557. Goudhurst, for 
example, was ordered by the archdeacon to ‘enquire where the high altar stone was 
bestowed’, and Rolvenden to ‘enquire of the high altar stone’. From Hartlib it was 
reported that ‘the high altar stone is at Norwood, as it is supposed, and lieth in Mr 
Norton’s chimney’. Even less complete was the restoration of minor altars. Many 
parishes, like Woodbury, saw some of these re-erected in 1553-4. Nevertheless 
they had not been adequately restored in several other Devon churches by 1555, 
nor in as many as 90 of the Kent churches by 1557. Barham was commanded to 
reinstate an altar in the chapel of our lady. Ashford was told to ‘take up the altar 
stones that lie in the church’, and to ‘make up two side altars, with furniture’. 
Pluckley had to ‘make inquisition where the altar stones became and to what use 
they were put’. Of 134 English parishes with Marian accounts, only 4 appear to 
have rebuilt more than 2 of their former minor altars. 13 
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Some re-erections, moreover, were inexpensive makeshifts. In the dioceses 
of London and Canterbury, Bishop Bonner and Archdeacon Harpsfield were 
scandalized by the use for this purpose of old gravestones, ‘taken from the burial 
or other unseemly place’. Rolvenden, for example, was ordered to enquire ‘who 
pulled up the gravestone, and laid the same upon the altar’. New reredoses for the 
restored altars were also rare, and usually cheaper than before the reformation. 
That constructed at Long Melford - to replace the elaborate gilded retable removed 
in 1547-8 - cost only 3s 4d to make and paint. 14 

Altars and masses were undoubtedly welcomed back by significant numbers 
of English men and women. They included the Suffolk man John Clarke, the 
Cornishman John Combe and the aged Dorset merchant Thomas White. On the 
other hand some parishes - including thirty in London - were conspicuously 
slow to revive the old rite, and a considerable number of individuals, especially 
in the south and east, either failed to attend or expressed disdain. At Colchester 
the sacrament was ‘blasphemed and railed upon in every alehouse and tavern’. 
Somerset dissidents included six from Kilmersdon and twenty-six from Chew 
Stoke, who all refused to watch the elevation of the host, and an Othery woman 
who (shockingly) ‘turneth her tail toward the sacrament’. The wardens’ accounts, 
moreover, show that only a minority of the mass-maintaining fraternities were 
ever restored, while the wills reveal that masses for the dead were now ordered by 
only a minority of testators. The traditionalism of Ermington’s Richard Friend - 
who in 1557 endowed a priest ‘to sing for my soul and all my friends’ - was not 
shared by most of his contemporaries. 15 


SUPPRESSION 

After Elizabeth’s accession the official hostility returned. Even before her 1559 
decree, especially in and around London, some parishes were already demolishing 
their Marian altars. The unauthorized ‘pulling down of altars’ by the laity was 
sadly lamented by the abbot ofWestminster, together with the ‘most blasphemous 
treading of sacraments under their feet’ and the ‘hanging up the knave of clubs in 
the place thereof. In most parishes, moreover, the subsequent official campaign 
appears to have evoked either acquiescence or cooperation. In the south west, 
for example, the royal commissioners reached Exeter in September and ‘forbade 
any more masses or popish services to be used’. In response, the southwestern 
accounts for 1559-60 record a virtually total cessation of parochial masses. And 
although in Shropshire the altars were said still to stand in ‘the most part of 
churches’ in October 1560, accounts and other records indicate that by this date 
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the now-redundant structures had been obediently deposed in the great majority 
of English parishes. At Exeter, for example, the autumn of 1559 saw Elizabeth’s 
commissioners ‘deface all the altars and monuments ofidolatry’. Rural Woodbury 
sent its wardens to appear before them; then three men were paid to pull down 
the high altar and St Margaret’s altar and to carry out the stones. By January 
1560 it was possible for Thomas Sampson to report that ‘the altars indeed are 
removed... throughout the kingdom’. 16 

Deposition was virtually completed in the following decade: at Thame (for 
instance) in 1564, and at Chudleigh in 1568. Sometimes coercion was needed to 
achieve compliance - as at Cleasby, where in 15 62 a churchwarden was imprisoned 
by the York high commission for his slowness ‘in seeing the old altars pulled 
down’. Altar survival was recorded in only 2 of the 140 parishes in Essex in 1565, 
in only 8 of the 143 in Lincolnshire in 1566, and in none of the 169 in Kent in 
1569. Of the datable cases of destruction in Lincolnshire, some 53 per cent had 
occurred in 1559-62 and 47 per cent in 1563-6. In some northeastern parishes, 
including Sedgefield, altars were deposed at the beginning of the reign, re-erected 
by the catholic rebels in 1569, and then demolished after the revolt’s collapse. 
Only exceptionally, as at Morebath, do altars appear to have remained in position 
in 1570. Their reredoses, too, had usually been destroyed. Haconby, for instance, 
saw the smashing in 1562 of‘one great altar table, with leaves, full of images of 
alabaster’. 17 

What happened to the once-sacred objects after deposition? Some were again 
preserved by religious traditionalists. Two altar stones at Long Melford were 
purchased in 1562 by Mr William Clopton and his wife, while a ‘decayed’ reredos 
from the Jesus altar was retained by Roger Martin. ‘The same’, wrote Martin, ‘I 
hope my heirs will repair and restore again one day.’ Many, in contrast, were 
again treated with conspicuous disrespect. By 1566 the altars of Lincolnshire had 
been not only broken and defaced but also frequently converted to secular or even 
menial use. In several parishes - like Gedney, where one was ‘broken in pieces 
and paved’ - they became grave covers or church pavements. Some were used for 
roads, bridges or stepping stones, as at Bradley, Bitchfield and Habrough; others 
for fences, stiles or stairs, as at Durrington, Thurlby and Somerby. Yet others 
were turned into wells, cisterns, troughs, sinks or fire hearths, as at Scotter, 
Langtoft, Horbling, Croxby and Boothby Pagnell. At Kelby two altar stones were 
now ‘defaced and laid in highways, and serveth as bridges for sheep and cattle to 
go on’. 18 

This extensive compliance with the Edwardian and Elizabethan campaigns - 
especially by churchwardens and their hired artisans, and often also by other local 
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people - will explain why so few of the catholic altars have remained continuously 
in place. Those standing today, as at Royston or Carlton in Lindrick, have almost 
always been retrieved from pavements, churchyards or elsewhere in relatively 
recent times. A considerable number of deposed slabs indeed remain paved in 
church floors: in the chancel at Little Whelnetham, for instance, or in the north 
aisle at Holy Trinity Goodramgate in York. Their original status is usually betrayed 
by their size, their shape and their incised crosses. 19 

Other types ofphysical evidence may similarly attest the widespread destruction 
of the reformation era. These include the hundreds of medieval piscinas which 
survive without their original altars. They include also the blank rood screen panels 
that once served as reredoses, as at Bramfield, and the empty altar niches beside 
chancel arches, as at Coney Weston, or in nave walls, as at Wissington. Equally 
eloquent are the breakages which appear on many extant slabs - as at Burgate, or 
in the south chapel of Holy Trinity Goodramgate - and the mutilated condition 
of reredoses in churches like Northleach, Rampisham and St Cuthbert Wells. 
Decapitation has been the fate of the figures at Wells. At Bunbury, Freckenham, 
Kettlebaston, St Peter Mancroft Norwich and Thornham Parva, reredoses have 
been recovered from church floors or walls in relatively recent times. That at 
Thornham Parva, with its crucifixion and saints, is one of the few unscathed. 
More typical is that at Freckenham, which depicts the story of St Eligius and is 
defaced. 20 [Fractured altar: 7; deposed reredos: III] 


TABLES 

The catholic altar was replaced by the protestant table. This accommodated a 
communion service which was neither miraculous nor sacrificial: the bread and 
wine remained unchanged, and no merit was earned for either the living or the 
dead. ‘The form of a table’, argued Nicholas Ridley, ‘may more move and turn 
the simple from the old superstitious opinions of the popish mass, and to the 
right use of the lord’s supper.’ ‘For the use of an altar is to make sacrifice upon 
it; the use of a table is to serve for men to eat upon. Now, when we come unto the 
lord’s board, what do we come for? To sacrifice Christ again, and to crucify him 
again? Or to feed upon him that was (once only) crucified and offered up for us?’ 
Answer: we come ‘spiritually to eat his body, and spiritually to drink his blood’. 
At the same time, this congregational reception in both kinds - wine as well as 
bread - taught visibly the evangelical doctrine of the priesthood of believers. The 
laity enjoyed a spiritual equality with their clergy, and an unmediated access to 
divine grace. 21 
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The replacement of the high altar by a communion table was first ordered by 
the Edwardian regime in 1550. Accounts again suggest a general compliance, as 
in Devon (for example) at Holy Trinity Exeter, Ashburton, Chagford, Coldridge, 
Woodbury and elsewhere. Edwardian tables have survived at Great Massingham 
and North Walsham, the latter datable (by an inscription from the first English 
prayer book) to 1549-52. In Mary’s reign these unmistakably protestant objects 
were sometimes sold or destroyed. Stanford in 1554 sold ‘a table with a frame; the 
which served in the church for the communion, in the wicked time of schism’. 
Others, however, were retained, as in twenty-nine Somerset churches in 1554 
and at Woodchurch in as late as 1557. Tables were reauthorized in 1559; and 
accounts, inventories and visitation returns together indicate that with occa¬ 
sional exceptions - such as Masham - they were to be seen in the great majority 
of parish churches by 1570. The south west saw them erected in 1559-60 at 
Barnstaple, Chagford, Coldridge, Crediton, St Mary Steps Exeter, Molland, South 
Tawton, Stratton, Winkleigh and Woodbury. Some were at first makeshift. A 
broken Easter sepulchre was pressed into service at Crediton in 1559; so was an 
old chest at Richmond until 1570. Gradually these were replaced by more appro¬ 
priate structures. In as early as 1559 ‘a decent communion table’ was erected at 
Grantham - and financed by the sale of catholic vestments. 22 

The royal injunctions of that year ordered both the stationing of the table at 
the chancel’s east end and its movement westwards for each communion service. 
‘Whereby’, the injunction explained, ‘the minister may be more conveniently 
heard... and the communicants also more conveniently (and in more number) 
communicate with the said minister.’ Under Elizabeth and lames it seems often 
in fact to have been stationed at the centre or west end of the chancel or even 
in the nave. That it was often wholly surrounded by communicants is indicated 
by the placing of ornaments and inscriptions on all its four sides, as at Omber- 
sley in about 1572. Such a location was impelled not only by the inconvenience 
of moving a heavy object but also by a theologically driven reluctance to use 
the former site of the high altar. It was a similar aversion to catholic tradition 
that orientated the table east-west rather than north-south. The prevalence of 
these practices explains the resentment aroused after 1633 by Archbishop Laud’s 
campaign to set the table permanently and north-south on a platform against 
the east wall of the chancel. ‘The turning of the communion table altarwise’, 
protested the Root and Branch petition of 1640, was ‘a plain device to usher in the 
mass’. 23 

To emphasize its non-miraculous nature the table was modelled on the domes¬ 
tic furniture familiar to contemporaries. Its flat top was supported either by a 
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permanent frame or (to facilitate its removal westwards) by detachable legs. 
Under Edward, Elizabeth and James it tended to be relatively modest in design 
and cost. Edwardian examples costless than 6s 8d at Ashburton, 4s atYatton, is 
8d at Holy Trinity Exeter and a mere 6d at Woodbury. Early Elizabethan tables were 
acquired for 13 s at Barnstaple, 6s at St Mary Cambridge, less than 6s at St Laurence 
Reading, 5s 8d at Coldridge, 4s 2d at Cratfield and 3s at Stratton. At St Laurence 
Reading in 1568-9 this expenditure included the ‘communion table’, its ‘frame’ 
and its ‘colouring’. At Earl Stonham a secular table was cut down to size and 
converted to church use. At Blyford, Carleton Rode, Minehead and elsewhere, on 
the other hand, a table could be finely carved; and under Charles I and Laud, with 
their sacerdotal tendencies, it would sometimes be transformed into an elaborate 
and decorated structure. Local hostility was now provoked not only by its resem¬ 
blance to a catholic altar but also by its drain on parochial finance. That erected at 
Wolverhampton in about 1634 was denounced by a London preacher as a ‘goodly, 
costly, new altar’. That built at Holy Trinity Coventry in 1635 was condemned 
by the city annals as a ‘high altar’ which ‘cost a deal of money’. 24 [Communion 
table: 8] 

The occasional angel apart, the only pictorial representation on a protestant 
table was normally a crest, like the horn of the Hunt family at Aston on Trent, 
or a coat of arms, like that of the Mohuns at Lanteglos by Fowey. These were 
intended to record and publicize the donor’s identity. More frequently added 
were dates and inscriptions, sometimes in Latin but normally English. The dates 
were Jacobean at Burton Dassett, Dinton, Evesham, Maids Moreton and North 
Elmham, for example, and Carolean at Aston on Trent, Boconnoc and Lanteglos 
by Fowey. The donor’s name or initials were often recorded. Burton Dassett 
had ‘J.G.’, and Dinton ‘Francis Hunts’ and ‘given by the youth of Upton’. The 
Evesham inscription of 1610 not only named Margaret Hay but also exhorted 
‘all good Christians ... to imitate this, her godly devotion towards the church, 
both in life and death’. There might be also bible verses, alluding sometimes to 
the protestant communion in both kinds. ‘I will take the cup of salvation’, we 
read at Whitwell. ‘Whosoever eateth and drinketh unworthily’, we are warned at 
Ombersley, ‘is guilty of the body and blood of our lord.’ 25 


RAILS 

Communion rails were unknown before the reformation, when the high altar was 
sufficiently protected by its chancel screen. They remained relatively uncommon 
under Elizabeth and James, because at communion time - and in many churches, 
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8 Communion table (Jacobean). Binham (Noifolk). 


always - the table stood well westwards of the chancel wall. ‘Rails about the 
place of the communion table’ were nevertheless erected at Hawkhurst in 1574 
and inventoried at London’s St Bartholomew Exchange in 1602, while appar¬ 
ently Elizabethan rails have been identified at Flintham and Gatcombe. Jacobean 
examples were constructed at Barton le Street - ‘the gift of John Slingsby, 1610’ - 
and at St Werburgh Bristol, St Gregory Norwich and Stow by Walton. But it was 
only under Charles I and Laud that rails became obligatory components of the 
parish church. In 1635-9 their construction was recorded in twenty-five of the 
thirty-seven Norfolk and Warwickshire parishes with accounts, and examples of 
apparently Carolean date remain at Burlingham St Edmund, Kingsthorpe, Lante- 
glos, Winchfield and elsewhere. Those at Barsham are dated 1636. £2 gs nd was 
spent on ‘rail about the communion table’ at All Saints Derby in 1635, and £2 3s 
4d at Cratfield in 1636. 26 [Communion rail: 9] 

Communion rails were introduced at a time when many of the pre-reformation 
chancel screens had been removed, reduced in height or stripped of their doors. 
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g Communion rail (early seventeenth century) across chancel. Ranuiorth (Norfolk). 


At Hawkhurst they appeared in the very year that the screen was reduced. Their 
ostensible purpose was to protect the communion table from profanation by 
man or beast. Those decreed by Bishop Wren for Norwich diocese in 1636 were 
to extend from the north wall to the south wall of the chancel, to be three feet 
high, and to be constructed ‘so thick with pillars that dogs may not get in’. In 
the minds of laudian clerics and their supporters, however, the function of such 
structures was also to prevent the westward movement of the table - and thus to 
restore the sanctity of the sacrament, which was again spatially separated from the 
congregation, and to re-elevate the status of the clergy, who alone were permitted 
to enter the enclosure. 27 

Opposition to such rails was both fierce and extensive, especially in the south 
and east. In 1639 they had still not been erected by 10 of the 125 parishes in 
Cambridgeshire, nor by 21 of the 30 in the Isle of Ely. Refusals to kneel at them 
were frequent; and after their prohibition by parliament in 1641, many would be 
removed and burned or hacked to pieces. This hostility was due primarily to their 
implicit exaltation of both the sacrament and the officiating clergy. At Minster, 
for instance, the parishioners complained that to ‘go up to the rail to receive’ 
was ‘to the great grief of their consciences’. Hostility, however, was evoked also 
by the economic and social consequences of such rails. Their erection by the 
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vicar of Little Wilbraham was resented because of‘the great charge and cost [to] 
his parishioners, they being very poor’. The social impacts included not only the 
demolition of gentry pews and tombs but also the exclusion of lesser parishioners 
from the chancel. At Stow by Walton in about 1623 the tomb of William Spelman 
esquire was pulled down by the vicar and wardens ‘to make room for the rail 
and [the] communicants’. AtStMary Cambridge ini63g, rail construction forced 
the removal of the townspeople from the chancel - where at sermon time, they 
protested, ‘some hundreds used to stand and hear’. 28 


ANALYSIS 

Whether long established or new, altars remained among the most highly revered 
furnishings of the parish church in 1530. Under Edward VI and Elizabeth I, in 
contrast, and with only a brief respite under Mary, almost all were demolished, 
mutilated and replaced by wooden tables. These dramatic changes occurred in 
general more speedily in the south and east - where indeed they sometimes 
preceded orders from the government - than in most areas of the north and west. 

The construction and embellishment of altars involved a significant num¬ 
ber of local people. As at pre-reformation Reading, these included not only the 
masons, painters and other craftsmen who produced the work but also the church¬ 
wardens by whom it was supervised and the guilds or donors by whom it was 
often financed. Subsequently, moreover, some parishes and individuals sought to 
defend the sacred structures from official assault. Deposed altars and reredoses 
might be hidden at least temporarily by a parochial community - by 8 of the 143 
in early Elizabethan Lincolnshire, for example - or be privately retained by a local 
inhabitant like Long Melford’s Roger Martin. For most such traditionalists the 
altar’s value lay in its usage for mass and intercessions. For craftsmen, like the 
painter whose work at the high altar earned him £6 13s 4d at Reading in 1526, it 
provided also a livelihood. 

A more negative view was adopted by increasing numbers of men and women. 
These included not only the donors who ceased to invest in altars but also the 
wardens who organized their demolition, the artisans who carried out their 
destruction and the parishioners who converted their remnants to secular uses. 
Typical examples were the wardens who supervised the removals at rural Wood¬ 
bury, first under Edward and again under Elizabeth, and the three local workmen 
who executed their orders in 1559. Equally anti-traditional was the behaviour 
of the carpenters who created the new communion tables, of the donors who 
paid for them and of the wardens who supervised their erection. The Woodbury 
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wardens introduced tables for both Edward and Elizabeth; Margaret Hay donated 
one to Evesham under James I. Some parishes, like Woodchurch, sought also to 
save their Edwardian tables from Marian destruction. 

Antagonism to altars was increasingly the consequence of protestant beliefs - 
as expressed (for example) by the preacher Nicholas Ridley, and by the wardens 
or donors who chose biblical texts for the Ombersley and Whitwell tables. The 
predominance of such beliefs by the early seventeenth century is indicated by 
the extensive opposition to the introduction of altar-like tables and communion 
rails. Less spiritual factors, however, had also been important in the preceding 
decades. Artisans were paid money to destroy altars and to carve tables, while 
the purchasers of deposed altars and reredoses - the Sudbury goldsmith, for 
example, at Edwardian Long Melford - acquired cheap materials for home or 
work. Even more important in inducing conformity to the official attacks were 
the fear of physical punishments - like the imprisonment of Cleasby’s altar¬ 
preserving warden in 1562 - and (above all) the widespread and deeply ingrained 
English sense of duty to the crown. 
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WASHING THE SINS: FONTS 


ATTITUDES 

A pre-reformation window at Doddiscombsleigh shows an infant at the font. It is 
accompanied by its father, its godparents and its parish priest. An assistant holds 
open the Latin service book, which provides the exact words and actions required 
for correct performance of the rite. 

On the eve of reform this sacrament of baptism was imposed on virtually every 
child to be born within the parish. Normally it was performed within days or even 
hours of the birth. As was evident at Wembury (for example) in about 1535, most 
parents were acutely anxious to secure its immediate bestowal on their offspring. 
This urgency reflected not only the high rate of perinatal mortality in sixteenth- 
century England but also the spiritual and social significances still generally 
accorded to the rite. It was believed to cleanse the child from its inherited sin, and 
thus to ensure its eventual passage to eternal bliss. Any who died unchristened 
were thought to inhabit a spiritual limbo eternally separate from the life of 
heaven. ‘The gates of heaven’, insisted the southwestern rebels in 1549, ‘be not 
opened without this blessed sacrament of baptism.’ The ceremony included an 
act of exorcism, to expel evil spirits from the child, as well as its anointing 
with consecrated oil and its signing with the cross in holy water. At the same 
time, baptism signalled the incorporation of the new-born into the parochial 
community. It indeed provided the child with the ‘Christian name’ by which it 
would thereafter be identified. 1 [Font at baptism: 10] 

To what extent would this view of baptism be shared by the reformed church 
ofEngland? The christening ofinfants and the use of the font were retained by its 
official prayer books, and were evidently supported by most of its more moderate 
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io Font: defaced panel, showing baptism (child, priest, witnesses) at parish font. Cley (Noifolk). 

members. One such was the young layman Philip Nichols, who in 1549 rejoiced 
that the blood of Christ was ‘able... to purge and wash all our sins clean away at 
our baptism’. This happened, he added, ‘before we had reason or knowledge in 
our own selves to seek or take refuge [in] his mercy, or to make any claim to his 
most bitter passion’. 2 

Even the prayer books, however, significantly altered the rites performed at the 
parish font. To reduce the aura of mystery, and to render the ceremony intelligible 
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to the parents and other witnesses, the Latin wording was replaced by English. 
Several of the traditional elements were either modified or suppressed, including 
the exorcism and anointing of the child and the ‘hallowing’ or consecration of 
the font. Many protestants, including Philip Nichols, opposed also the perfor¬ 
mance of baptism in private on week days - that is, as soon as possible after the 
birth - rather than ‘on the Sundays, in the presence and hearing of the whole 
parish’. Sunday baptisms, he asserted, would teach everyone present the ten 
commandments and the creed, and ‘admonish all folks (once a week) of their 
promise and covenant that they made with Christ at the font stone’. He was 
dismissive also of the reverence customarily accorded to the font and its water. 
‘Touch not the water in the font!’ he mocked. ‘Good lord, what a sort of such 
commandments have we of our forefathers!’ An increasing number of protes¬ 
tants, moreover, rejected any doctrine of baptismal regeneration that implied the 
automatic efficacy of a clerically controlled rite. In Elizabeth’s reign, for example, 
the puritan publicist John Field attacked many of his clerical contemporaries for 
‘attributing that to the sign, which is proper to the work of God in the blood of 
Christ: as though virtue were in water to wash away sins!’ Even more outspoken 
were Dewsbury’s William Bull, who in 1543 decried the church font as a ‘stinking 
tarn’, and the author of the BriejDiscourse ofthe False Church, who in 1590 denounced 
it and its water as no better than magic, ‘being well conjured and hallowed to 
the mystical washing away of sin’. Many such radicals - including the Axminster 
shoemaker Philip Gammon in 1535-6, and several Ipswich dissidents in Mary’s 
reign - regarded any christening as unbiblical. ‘A child born between a Christian 
man and a Christian woman’, declared Gammon, ‘[need] have no christsdom.’ 3 


LOCATIONS, FORMS, DATES 

Before reform the parish font was invariably situated towards the west end of the 
nave. Here it was readily accessible to the lay parishioners, and in particular to the 
parents and godparents of the christened child. Usually it was located between 
the south and north doors, either midway or closer to the former. Sometimes, as 
at Northampton in 1527, the south door was indeed known as ‘the christening 
door’. Not only was it normally the principal entrance for the congregation, and (in 
consequence) the place where the baptismal rite commenced; it also symbolized 
the power of this sacrament to effect entrance through the ‘gates of heaven’. The 
north door, in contrast, was the ‘devil’s door’. At baptisms it was often opened, 
to symbolize the exit of demonic forces from the exorcized child. 4 
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Apart from a small number oflead, as at Brookland, or ofwood, as atMarks Tey, 
the fonts to be seen in parish churches in 1530 were normally of stone. Survivors 
from the Anglo-Saxon or Norman eras, as at Tangmere, were mostly sizeable 
and tub-shaped, but more recent structures consisted usually of a relatively small 
polygonal bowl and a supporting pedestal. The lead-lined bowl contained the 
hallowed water. Its limited size reflected the disappearance of adult baptism: 
only enough water to immerse an infant was now required. Occasionally it bore a 
projecting stone bracket, which held a small bowl for the affusion and possibly the 
ritual salt and candle - the salt signifying the child’s cleansing and the candle its 
enlightenment. The pedestal raised the bowl to a height that was both accessible 
to the priest and visually prominent. Particularly in late East Anglian examples, 
as at East Dereham or Laxfield, the font’s visibility might be further enhanced by 
its elevation on a plinth or steps. At Blythburgh the plinth bore stone seats, for 
parents, godparents and priest. 5 [Bou;! and pedestal: 11] 

Most fonts were surmounted by a wooden cover. This protected the hallowed 
water from pollution - and also from theft, especially by parishioners hoping 
to sprinkle their livestock or their fields in order to ensure fertility. For these 
reasons it would usually be locked. In 1519, for example, ‘a lock for the font’ was 
purchased (for 2d) by St Mary Cambridge, while at Marton the absence of such 
a precaution was causing anxiety to the church officials. In its simplest form the 
cover was a flat lid with a fastening bar and staples. ‘Staples and other things to 
the font’ were bought by the Leverton wardens for 3d in 1498, and fittings of this 
type remain at West Stoke and elsewhere. In its developed form - as at Ufford, 
Worstead and elsewhere in East Anglia - the cover was a tall, elegant and richly 
traceried work of art. Sometimes, as at North Walsham, it was suspended by a 
chain from a beam in the nave roof. 6 [Early sixteenth-century couer: 12] 

Of the several thousand parish fonts to be seen in 1530 a significant number 
were of relatively recent acquisition. At Melton, for example, the armour depicted 
is of early sixteenth-century date, while the fonts at Ranworth, Hessett, Good- 
manham, Padiham and St Mary Beverley may all be dated by inscriptions or other 
evidence to the period 1500-30. Such structures again indicate the continuing 
willingness of many craftsmen, donors and parochial communities to invest time 
and money in traditional church objects. The Ranworth inscription records its 
donation by Thomas and Agnes Archer in 1505. Other donors included Robert 
Cleving at Goodmanham - where he became parson in 1522 - and the draper 
William Fairfax at St Mary Beverley in 1530. The work was produced mainly by 
local artisans, like the mason and plumber who earned more than £1 ns 8d for 
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ii Font (c.1522): bowl with inscriptions. Goodmanham (Yorkshire). 
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12 Font cover: decoration, empty figure niches. Ufford (Suffolk). 
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‘making the font’ at St Laurence Reading in 1522-5. On the other hand, the major¬ 
ity of early sixteenth-century parishes appear to have retained their old font instead 
of buying a new. Stylistic features and occasional inscriptions show that most 
of the extant structures date from earlier centuries: the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
as at Patrington and East Dereham, the twelfth and thirteenth, as at Alphing- 
ton, or even the Saxon and Norman eras, as at Deerhurst. Devon alone retains 
some ninety-five examples of Norman provenance. Font covers, too, are datable 
sometimes to the early Tudor years - by the Tudor roses at Ufford, for example - 
but more often to preceding generations. Font retention again suggests that early 
sixteenth-century parishioners were not always eager to invest in ritual apparatus, 
though sometimes they may also have been anxious to preserve a tangible record 
of their church’s long-established right to baptize. 7 [Early sixteenth-century Jont: 11] 

Inscriptions and accounts date the font surviving at Walpole St Peter to 1532, 
and the covers acquired by Rotherfield, South Acre and Leverton to 1532-6. At 
Rotherfield ‘the tabernacle of the font’ cost some £3 10s 6d, of which £3 was 
donated by ‘divers persons’. A more modest 5s 4d was paid by the Leverton 
wardens to a Boston carver, first for coming to the parish ‘to see the font’ and 
then for ‘making a covering to the font’. After 1536 - the year of the first monas¬ 
tic dissolutions, and of the first royal injunctions on religion - expenditure of 
this type appears in general to have declined. Although some parishes, like Rad- 
bourne, acquired redundant covers from the suppressed monasteries, the font at 
Walsoken - which is dated 1544 - is one of the few new structures attributable to 
the last decade of Henry VIII’s reign. Not one new font or cover appears to have 
been purchased by a parish church under Edward VI - and not one (significantly) 
during the catholic ‘revival’ of 1553-8. 8 

New fonts, devoid of the most catholic features of the old, were purchased 
sometimes in the reigns of Elizabeth and fames and more frequently under 
Charles I. The dates 1569, 1590 and 1608 are inscribed at Ellesmere, Edlington 
and Whixall, while the Carolean years saw the introduction of new structures at 
Beetham, Byford, St Mary Cambridge, Chapel Allerton, East Ham, Great Green- 
ford, Rackheath Magna and elsewhere: Chapel Allerton, for example, has the 
date 1637. There may also have been a general rise in quality and cost. In 1573-4 
the London church of St Matthew Friday Street spent about £1 3s 4d on its new 
furnishing, whereas in 1632-3 St Mary Cambridge paid £5 7s 9d for ‘making 
the font’, ‘painting the font’ and ‘making the rails about the font’. Costs were 
borne either by the parish or by donors, like the Willoughby family at Elizabethan 
Risley. New covers - again without the traditional catholic elements - might also 
be acquired. Those atPilton and Swimbridge are probably Elizabethan. Jacobean 
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13 Font cover (Elizabethan). Mytton (Yorkshire). 
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dates appear at Bentworth, St Philip Bristol and Burgh, and Carolean dates at 
Abingdon, Dorton, Lancaster, Saham Toney and Walpole St Peter. Their relative 
cheapness suggests that they were usually simpler than their pre-reformation 
counterparts. Only 4s was spent on ‘making the cover over the font’ at St Mary 
Reading in 1573, and a mere is 8d at Great Wigston in 1599. Stockton paid a more 
substantial 13s 4d ‘for the cover of the font’ in 1631-2. 9 [Elizabethan cover: 13] 


SCULPTURES, CARVINGS 

In 1530 the parish font was frequently decorated by gilding and a variety of 
paints - for aesthetic effect, but also to ensure a visibility appropriate to its ritual 
importance. Traces remain at East Dereham, Westhall and elsewhere. Often it 
bore sculpted figurines, either on panels or in decorated niches. These, too, were 
designed to heighten the visual impact on the viewer, as well as to express and to 
propagate a variety of religious beliefs. 10 

Some sculptures, as at Stalham, portrayed the holy trinity, in whose name all 
catholic baptisms were explicitly performed. Others showed Christ - not only 
at his own baptism, as at Laxfield, but also in his sufferings, the atoning ben¬ 
efits of which were supposedly transmitted by this sacrament to the christened 
child. The instruments of his passion were shown at Bygrave, and his crucifix¬ 
ion at Aylsham, Little Stonham and Woodbridge. At Crowcombe his subsequent 
celestial enthronement was depicted. But a wide range of non-divine figures 
might also be seen. Fincham showed Adam and Eve, whose sinful legacy to the 
human race was thought to be eradicated by the baptismal water. Much more 
popular were the saints who, on account of their virtuous lives and sufferings, 
were regarded as powerful intercessors before God on behalf of their faithful 
devotees. They included biblical apostles and evangelists as well as post-biblical 
martyrs and other venerated figures: Catherine, for instance, at Leckhampstead, 
and Nicholas at St Nicholas Brighton. Most popular of them all was the vir¬ 
gin Mary. Her bearing of lesus was believed to have played an indispensable 
role in his atoning work, and to have secured her a position of continuing 
influence in his heavenly counsels. She might be seen with her mother, as at 
Crowcombe; with the infant Jesus, as at Walton; or with the adult Jesus at his cru¬ 
cifixion, as at Burford and Orford. A series ofMary-centred scenes was sculpted at 
St Matthew Ipswich, and included not only the annunciation and the adoration of 
the magi but also her assumption into heaven and her coronation. This tendency 
in pre-reformation iconography to combine the biblical with the non-biblical was 
exemplified at Ware. Panels here portrayed not only new testament characters 
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like Mary, Gabriel, John the baptist and Thomas, but also later and sometimes 
legendary figures like Catherine, Christopher, George and Margaret. At Docking, 
similarly, the four evangelists were placed alongside the four doctors of the Latin 
church and eight of its female saints - including Catherine with her wheel and 
sword, Dorothy with her pincers and Margaret with her spear and dragon. The 
choice of saints on a font might be determined by the dedication of its church - 
hence Andrew at Melton, for example - or by their particular relevance to child¬ 
birth and childhood. Nicholas was the principal patron saint of infants. Margaret 
was invoked as a protector of babies and their mothers through the perils of 
birth. 11 [Sculpture: 14] 

Displayed on at least forty fonts - mostly of the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
centuries, and nearly always in East Anglia - were the seven sacraments of the 
pre-reformation church. These included baptism itself as well as confirmation, 
matrimony, holy orders, mass, penance and extreme unction. At Gresham, for 
example, the mass panel shows a priest in vestments at the elevation of the host; 
altar, candles, missal book and sacring bell are all depicted. Other motifs included 
the symbols of the evangelists, to invoke their patronage, and the heraldic arms 
of the donors, to record their benefactions and perhaps to attract prayer. Political 
allegiance might be displayed by the Tudor rose or the royal arms. Evangelists’ 
symbols and Tudor roses were to be seen at Oulton, and the arms of an abbot of 
Whalley - the donor in 1525 - at Padiham. The Bures font has the royal arms as 
well as those of de Vere, Waldegrave and other powerful families. Occasionally the 
donors might be shown: at Crowcombe they kneel in prayer to Christ. Figures were 
sometimes carved also on the font cover. Angels were found at Ewelme, our lady 
at Frieston, and various saints at St Matthew Ipswich. Pelicans appeared at North 
Walsham, UfiFord and elsewhere. Popularly believed to feed their offspring with 
their own blood, they symbolized the atoning self-sacrifice of Christ. 12 [Sacrament 
depictions: 4,10,• arms, Tudor rose: 12] 

One of the last new fonts to show saints or sacraments was that at Walsoken, 
where both were carved in 1544. Shortly afterwards the depiction of either sub¬ 
ject - indeed, of any religious subject - appears to have almost wholly ceased. 
Representations of this type are conspicuously absent from almost all fonts and 
covers of Elizabethan and early Stuart date. In most cases the traditional forms 
were replaced by renaissance or classical motifs devoid of catholic connotation: 
medallioned profiles, for example, on the Swimbridge cover, or cherubs on the 
Rackheath Magna font. Coats of arms, in contrast, continued to record the iden¬ 
tity of the donor and to display the status of his family. The arms of Willoughby 
appeared on the Elizabethan font at Risley, and those ofHigham and Pettus on the 
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fonts donated by these families to East Ham and Rackheath Magna in the reign 
of Charles I. This antipathy to the traditional motifs will explain local reactions 
to the font erected by laudians at All Hallows Barking in 1639. The parishioners 
were outraged by its ‘carved images’ - which showed the holy spirit and a cross - 
and petitioned against it. 13 [Ficjureless cover: 13] 


WORDS 

Changes in pictures were accompanied by equally significant changes in inscrip¬ 
tions. The pre-reformation generations had witnessed a rising level of literacy, 
which was most marked in the upper and middle social strata and which resulted 
in the increasingly frequent appearance of words on fonts and other ecclesiastical 
furnishings. Some such inscriptions spoke of the sacrament itself. ‘Without bap¬ 
tism’, proclaimed one at Goodmanham in about 1522, ‘no soul may be saved’. ‘Sal 
et saliva’, said one at St Margaret Ipswich: it referred to the salt and spittle placed 
ritually in the mouth, ears and nostrils of the baptized child. More often, however, 
the bowl, plinth or cover of a font bore the names of its donors - sometimes with 
a reminder of their pious benefaction, and usually with an exhortation to pray for 
their souls. Pleas of this type could be read on the fonts at Beverley, Blythburgh, 
Burgate, Castor, Darsham, Goodmanham, Hessett, Orford, Worlingworth and 
elsewhere. They again reflect the pervasive later medieval belief in purgatory 
and intercessory prayer: the former a place of spiritual cleansing between death 
and entry into heaven, the latter an effective means to accelerate the soul’s progress 
through its painful fires. One Latin inscription, at Castor, requested prayer for 
the ‘brothers, sisters and benefactors’ of the local guild of St John the baptist. 
Another, carved at Hessett in about 1510, asked viewers to ‘Pray for the souls of 
Robert Hoo and Agnes his wife, who had this font made. ’ A rising number of such 
pleas were now in English. ‘Ofyour charity’, urged the Goodmanham text, ‘pray 
for them that this font made: Robert Cleving, parson; Robert Appleton.’ ‘Pray for 
the souls of William Fairfax, draper, and his wives’ was the request at St Mary 
Beverley in 1530; ‘which made this font of his proper costs’. Sometimes there 
were actual prayers, which were addressed not only to God but also to the virgin 
Mary. At Chipping appeared the initial letters of the Ave Maria. Goodmanham had 
a ‘Jesus’, an ‘Ave Maria’, and an appeal to the virgin’s personal protection after 
death: ‘Lady, help!’ 14 [Prayer inscriptions: 11] 

The Walsoken font of 1544 - which asked spectators to ‘Remember the souls 
of S. Honyter and Margaret his wife, and John Beforth, chaplain’ - was among 
the last in England to request prayer for the dead. Inscriptions thereafter might 
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still name the donors, but the traditional formulae - ‘Orate pro anima’, or ‘Of 
your charity, pray’ - were now invariably omitted. ‘I am given by Martha Hunt’ is 
the terse wording on the Bentworth cover of 1605. ‘A gift to beautify the house of 
God: Thomas Harenson’ is found on the Dorton cover of 1631, and ‘The gift of 
Sir Richard Higham, knight, to this parish of East Ham’ on its font of 1639. This 
change in the nature ofinscriptions implies a gradual acceptance of the protestant 
view that purgatory was unscriptural, intercession unnecessary, and heaven (for 
believers) both certain and immediate. Similarly indicative of a protestant outlook 
was the rising frequency of biblical quotations. ‘There is one lord, one faith, one 
baptism: Ephesians 4.5 ’ is found on a font of 1637 at Chapel Allerton. ‘Baptizantes 
eos in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti: Matthew 28.19’ was inscribed on the 
early Stuart bowl at Tilney All Saints. In their wording as well as their pictures, 
the new fonts thus demonstrated again the willingness of most masons, donors 
and churchwardens to conform to the religion of the protestant regimes. 15 


DISUSE, REMOVAL, MUTILATION 

Protestantism not only modified the depictions and inscriptions on the new 
fonts; it also altered the usage and treatment of the old. In a significant number of 
Edwardian, Elizabethan and early Stuart parishes, especially in the south and east, 
the pre-reformation stone font was seen as ineradicably tainted by its association 
with a superstitious rite. Its use, in consequence, was now abandoned, and its 
functions performed instead by a simple basin - plain in design, and made of 
brass, tin or other base metal. In as early as 1561 the government had to order 
that ‘in parish churches the curates [i.e. parish clergy] take not upon them to 
confer baptism in basins, but in the font customably used’. That this order was 
of limited effect is indicated by its frequent repetition. In 15 64 Archbishop Parker 
had again to forbid the parish clergy to ‘baptize in any basins’; and in 1569 he 
was still enquiring whether they ‘do use to minister the sacrament of baptism in 
basins’. In the diocese of London in 1601, Bishop Bancroft was similarly asking 
‘whether any persons, leaving the use of [fonts], do christen or baptize in basins, 
or other vessels not accustomably used in the church beforetime’. Baptism in 
stone fonts, lamented the official canons of the English church in 1604, was now 
‘too much neglected in many places’; and in the 1630s the same problem would 
confront laudian bishops in the dioceses of London and Norwich and elsewhere. 
Inventories and churchwardens’ accounts confirm the trend. In as early as 1552, 
Brightlingsea possessed ‘apailofbrass, standing in the font’. In London, in 1574, 
St Peter Cheap paid 7s 9d ‘for a tin basin for the font’. 16 
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Often, in addition, a disused font was removed physically from its traditional 
place of honour in the parish church. In 15 61 the queen had to decree that ‘the font 
be not removed from the accustomed place’. Archbishop Parker found it similarly 
necessary in 1564 to order that ‘the font be not removed’, but five years later 
remained anxious that it was often neither ‘standing in the place accustomed’ nor 
‘decently kept’. In 1601 Bancroft continued to enquire whether such structures 
had been ‘removed from the place where they were wont to stand’, and whether 
parishes had ‘taken down the old and usual font, heretofore used’. Complaints 
about the pulling down of fonts would subsequently be heard from laudians 
like Gloucester’s Bishop Goodman. The trend is again attested by accounts and 
inventories. In 1547-8, for example, the wardens of Long Melford paid for ‘the 
taking down of the font’. By 1552 the parishioners ofStOsyth had sold ‘parcel [i.e. 
part] of the font’ for 4d, and ‘the top of the font’ - probably the bowl - for 6d. At 
St Matthew Friday Street in London the old font was sold for 8s in 1572-3. There 
were therefore extensive precedents for the font destruction that would occur at 
Strood, Newark and elsewhere in the civil war. Covers, too, might be removed. Of 
the extant medieval fonts no more than a small minority retain a medieval cover. 
Sometimes, as at Worlington, its loss is indicated by the survival of the pulley 
block by which it was originally lowered and raised. Although in some cases the 
destruction happened after 1642 - as at Southwold, where it was ordered by the 
parliamentarian commissioner William Dowsing - in others it had been executed 
long before this date. At St Osyth, for instance, ‘the covery [of] the font’ had been 
sold (for is 3d) by as early as 1552. 17 

Of the fonts permitted to remain, a significant number proved able to retain 
at least some of their medieval sculptures throughout the reformation years. 
Retention of this nature is indicated by the saints and other religious subjects still 
visible at Gresham, St Matthew Ipswich, Ware and many other places: Ipswich, 
for example, has an assumption and coronation of our lady. It presumably reflects 
the limited strength of iconoclastic puritanism in many English parishes. On the 
other hand, a substantial proportion of the extant fonts, especially in East Anglia, 
have evidently been subjected to attack. Bowls at Palgrave and Witcham have been 
scarred by the wrenching out of staples, while at Rainham a bracket for the affusion 
bowl has been broken off. A very considerable quantity offigure sculpture has been 
mutilated or chiselled flat. Victims include the catholic sacraments at Southwold, 
the saints, sacraments and Jesus himself at Binham, and a variety of traditional 
depictions at Arlesey, Cley, Holton St Mary, Hoo, Huttoft, Little Walsingham, 
Mutford, Walton on the Hill and elsewhere. Similar attacks on the medieval font 
covers are indicated by vacant panels once filled with painted pictures, as at South 
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Acre, and by empty niches once occupied by figurines, as at Castle Acre, Sudbury 
and Ufford. Inscriptions, too, have sometimes suffered mutilation. At Burgate 
the opening words of a donor inscription - probably ‘Orate pro animabus’ - 
have been effaced, and other examples may be seen at Crosthwaite, St Margaret 
Ipswich and Snape. Even when figures and words avoided such destruction, they 
were frequently concealed from view by coats of whitewash or of plaster. Since 
these coatings have often been removed in modern times, as at Gresham, Lackford 
and elsewhere, concealment must have been substantially more extensive than 
would now appear. 18 [Survival: n; mutilation: 4,10,12,14] 

Some damage must be dated to the civil war, when fonts were attacked by 
parliamentarian iconoclasts like William Dowsing. Much, nevertheless, should 
be attributed to the preceding decades, when the deposition and removal of such 
furnishings was certainly frequent. Since (for example) Dowsing’s journal records 
neither the sculpture mutilation now evident at Laxfield nor the figure removal 
now apparent at Sudbury, it seems probable that both had been inflicted before his 
visits to these parishes. That damage or at least neglect had become frequent as 
early as the reign of Edward VI is indicated by the font repairs recorded in Marian 
accounts, as at Ashburton, Coldridge and St Mary Steps Exeter, or ordered by 
Marian visitations, as in Kent in 1557. St Mary Dover, Hastingleigh, Ickham, 
Rolvcndcn, Willesborough and many other Kent churches now lacked a ‘lock and 
key for the font’. Covers were absent or deficient at Maidstone, Rodmersham and 
elsewhere. Ashford had to ‘amend the channel of the font’, while the parishioners 
ofElmstead were commanded to ‘make new their font’. 19 

Attacks became more widespread after 1558. It was apparently in the first 
decade of Elizabeth’s reign that the font figures at St Peter Mancroft Norwich 
were crudely hacked off. At Cratfield, too, the defacement of the bowl panels - 
which showed the now discredited sacraments of mass and penance - is datable 
to the font’s removal from the church in 1567. Ominous ‘workmanship about 
the font’ was executed (for 6d) at St Martin Leicester in 1571-2, while a font 
case was deliberately damaged at Ashford in the 1580s. At Leigh in about 1630 
the font was removed, broken and converted to other uses: part was built into the 
church tower. Also firmly datable in some cases to the reformation period are the 
concealment by whitewash of font figures and inscriptions and the mutilation or 
destruction of font covers. ‘Whiting the font’, for example, was executed (at a cost 
of 6d) in the London church of St Matthew Friday Street in 1573-4. One shilling 
was paid by the wardens of St Mary Reading for ‘taking down the thing over the 
font’ in 1570, and is 2d by their counterparts at St Martin Leicester for ‘cutting 
down a board over the font’ in 1570-1. This latter destruction was accompanied 
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by ‘cutting down the images’ heads’, for is 8d, and ‘taking down the angel’s wing, 
and removing of his feather’, for a further is. At St Edmund Salisbury the font 
cover was subjected to a probably similar ‘mending’ in 1622-3. The destruction of 
‘superstitious’ covers may also be implied by Elizabethan expenditure on cheap 
replacements, as at St Mary Reading in 1573. That many of the destroyed covers 
were never replaced is indicated by the complaints of the laudian bishops. In 
1638, for example, fonts in the diocese of Norwich were often neither ‘covered’ 
nor ‘well and cleanly kept’. 20 


ANALYSIS 

Whether ancient or recently constructed, the font stood among the most revered 
objects in the pre-reformation parish church in 1530. The reformation era saw 
important changes in its use, not least the replacement of Latin rites by English 
services, and a substantial decline in its production, which would revive only 
slowly under Elizabeth and her successors. The new structures lacked the tra¬ 
ditional catholic imagery and inscriptions, and sometimes bore wording of a 
protestant nature. Unlike altars, the old fonts were never prohibited by govern¬ 
ment decree; most therefore remained in situ in their churches. Especially in the 
south and east, nevertheless, a considerable number were attacked or replaced by 
metal basins. 

Production of the catholic fonts and their covers was executed by masons, 
plumbers and carpenters, directed by churchwardens and financed by parishes 
or individual donors: the parishioners of St Laurence Reading in 1522-5, for 
instance, or Thomas and Agnes Archer at Ranworth in 1505. Their motives 
included not only a reverence for the sacrament of baptism but also a desire 
to invoke saints and an anxiety to win prayer for departed souls. These three 
factors are all evident in the font inscriptions atGoodmanham. Donors, however, 
might also be seeking to exhibit their wealth and social status - hence the heraldry 
at Bures and elsewhere - while craftsmen were invariably also seeking pay. £1 ns 
8d was earned by the font-making mason and plumber at Reading in 1522-5. 

Less favourable attitudes to the catholic fonts were displayed by the rising 
number of parishes which ceased to invest in them, by the many Edwardian and 
Elizabethan wardens who ordered their deposition or defacement, and by the 
even more numerous artisans who carried out the destructive commands. Typical 
examples were the wardens and their workmen at Long Melford in 1547-8 and at 
St Martin Leicester in 1570-1. Similarly non-traditional in attitude were the crafts¬ 
men who created the more protestant replacement fonts, and the churchwardens 
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and donors by whom their work was directed and financed. One such benefactor 
was Martha Hunt at Bentworth in 1605. 

Attitudes of this type were often the outcome of protestant beliefs. These were 
demonstrated not only by the men and women who verbally abused the old fonts 
but also by those who chose biblical texts to adorn the new. Again, nevertheless, a 
significant consideration for the workmen who assaulted fonts was usually their 
pay: 6d was earned by those who applied the whitewash at St Matthew Friday 
Street in 1573-4. Important also was the sixteenth-century habit of obedience, 
which inevitably weakened resistance to the changes imposed by churchwardens 
and other men endowed with local power. 
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SERVING THE SACRAMENTS: PLATE 


TYPES, USES 

The plate to be seen within a parish church in 1530 was of a rich variety of types. 
Reflecting the crucial importance of the mass, most was designed to effectuate 
its performance at the high and secondary altars. Some, on the other hand, was 
employed for baptism, extreme unction and the other catholic sacraments, or for 
processions and other ritual practices. 

One of the most important was the chalice. This contained the wine at mass, 
especially during its consecration and drinking by the officiating priest. The 
Woodbridge font shows a priest offering the bread to his parishioners, both male 
and female, but leaving the chalice on the altar for himself alone. Made normally 
of silver gilt, this vessel consisted of a bowl to hold the wine, a stem to be grasped 
by the celebrant and a foot to stand upon the altar. Because used exclusively by the 
priest it tended to be relatively small. It would be accompanied by a pair of cruets, 
most commonly of pewter, lead or tin, which held wine and water separately 
before their mixing in the chalice. For the same reason these too were limited in 
size. 1 [Chalices: 15,16, 60] 

Of equal importance was the paten. Though acting also as a chalice cover, the 
primary role of this shallow dish was to facilitate reception of the consecrated 
bread. Whereas ‘singing’ bread was consumed by the priest when he performed 
a private mass, ‘houseling’ bread was distributed to all the lay adults at the 
parish communion. The pyx, in contrast, was a box that protected the host 
from environmental pollution and heretical abuse. At Exning and elsewhere it 
was prudently fitted with a lock. It transported the bread to sick parishioners, 
exhibited it safely in processions and (above all) displayed it prominently in the 
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15 Brass (1533): engraving of chalice, with host. Betchiuorth (Surrey). 


chancel - thus maximizing its visibility from the nave and facilitating its worship 
by the congregation. Usually the pyx would be suspended over the high altar by 
a chain, the pulley for which remains in the chancel roof at West Grinstead. All 
these usages reflect a belief in transubstantiation: God Himself was thought to 
be physically present in the consecrated bread. 2 

The pax, on the other hand, was a small plate, round or oblong and often 
of precious metal. At mass it was kissed by each parishioner, then passed to a 
neighbour with the words ‘pax vobiscum’. A ritual substitute for the early Christian 
kiss of peace, it was intended to express the fraternal solidarity of the parish. 
Since, however, it was customarily kissed first by the priest, then by the wealthiest 
parishioners and last by the poor, it was a symbol also of social precedence. ‘If 
thou hereafter givest not me the pax first’, a slighted Mr Browne told the clerk 
at Theydon Garnon in 1522, ‘I shall break it on thy head’ - a threat which he 
subsequently fulfilled. 3 

The purpose of the chrismatory was to contain the holy oils, which were used 
by the clergy for baptisms and confirmations as well as anointings of the sick. 
At Great Glemham it is shown on the font in a confirmation scene. As with the 
surviving example from Granborough, it was a case with perforations for the pots 
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16 Brass: figure of priest with vestments and chalice. Wensley (Yorkshire). 
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of oil. Also designed to engage the parishioner’s sense of smell were the ship 
and its censer, which dispersed aromatic incense around the church at mass. 
At the same time his vision would be attracted by burning lights upon the metal 
candlesticks and by silver crosses on the altars, which acted as insistent reminders 
of Christ’s atoning death. 4 


IMAGERY, INSCRIPTIONS, ANTIPATHY 

Much of the pre-reformation plate was adorned with imagery. This sometimes 
showed the holy trinity, as on the Cliffe at Hoo paten, or the crucified fesus, who 
was depicted on innumerable crosses and paxes as well as on chalices at Bacton, 
Caton, Combe Keynes, Wylye and elsewhere. Such representations again reflect 
the late medieval perception of mass as a re-enactment of the Calvary sacrifice. 
Butalso popular were the saints. Margaret, for example, appeared on the Felbrigg 
paten, while Veronica’s vernicle - the napkin imprinted miraculously with Christ’s 
face - was engraved on such dishes at Bedingfield and Morval. Secular motifs 
were less common, though the paten from Walmer, for instance, bore a Tudor 
rose. 5 

There might be also an inscription - usually in Latin, since it was read mostly 
by the priests. Though sometimes a simple IHS, it could be a quotation from the 
mass book or the psalter. On the Happisburgh paten it referred to the commu¬ 
nion bread: ‘Accipite ex hoc omnes, hoc est enim corpus meum quod pro vobis 
tradetur’. On the Wylye chalice it related to the cup: ‘Calicem salutaris accipiam 
et nomen domini invocabo’. Alternatively there might be a prayer, addressed 
either to God or to the virgin Mary. ‘Sancta trinitas, unus deus, miserere nobis’, 
pleaded the Pillaton paten; ‘Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis’ was the appeal on its 
chalice. 6 

Several inscriptions named the donor - lohn Capull, for instance, on the 
Bacton chalice - and often explicitly requested his remembrance. An ‘Orate pro 
bono statu’, as on the Pilton paten, sought prayer for benefactors still alive. An 
‘Orate pro animabus’, as on the West Drayton chalice, sought intercession for 
those now experiencing the pains of purgatory: it was a reminder to the priest 
as he celebrated mass. Occasionally an inscription was in English, particularly 
when it might be read by parishioners as well as the priest. ‘Pray for the soul 
of Stephen Peacock and Margaret his wife’, urged an inscription of 1507 on the 
St Martin Ludgate pyx; ‘which gave this, in the worship of the sacrament.’ 7 

Images and inscriptions of this type, and especially their advocacy of saint 
veneration and prayer for the dead, will in part explain the antipathy of the 
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protestant to traditional plate. Still more offensive to his spiritual sensibilities 
was its association with rites that he considered unbiblical and superstitious. 
‘Cast out all vessels [and] all other such trinkets as hath blasphemed the name 
of thy God’, exhorted the zealous John Hooper; ‘and use the testament, and 
such sacraments there prescribed.’ At the same time there could be more secular 
motives for attacking church plate. Propagandists for the late Henrician and 
Edwardian regimes would justify its confiscation not only by asserting piously 
that ‘God’s service, which consisteth not in jewels, plate or ornaments of gold 
or silver, cannot thereby be anything diminished’, but also by stating bluntly that 
it would be ‘better employed for the weal and defence of the realm’. The sale of 
church plate could similarly mean a financial windfall for a parochial community, 
or at least for some of its leading members. 8 


ACQUISITION 

In about 1500 an Italian visitor to England was impressed by the quantities of 
chalices, patens, censers, crucifixes, candlesticks and other treasures to be seen 
in its churches. By 1529 the parish of Long Melford had accumulated as many as 
thirteen chalices and some fifty pyxes, paxes, crosses and other metal items. More 
typical was the smaller but still significant collection at St Mary Major Exeter: this 
included five chalices. Accounts and inventories show also that even in poorer 
parishes the plate collections could be substantial. 9 

Much was of relatively recent acquisition. That the decades before 1530 saw 
continuing expenditure on such items by many parishes, and donations towards 
them by many guilds and individuals, is indicated not only by the surviving plate 
but also by accounts and wills. In London, for instance, St Mary at Hill acquired 
a chalice and paid for its ‘hallowing’ in 1511-12. Similarly blessed by bishops 
or their deputies were ‘the chalice that was new cast’ at Yatton in 1517, and the 
two obtained by the guild of the High Cross at Stratton in the following year. 
Hallmarks and other evidence indicate dates in the period 1500-30 for the extant 
chalices from Highworth, Leominster, West Drayton and Wylye, and for the 
patens from Bedingfield, Cliffe at Hoo, Earl’s Colne, Morval and Walmer. The 
West Drayton chalice (for example) is dated 1507, and the Morval paten 1528. 
The St Martin Ludgate pyx was marked 1507, while in 1526 Irchester’s Henry 
Godwin bequeathed £2 ‘towards the buying and purchasing of a pyx of silver 
and gilt, to lay the blessed sacrament or body of our lord Jesu Christ’. Thomas 
Doddington left £10 for a similar item at All Saints Northampton in 1530. On the 
other hand, a considerable amount of the plate in parish churches at this date 
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had not been purchased by the current generation: it had been inherited from 
their ancestors of the fifteenth, fourteenth or even thirteenth centuries. Some 
contemporaries, moreover, were not averse to stealing it - as at Bratton in about 
1510, when (‘against all right and good conscience’) two men robbed the church 
of its precious chalice. 10 

Investment continued until Henry VIII’s death. £10 was leftfor altar candlesticks 
at Wellingborough in 1533, and a chalice and cruets atUffculme in 1535 - the latter 
donated by John Brown, and intended for a fraternity in the parish church. New 
chalices were purchased at Camborne, Morebath and Winkleigh, while second¬ 
hand items were acquired by other parishes from the dissolved monastic houses. 
Wills and churchwardens’ accounts would nevertheless suggest that by 1547 the 
level of expenditure was beginning to fall; and the last of the extant medieval 
items to be produced were apparently the Melbourne Gallery chalice and paten of 
1537. After the accession of Edward VI, certainly, all sources indicate an almost 
total cessation of expenditure on traditional church plate. 11 

Could it revive under Mary Tudor? Although numerous payments for chalices, 
pyxes, censers, crosses and other items are recorded in the wardens’ accounts 
for this reign, by pre-reformation standards the investment was seldom impres¬ 
sive. This appears to have been due not only to the extent of restocking made 
necessary by the Henrician and Edwardian alienations, but also to a decline 
(especially in the south east) of belief in the traditional catholic rites, and to an 
even more widespread decline of confidence in their future after Mary’s death. 
As was acknowledged (for instance) by Archdeacon Harpsfield’s instructions for 
Canterbury diocese in 1557, the vessels purchased now were much less often of 
gold or silver than of cheaper metals like latten, copper, brass or even tin. The 
chalice bought by St Margaret Westminster was of silver gilt, but its new pyx, 
monstrance, cross and censers were all of base metal. The two chalices obtained 
by St Mary Cambridge were of double gilt, and together cost £6 os iod, but its 
other purchases were cheap reproductions of the items lost in Edward’s reign. 
The candlesticks sold for £3 6s iod, for instance, were replaced at a cost of only 
8s. St Mary at Hill bought no new plate, and had to hire replacements for special 
occasions. With one dubious exception at Braddock, none of the extant chalices 
is datable to Mary’s reign; and the Marian wills from most regions show that 
bequests of any type of plate were now much rarer than before the reformation. 
It was indeed the inadequacy of donations that drove many parishes either to 
deplete their capital or to impose a compulsory rate - which, as at Raskelf, was 
sometimes resisted by parishioners. 1559, moreover, saw an almost total end to 
the purchasing and donating of catholic plate. 12 
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ALIENATION 

The decline of investment in such plate was accompanied - and in part caused - by 
its wholesale removal from the churches through confiscation, sale and theft. The 
trend began under Henry VIII. At Long Melford the number of chalices fell from 
thirteen in 1529 to nine in 1541, and the number of other metal items from fifty 
to thirty-five. Such losses were due most often to parish sales, which in 1538-46 
raised £1 3s od at North Elmham, over £6 at Stratton, some £16 at Dartmouth, 
£16 2s 6d at Mendlesham, over £24 at St Martin Leicester, over £41 at Plymouth 
and over £47 at St Laurence Reading. At Mendlesham the treasures sold in 1544 
to ‘Gilbert, the goldsmith of Ipswich’, included two chalices, two censers, a pyx, 
a ship and a spoon. Some losses, however, were the consequence of fraud or 
theft. At Morebath in 1534 a chalice was stolen from the church. At Davidstow 
in about 1545 the constable persuaded the parishioners to sell their best chalice, 
but then retained the proceeds for himself. Halberton saw chalices and other 
equipment stolen by Christopher Sampford and John Warren in about 1546. The 
alienation of plate may sometimes have been motivated by anti-catholic belief: 
Sampford and Warren were allegedly driven by ‘their devilish minds against God 
and our blessed lady’. But more frequently it appears to have been impelled by a 
widespread fear - induced primarily by the monastic dissolutions and the chantry 
enquiries - that an official confiscation of parochial treasures was an imminent 
reality. At Davidstow, for example, the chalice sale followed rumours that royal 
commissioners were about to seize ‘such... jewels of churches as they listed to 
take’. 13 

In fact it was the Edwardian regime that launched the first official campaign 
against church plate. The result was devastation. The churchwardens’ accounts 
for 1547-9 show that most parishes obediently compiled inventories, sent rep¬ 
resentatives before the commissioners and began to deliver treasures into con¬ 
fiscation. Liskeard, for example, surrendered three chantry chalices to the royal 
agents in 1548. Long Melford and Morebath also removed plate from their parish 
churches, though some was then entrusted to the safekeeping of local traditional¬ 
ists . The assault intensified in 15 5 0-3. In Suffolk, for instance, the commissioners 
removed most of the remaining plate from Long Melford and elsewhere. ‘In the 
execution of this commission’, reported their counterparts in Devon, ‘we have 
found the people very quiet and conformable.’ Even Morebath now surrendered 
its paten and its pax. 14 

Official confiscations were accompanied by an unprecedented wave of local 
sale and theft. Most of the ninety-five London churches inventoried in 1552 had 
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sold plate; seven had sold it all. St Mary Cambridge sold candlesticks for £3 6s 
rod, a cross of‘silver parcel gilt’ for £22 4s 8d, and two silver censers and their 
ships for £23 ns 4d. At Exeter the sale of plate by eight of the parish churches 
realized over £200. Thefts also multiplied - not only in the south east, where 
Wennington church (for example) was pillaged three times, but also in remoter 
regions. Woodbury was robbed of chalices, cruets, a pax, a censer, a ship and 
a cross. At Torrington the losses were valued at £200, and reportedly ensured 
the ‘utter impoverishing’ of the church: they included chalices, a cross and a 
monstrance to carry the sacrament in processions. St Sidwell Exeter was ‘spoiled 
of all things movable’. Pyxes were treated with particular contempt, and ‘pulled 
down in divers places through the realm’. Conservatives were outraged by their 
deposition in London, in Devon and Cornwall and even in Yorkshire - where they 
were ‘despitefully cast away, as things most abominable’. 15 

How much of the removed plate was returned to the churches in Mary’s reign? 
Some was recalled from storage, as at Long Melford, or returned by its purchasers, 
as at St Michael Bredwardine: here Mr Blunt presented a cross, a pyx, censers, 
cruets and other pieces in 1554. Other items - at Camborne, for example, a 
chalice, a cross and other treasures - were retrieved from confiscation. On the 
other hand, the archdeaconries of Taunton and Wells saw only a quarter of the 
silver plate returned by 15 5 5; and throughout England it is evident from accounts 
and inventories that huge quantities of the sold, stolen or confiscated equipment 
were never recovered. At Westbury, for instance, John Morden retained a silver 
chalice. From Long Melford it was reported that ‘William King keepeth from the 
church 1 pax, a monstre for the sacrament, and 2 cruets of silver and gilt... and 
will not deliver them.’ Pyx, pax, chrismatory, cross, cruets and candlesticks were 
reportedly wholly absent at Astrape throughout Mary’s reign; so were pyxes, 
censers, cruets and candlesticks atBeeson, and chrismatory, censers, candlesticks 
and ‘any other things oflatten and brass’ at Thorpe. Chalices were missing from 
24 of the 243 Kent churches in 1557. So were patens from 35, altar candlesticks 
from 43, pyxes for display of the host from 45, pyxes for the communion of 
the sick from 53 and altar crosses from 60. Tenterden, for example, still lacked 
the chalices, censers, candlesticks, pax and other pieces that had been ‘sold 
by the parishioners about 9 or 10 years agone’. Rolvenden remained without 
two silver chalices, two cruets, two censers, two candlesticks, a pax, a ship, 
a silver chrismatory and a silver-gilt cross, all of which had been ‘sold by the 
churchwardens and parishioners’. Hartlib lacked a chalice and a paten: ‘they 
had none this seven years, because theirs was stolen, as they say’. Nor had such 
robberies altogether ceased. AtMorebath ‘the pyx with the sacrament’ was stolen 
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by a thief who broke into the church in 1554. The evidence thus indicates that 
when Mary Tudor died, no more than a small part of the plate collections that 
were once the pride of England’s parish churches had been restored. 16 


DESTRUCTION, DEFACEMENT 

Wardens’ accounts and other sources record the launching of a new and even 
more powerful official assault upon the traditional plate in 1559-60. London 
now witnessed extensive public burnings of crosses, censers and ‘much other 
gear’. In the south west, too, St Mary Major Exeter experienced the removal 
of its pax and oil box and the melting down of its censer, cross and candle¬ 
sticks, while Crediton saw its tabernacle, censer and candlesticks ‘broken’ and its 
cross ‘broken in pieces’. By February 1560 the royal commissioners could already 
boast of ‘the crosses (of silver and tin) which we have everywhere broken in 
pieces’. 17 

In 1566 an investigation of 143 Lincolnshire churches sought to discover all 
objects which might be used for ‘superstition’. Plate was found in fewer than 
thirty. One was Gunby, where the items that ‘remaineth in our parish church’ 
included censers, two pyxes, two candlesticks, a chalice, a cruet, a pax and an ‘old 
broken cross’. Most of the losses were the result of destruction, defacement, sale 
or theft since Elizabeth’s accession. 1559 saw (for example) censers, candlesticks, 
a cross and a chrismatory being sold by Witham to a Stamford pewterer, and a 
pax, pyx, cross, chrismatory, cruets and censers from Kirkby Underwood being 
‘broken’, ‘defaced’ and ‘sold to a tinker’. At Tallington in 1560 the pyx and the 
censers were sold (for is 8d) to lohn Wright, who then sold them to a brazier 
at Stamford fair. At Thorpe a cruet was melted down and used to solder a glass 
window, while at Ireham a pyx, pax, chrismatory and cross were ‘broken all in 
pieces and sold’. The devastation at Kelby, though mostly delayed to 1566, was 
comprehensive - ‘so that there now remaineth no trash nor trumpery of popish 
peltry in our said church of Kelby’. Elsewhere the process took a little longer 
to complete. St Mary Major Exeter sold chalices and other plate shortly after 
1567. 18 

The effectiveness of the official campaign is confirmed by other sources: the 
visitation records, for example, of Canterbury and Norwich dioceses in 1569. 
Some catholic plate remained in churches in 1570, but seems usually to have been 
removed in the subsequent decade. Long Melford, for instance, sold a chalice 
(for £615s 6d) in 1570-2, and ‘certain candlesticks and other things’ in 1575-80. 
And although slowness to sell was sometimes attributed to a readiness to ‘set 
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up the mass again’, it probably owed more to uncertainty about the future of 
the Elizabethan settlement and reluctance to spend money on communion cups. 
Even the staunchly protestant parish of St Margaret Westminster did not sell its 
chalice until 1570-2. 19 

When catholic plate was not destroyed it was often refashioned for a protestant 
use. Chalices and patens, in particular, were in the period 1559-80 regularly 
converted into communion cups. The Fitz cup has not only an engraved IHS, 
which indicates its chalice origin, but also an inscribed date, which records its 
conversion in 1565. The paten-cover for the Thornage cup bears a date, 1563, and 
a significant inscription: ‘the fashion altered by J. Stalom’. The paten-covers of 
Heigham, Westley Waterless and Little Birch, which are datable to 1567, 1569 
and 1576, all retain traces of earlier engravings - including a sacred monogram 
and two vernicles - which betray their pre-reformation origins. The Barcheston 
cup was formed out of four medieval patens, while the St Martin Ludgate cup 
incorporated the foot and stem of a broken pyx. 20 

The Edwardian and Elizabethan attacks will chiefly explain the rarity ofmedieval 
plate in England today. There are approximately ninety patens, fifty chalices and 
an even smaller number of pyxes, paxes, candlesticks, crosses and chrismato- 
ries. Warkleigh retains a painted box for carrying a pyx, but the pyx itself has 
disappeared. Often, moreover, the survivors were removed from public view in 
the reformation era and rediscovered only in recent centuries. A chrismatory, 
for example, was found in the wall near the chancel arch at Granborough, and 
censers or their covers in the church floor at Limpsfield and in church walls at 
Dymchurch and Langwith. Altar candlesticks and a latten pyx - with part of the 
chain by which it was suspended - have been dug from the ground near Exning 
church. On the other hand, the survival of the Nettlecombe chalice and paten 
is apparently due to their being ‘given away’ by the parish in 1549. Such plate 
as remains is often mutilated. The Leominster chalice, for example, has lost the 
crucifix plaque which it originally bore. 21 


CUPS 

What plate was required for the protestant service? Virtually the only necessities 
were a paten and a cup. The former continued to hold the bread at the parish 
communion, but the latter fulfilled a new and specifically protestant purpose. It 
now dispensed the wine - drunk previously by the priest alone - to every man 
and woman of the parish. This lay communion ‘in both kinds’, introduced in 
1548 and restored in 1559, expressed in a highly visible form the revolutionary 
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doctrine of the priesthood of believers: each individual was accorded unmediated 
access to the presence of God. ‘Of late’, rejoiced Nicholas Ridley, ‘was the lord’s 
cup, at his table, distributed... as well to the laity as to the clergy.’ This, he 
insisted, was ‘according to [Christ’s] own commandment, by his express words 
in his gospel... Which order Christ’s church observed so many hundred years 
after, as all the ancient ecclesiastical writers do testify.’ ‘Bread and wine for the 
parish’ now became everywhere a regular item of churchwardens’ expenditure. In 

1561, for example, St Peter Cheap purchased ‘one gallon of wine, the 25 th day of 
October, for 108 communicants’, and additional quantities for 68 communicants 
on 19 July, 96 at Christmas, 56 on 2 February and 112 on Easter day. Spiritual 
equality nevertheless had its limits. Some churches, like St Edmund Salisbury in 
1:573-4, bought cheap claret for the ordinary inhabitants but a finer wine for ‘the 
masters and mistresses’ of the parish. 22 

The government of Edward VI would seem never to have commanded the use 
of a specially designed communion cup. Edwardian parishes, in consequence, 
appear usually to have dispensed the wine to their lay people in a traditional 
chalice, though sometimes (as at St Sidwell Exeter) a pyx or other redundant 
item might be employed. In London, nevertheless, as many as forty-nine of the 
ninety-five parishes inventoried in 1552 had chosen either to convert a secular 
vessel or to purchase a special communion cup - investments that again suggest 
a significant degree of protestant sentiment in the capital. Some eighteen such 
cups survive from this reign. That from St Laurence Jewry is hallmarked 1548, and 
was produced soon after the authorization of communion in both kinds on 1 May. 
Collation of the survivals with inventories and accounts shows that by 15 5 3 the new 
vessels were to be found in a considerable number of southeastern churches - 
especially in London, but also in towns and even some of the rural parishes. 
They were rarer in the north and west, though examples included Bridekirk in 
Cumberland and Totnes in Devon. 23 

Cups were preserved by some parishes throughout Mary’s reign - as is attested 
by the Edwardian survivals - and multiplied after Elizabeth’s accession. Some 
were acquired in as early as 1559-61. These were again to be found mainly in 
the south east - in a number of London parishes, for example, or at Biddenden 
and Lyminge in Kent - and only occasionally in more distant churches like St 
Michael le Belfrey in York. It was also the south and east that were in general 
fastest to buy cups on a large scale in the subsequent years. In both Canterbury 
and London dioceses the predominant date on the extant Elizabethan vessels is 

1562. Next come 1567-8 in Norwich, 1568 in Chichester, 1568-9 in Lincoln and 
Winchester and 1569-70 in Ely and Peterborough. In the northern and western 
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dioceses the conversion was generally slower. It was achieved mainly in 1570-1 
in Worcester, 1570-4 in Bristol, 1571-6 in Exeter, 1571 or later in Carlisle and 
York, 1572-3 in Bath and Wells, 1575 in Oxford, 1576 m Gloucester and 1576-7 in 
Salisbury. Although many early Elizabethan parishes - Crediton and Woodbury 
in Devon, for example - had long continued to use an old chalice, by 1580 the 
cup was thus almost everywhere the norm. In fact some 2000 of the extant cups 
date from the period 1559-78, but a much smaller number - including the St 
Mary Reading example of 1598 - from 1579-1603. Any purchase thereafter was 
invariably a replacement or an addition. At St Martin Ludgate, for instance, the 
rising number of communicants impelled Henry Swedall to donate a second cup 
in 1611. 24 [Communion cup: 17] 

The change had been secured in part by episcopal pressure on the parishes. 
In 1565, for example, the bishop of Rochester ordered that ‘the chalice of every 
parish church be altered into a decent communion cup’. Throughout the southern 
province both ‘profane cups’ and ‘chalices heretofore used at mass’ were banned 
by Archbishop Parker in 1569; he, too, insisted on a ‘decent communion cup’. 
In the northern province two years later, all clergy were similarly instructed by 
Archbishop Grindal to administer communion ‘in no chalice, nor any profane 
cup or glass, but in a communion cup of silver; and with a cover of silver appointed 
also for the ministration of the communion bread’. Some parishes, even in the 
south east, delayed compliance with such orders for several years; and in York¬ 
shire the relative scarcity of Elizabethan cups could indicate the use of chalices to 
an even later date. On the other hand, in many areas parochial compliance was 
relatively swift. Norwich diocese, where cups were decreed in 1567, retains some 
234 examples with the date letter for that year. Many parishes indeed acted in 
advance of their bishop’s campaign. In Gloucester and Exeter dioceses, for exam¬ 
ple, the new vessel was purchased by the wardens of Cirencester and Stratton 
in as early as 1570. Some 50 per cent of the Elizabethan cups were produced by 
London craftsmen, and the other 5 o per cent by their counterparts in the provincial 
centres. Sometimes, as in York, goldsmiths were apparently reluctant to produce 
items for the new service. More often, as at Exeter and Norwich, their prolific 
output suggests an eagerness to supply its needs - though this may have been 
driven by financial considerations as much as by religious belief. The Exeter gold¬ 
smith John Jones (for example) earned £3 19s od for making the Stratton cup in 
I 57 0 - 25 

To enable its use by the entire adult congregation, the capacity of the Edwar¬ 
dian, Elizabethan or early Stuart cup was normally substantially greater than 
that of the medieval chalice. It was smallest in rural parishes with limited 
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populations - like Chessington, where the vessel made in 1568 is less than 
4 inches high. In an urban parish with numerous communicants it might be much 
larger: 14 inches high at Cirencester in 1570, for example, and holding more than 
2 pints. To distinguish it visibly from a catholic chalice, and to emphasize pow¬ 
erfully the non-miraculous nature of its use, the reformed vessel was modelled 
on the drinking cup employed routinely in the household of a substantial family. 
The wide and shallow bowl of the chalice was normally replaced by a taller form, 
shaped like a beaker or occasionally a bell. This was covered by a lid and supported 
by a stem and base. Not until the period of laudian ascendancy - at St Mary Lam¬ 
beth in 1638, for instance - would English parishioners be outraged by attempts 
to revive the medieval chalice form. In most cases any ornamentation was delib¬ 
erately plain, and consisted (as at Digswell in 1563-4) of engraved bands. Only 
much later would it grow more elaborate, as at Kenilworth in 163 8. 26 [Cup form and 
engrauimj: 17] 


EWERS, PATENS, INSCRIPTIONS, PICTURES 

Communion in both kinds not only necessitated a general replacement of chalices 
by cups, but also encouraged in many places an enlargement of the vessels that 
held the wine and the water before their mixing. Sizeable ewers or flagons were 
acquired by some ofthe London parishes in Edward’s reign-StMargaret New Fish 
Street, for example - and became a more common feature of English churches 
after 1559. Thus Grantham in 1565 bought ‘a silver pot, parcel gilt, and a ewer 
of silver, for the ministration of the holy and most sacred supper of our lord 
Jesus Christ, called the holy communion’. Elizabethan examples, all bulbous in 
form, survive from Cirencester, StMargaret Westminster, StMary Woolnoth and 
Worplesdon: they are dated 1577, 1583, 1587 and 1598. The early seventeenth 
century saw the advent of the taller tankard form, as acquired by Weston Zoyland 
in 1612. Both types were modelled on the domestic flagon - again to demonstrate 
a distinction from their catholic predecessors. 27 [Communion Jlagons: 18] 

In most churches the role of paten was performed by the lid of the new com¬ 
munion cup. This was designed to hold a pile of wafers, the use of which was 
prescribed by the royal injunctions of 1559. Worksop was typical in paying is 3d 
for ‘two hundreds and a half of communion breads or wafers’ in 1597. Neverthe¬ 
less a rising number of parishes, especially in London, chose either to enlarge 
their paten-cover or to acquire a separate and significantly wider paten. Flat dishes 
or shallow bowls were purchased by Allhallows Lombard Street (for example) in 
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18 Communion flagons (manufactured London, 1613). St Peter Mancrojt Norurich (Norfolk). 


1560, and St Margaret Lothbury, Allhallows the Greatand Kingham in 1593,1608 
and 1629. Such acquisitions would appear to reflect a puritanical antipathy to the 
‘popish’ wafer, and its consequent replacement in some services by (much larger) 
loaves of household bread. 28 

Between 1580 and 1620 the only plate in the average parish church was a 
single cup and perhaps a ewer or a separate paten. Replacement and sometimes 
addition would continue in the following two decades. Of the thirty-seven parishes 
of Norfolk and Warwickshire with accounts, about five acquired some plate in 
1620-9 and about fifteen in 1630-9. In 1640 the plate collection of an English 
church was nevertheless no more than a shadow of its pre-reformation splendour. 
Apart from Little Gidding, not one appears to have boasted a silver cross (for 
example) or even a silver candlestick. 29 

What pictures and inscriptions could be seen on the protestant plate? Inscrip¬ 
tions, though occasionally in Latin, increasingly employed the English language 
of the new religion’s prayer books and bibles. Often they identified the owning 
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parish. ‘The communion cup of Owslebury’ appears on a vessel of 1552, and 
similar wording is found on many made at Norwich in 1566-7. Alternatively the 
donor was recorded. One cup, of 1567, was engraved ‘The gift of Lady Calthrop.’ 
Another, of 1600, declared itself ‘The communion cup of the parish of Brightwell, 
gathered and made by the pains of John Gooday, William Perry and John Leirpin.’ 
‘The willing donor doth this gift entail’, said a paten of 1625, ‘to the great God 
and little Perivale.’ Now entirely absent from inscriptions, however, were the 
once-frequent exhortations to pray for the donor’s soul. 30 

In contrast, quotations from scripture were more frequent than before the 
reformation. Some justified the lay communion in both kinds. ‘Drink of it, every 
one’ was engraved on the St Botolph Aldgate cup in 1559, and four texts relating to 
‘the cup’were cited (by chapter and verse) atPrestburyini638. ‘Christi sanguis mei 
salus’, rejoiced the Andover vessel of 1611, though a warning from 1 Corinthians 
11.29 - ‘he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh his own 
damnation’ - was engraved at Attleborough in 1626. Other inscriptions expressed 
praise or prayer - which, unlike their medieval counterparts, were now directed 
to God alone. ‘All honour and glory be unto God’, proclaimed the Elizabethan 
cups belonging to Southery and Great Cressingham. ‘Receive into the number 
of thy elect’, God was asked at St Werburgh Bristol in 1619, ‘whosoever shall 
receive out of that great mystery of thine redemption; and that for Christ’s sake, 
amen.’ Prayer for the supreme governor of the English church - ‘God save the 
queen’ -was to be read on the Ilmington and Swepstone paten-covers ofi57i and 
I 577- 31 

Iconography had been frequent on the pre-reformation plate; on its protestant 
equivalents it was severely limited. Apart from an occasional cross and nails, 
not one religious subject appears on the items produced under Edward VI and 
Elizabeth I. Saints, Mary and even Christ were now conspicuous by their total 
absence. In contrast, donors’ coats of arms were increasingly common. Lady 
Calthrop was thus honoured on a Norwich cup of 1567, as was Thomas Kaddy 
on a flagon at Allhallows the Great in 1608. At Wombourne in about 1570 the 
royal supremacy was proclaimed by a Tudor rose engraved upon the paten. In 
some places the early Stuart years would see a tentative revival of religious depic¬ 
tion, though its subjects now were almost always biblical. The sacrifice of Isaac 
appeared at St Botolph Aldgate in 1635. Jesus was portrayed as either the good 
shepherd or the crucified saviour on Jacobean and Carolean plate at Melbury 
Sampford, Severn Stoke, Kenilworth and elsewhere. Saints remained rare, though 
Peter (for example) was shown at St Werburgh Bristol in 1619. Even these scrip¬ 
tural figures were perceived by the more puritanical members of the English 
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church as a suspicious deviation from its reformation heritage. 32 [Figureless plate: 

1 7 ,18] 


ANALYSIS 

On the eve of its reform the parish church almost invariably possessed a valuable 
collection of chalices, patens and other ritual plate. Most items were inherited but 
a considerable number had been recently purchased or donated. The reformation 
decades, in contrast, witnessed not only a fall in the acquisition of new catholic 
plate but also - through confiscation, sale and theft - a comprehensive removal 
of the existing treasures. These were frequently subjected to defacement and 
destruction. In time they were replaced by plate which (like the communion cup) 
was distinctly protestant in both function and form. In general these changes 
occurred most rapidly in the south and east. 

Catholic plate was produced by goldsmiths, silversmiths and other craftsmen. 
It was acquired for the churches by their wardens, as at St Mary at Hill in 1511-12, 
and by local groups or individuals: the guild of the High Cross at Stratton in 
1518, for instance, or the Londoners Stephen and Margaret Peacock in 1507. A 
similar devotion to the traditional plate was shown by the local people who, as at 
Morebath, attempted to save it from confiscation under Edward or restored it to 
their churches under Mary Tudor. The impelling motives were mainly spiritual: 
a reverence for the catholic sacraments, and sometimes also a belief in prayer 
for the dead. Both are evident in the donor inscription on the St Martin Ludgate 
pyx. Other factors, however, included the donor’s desire for social display and 
the craftsman’s desire for a profitable commission. 

Less positive about the traditional plate were the parishes and individuals who 
ceased to invest in it, the wardens who either delivered it into confiscation or 
arranged its sale, and the increasing number of people who stole it or bought it 
cheaply for their personal use. Examples are the Halberton men who stole items 
from their church in about 1546, the Rolvenden wardens who sold their parish’s 
most valuable plate in Edward’s reign, and the tinker, brazier and pewterer who 
acquired catholic apparatus from the Lincolnshire churches in 1559. A simi¬ 
lar indifference to religious tradition was exhibited by the makers, purchasers 
and donors of the new communion cups and other protestant equipment: Lady 
Calthrop, for example, in Norfolk in 1567, or the goldsmith )ohn lones in early 
Elizabethan Exeter. 

Such attitudes were often the consequence of protestant convictions. These 
were manifested not only by writers and preachers like John Hooper, but also 
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by the wardens or benefactors who chose texts for the new plate: for example, 
the St Botolph Aldgate cup of 1559. More secular motives, however, included 
the fear of financial loss and the hope of financial gain. The former prompted 
a number of parishes - Davidstow, for instance, in about 1546 - to forestall the 
official confiscations by selling their catholic plate. The latter motivated thieves 
and bargain-hunters to seize traditional plate, and craftsmen to produce non- 
traditional plate for the new services. At least equally important was the sense 
of duty to the established authorities. This will largely explain (for example) the 
‘conformable’ response of most parishes to the depredations of the Edwardian 
commissioners and to the orders of the early Elizabethan bishops. 
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ADORNING THE RITES: CLOTH 


TYPES, USES 

By 1530 the number and variety of rites accommodated by a parish church required 
not only a substantial collection of sacred plate but also an extensive array of 
sacred cloth. The most important items were the vestments. These were designed 
to proclaim visibly the spiritual pre-eminence of the sacraments, especially mass, 
and to emphasize the elevated status of the priests by whom they were performed. 

The vestments to be seen in a church on the eve of its reform may be imagi¬ 
natively reconstructed from those that have survived, from references to them in 
contemporary wills, inventories and churchwardens’ accounts, and from depic¬ 
tions of them in later medieval church art. These last include paintings on rood 
screens, as at Ranworth, and engravings on memorial brasses, as at St Just in 
Roseland. The St Just brass, which dates from about 1520, portrays a priest in his 
cassock, surplice, cope and stole. The cassock was a coloured full-length gown. 
Over this, at mass, the priest might wear either the surplice - a white gown with 
flowing sleeves - or the white garments known as the alb and the rochet. To 
these he might add a chasuble or circular cape, an amice or neck cloth and a stole 
or embroidered band. The most ornate of his vestments, however, was usually 
his cope, a semi-circular cape worn over the cassock and surplice and employed 
particularly in religious processions. It was of coloured silk or velvet, and often 
adorned with gold-embroidered strips. More modest garments included the tuni- 
cle. This was a tunic worn by the assistant clergy - the deacons and subdeacons - 
and reflected their less exalted rank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 1 [Vestments: 4, 
10,16,19, 60, IVj 
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ig Brass (1533): engraving of priest, in mass vestments. Betchuiorth (Surrey). 
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20 Altar cloth: embroidery. Winchcombe (Gloucestershire). 


Ritually important functions were fulfilled also by other types of cloth. Altar 
cloths both protected and beautified the most sacred objects in the church: the 
high altar in the chancel, and the secondary altars in the aisles, chapels and 
elsewhere. These also had frontals before and behind, enhancing their visual 
impact and signalling (by their colour) the liturgical season. In addition the high 
altar was furnished at communion time with a linen corporas case and a number 
of houseling cloths. The former contained the cloth on which the eucharistic 
wafer lay. The latter, held before the kneeling communicants as they received the 
bread, prevented even crumbs from falling to the ground: they again reflected 
belief in a miraculous act of transubstantiation. So did the canopy which hung 
over the high altar’s pyx, drawing the eyes of parishioners to the consecrated 
host perserved therein. A similar canopy floated over the host when carried in 
processions, especially on Palm Sunday, Corpus Christi day and the other major 
festivals of the catholic year. 2 [Altar cloth: 20; pyx canopy: 21] 

During Lent, in contrast, a great veil hid the high altar and its pyx from the 
parishioners’ view. It reminded them of the need for penitence in the weeks pre¬ 
ceding Easter. ‘A great iron, to hang the veil of the chancel against Lent’ was 
purchased by St Mary at Hill in 1527. Lenten veils were used also to hide the 
images located at various points around the church, especially the great rood 
above the chancel screen. In 1507 Bassingbourn possessed ‘cloths to cover the 
saints in Lent’, and purchased an iron rod to hang ‘a cloth before the images of 
St Mary and St Catherine’. Other items to be found in a parish church included altar 
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21 Cloth canopy for pyx. Dennincjton (Suffolk). 


cushions - on which to rest its heavy mass book - and cloths for the protection 
and decoration of its Easter sepulchre, its chrismatory and its font. Also asso¬ 
ciated with baptism were infants’ chrisom cloths, as depicted in sculpture on 
the Badingham font. Alongside all these components most churches possessed 
a pall or hearse cloth, to cover the coffin at a parishioner’s burial, and a rich 
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variety of coloured banners, which were borne in procession at times like Whit¬ 
sun, Rogationtide and Corpus Christi day. 3 [Lent doth ring: 22] 


PICTURES, WORDS, HOSTILITY 

Late medieval church cloth was frequently ornamented by a religious picture. 
This would normally express the devotion of the parish - or of a group or indi¬ 
vidual within it - to a particular member of the ‘holy company of heaven’. A 
crucified Christ was particularly common on items associated with the mass: the 
Hullavington vestments, for example, or the Baunton altar frontals. His face was 
embroidered on the Hessett corporas case. The holy spirit was represented (as a 
dove) on a frontal at St Thomas Becket Salisbury, and the entire trinity at Holy 
Trinity Cambridge. Angels, too, were popular - as on the pall at St Gregory Nor¬ 
wich, where they carried the departed souls to paradise. But equally numerous 
were the saints. Mary appeared in several bible-based scenes: with Gabriel (for 
instance) on the East Langdon cope, with the infant Jesus on the Skenfrith cope, 
and with John at the crucifixion on the Baunton frontal. Non-scriptural scenes 
included her assumption into heaven, as on the Skenfrith cope and the Chipping 
Campden frontal. John the baptist was depicted on the Dunstable hearse cloth, 
and Mary Magdalene on the Hullavington chasuble. An altar cloth ‘stained [i.e. 
painted] with our lady, St Gregory’s pity and St Anne’ was owned by St Laurence 
Reading in 1503, and others showing St Clement and St Laurence himself were 
to be seen in the same church by 1517. 4 [Figures: 16,20, IV] 

As at Reading, the choice of a religious figure was sometimes determined by 
the church’s dedication. At Dunstable, on the other hand, the John the baptist 
on the hearse cloth reflected its ownership by a fraternity dedicated to this saint. 
Owners and donors might also be recorded by their arms, as on the Cirencester 
cope, or their rebuses, as on the Baunton frontal. The Dunstable cloth displayed 
not only the arms of the mercers and haberdashers but also portraits of the Fayrey 
family. Sometimes, too, there was an inscription - usually in Latin, because read 
mainly by priests. A God-focused ‘Da gloriam deo’ appeared on the Hullavington 
chasuble; a Mary-directed ‘Ave gratia plena’ on the East Langdon cope. Prayers 
from the vulgate were embroidered on the St Peter Sudbury funeral pall. Some 
cloth, like the Cirencester and East Langdon copes, bore an exhortation to pray 
for the donor’s soul. 5 

The hostility of most protestants to such cloth was provoked not only by 
its pictures and inscriptions, which supported saint veneration and prayer for 
the dead, but also (and supremely) by its inescapable association with the mass. 
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22 Ring for lent cloth (in chancel pier). Salthouse (Noifolk). 
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Vestments, in particular, were decried as symbols ofa sacrament-centred theology 
and a priest-controlled church. They were dismissed by Nicholas Ridley as ‘foolish 
and abominable; yea, too fond for a Vice in a play’. John Field saw them as 
‘the garments of the idol’, ‘the garments of Balaamites’, ‘the preaching signs of 
popish priesthood’. ‘They... putus in mind’, he shuddered, ‘of that abomination 
whereunto they (in times past) have served’; ‘they are wicked, and against the word 
of God’. In 1549 pro-government forces in the south west chose to celebrate the 
defeat of the catholic rebellion by dressing a priest in his mass vestments, loading 
him with a holy water bucket, sacring bell and other ritual apparatus, and then 
hanging him in chains from his own church tower. Equally theatrical was the 
reaction of an Exeter protestant when, in Mary’s reign, his parson donned the 
mass vestments that he had rejected under Edward VI. In open church John 
Midwinter ‘pointed unto him with his finger, remembering (as it were) his old 
protestations that he would never say mass again’. At the same time it is also 
evident that an attack on church cloth - like an attack on church plate - could 
sometimes owe less to ideological conviction than to material greed. Vestments 
especially were widely coveted, on account of the precious and saleable gold or 
silver to be found in their thread. 6 


EXPENDITURE 

Before its reform, the quantities of cloth owned by a parish church were usually 
substantial and often impressive. By 1529 the inhabitants of Long Melford had 
accumulated no fewer than 44 copes and other vestments, and over 152 items of 
cloth for its masses, processions, vigils and other ritual practices. More typical was 
Exeter’s St Mary Major, which could boast some twenty copes and vestments. In 
addition, moreover, to the parochial collections, a number ofvestments, banners 
and other types of cloth were usually owned by the religious fraternities that 
operated in the church: at Stratton, for instance, the High Cross guild. 7 

In 1530 such items were often relatively new. New vestments were obtained 
at Tintinhull in 1514, and new copes and vestments at Ashburton in 1527-9. 
Five altar cloths for the High Cross guild were blessed at Stratton in 1512. ‘A 
canopy over the high altar, well done, with our lady and four angels and the holy 
ghost’ was endowed by a bequest of £10 from John Almingham at Walberswick 
in 1500. Equally elaborate was the canopy purchased by Holy Trinity Cambridge 
in 1515-16. Produced in London, it was of black and crimson velvet and bore 
representations of the trinity and fourteen sacramental chalices. Processional 
banners showing St Catherine and St Clement were donated at Ashburton in 
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1517-18, and a banner depicting Sts George and Sidwell at Morebath in 1528. 
Expenditure was sometimes high. £1315 s gdwas spent on the Cambridge canopy, 
and as much as £39 - including payment to a ‘broiderer’ for visiting the parish - 
on the copes and vestments at Ashburton. Much expenditure was of necessity 
more modest. Yatton paid 7s 8d in 1508-9 for ‘14 yards of linen to make the lent 
cloth’ and ‘9 yards of buckram for the rood cloth’, while Ashburton spent 5 s 6d 
on an altar cloth in 1520-1. Moreover, a substantial proportion of the cloth to be 
seen in 1530 was far from new. Most of the extant items are (like the Chipping 
Campden cope) datable to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, and only a few 
(most notably the Dunstable hearse cloth of about 1516) to the early sixteenth. 
Nor was cloth always treated with respect: vestments were among the spoils at 
Bratton in about 1510. 8 

The purchase and donation of vestments continued through the period 1530- 
47, as in the southwestern parishes of Antony, St Petrock Exeter, Morebath, 
Stratton, South Tawton and Uffculme. Other items were also still added: at 
Woodbury, for example, a canopy ‘to hang over the sacrament at the high altar’. 
By 1540, nevertheless, high expenditure was becoming less frequent. £27 had 
been spent on vestments at South Tawton in 1531-2; but only £12 was expended 
on similar items at St Petrock Exeter in 1540-1, £7 at both Antony and Stratton 
in 1545-6, and £6 at Morebath in 1546-7. Some newly obtained cloth was in 
fact second-hand, like that acquired by the parishioners of Tavistock at the sup¬ 
pression of their neighbouring abbey. It is also suggestive that, of all the extant 
catholic cloth, the latest datable item is the Biddenham altar frontal of about 1541. 
After 1547, certainly, the accounts, wills and other sources show that expendi¬ 
ture on the traditional types of cloth first dwindled and then came almost to a 
halt. 9 

Only under Mary would it begin to revive. The accounts for this reign record 
numerous payments for vestments, canopies, banners and other types of catholic 
cloth. As with plate, however, and for a similar combination of religious and 
pragmatic reasons, the pre-reformation levels were but seldom regained. Only 
£6, for example, was spent on a vestment at St John’s Bow Exeter, £4 on a cope 
at Coldridge, and a mere £1 10s od on a cope and vestments at Molland. At 
Easingwold in 1553-6 the expenditure on cloth and plate together totalled no 
more than about £8. Groups or individuals might sometimes still donate. An alb 
was presented to an Exeter church by William Hurst, while copes and vestments 
were bequeathed to Sherburn in Elmet by Thomas Morritt- though he cautiously 
arranged their reversion to his heirs if future monarchs should ‘call such things 
into their highnesses’ possession, as of late time hath been’. Even in the south 
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west and the north, however, such donations were now comparatively rare; and 
after 1559 expenditure of this type almost everywhere ceased. 10 


ASSAULT 

As Thomas Morritt was aware, the reformation decades saw not only the decline of 
expenditure on traditional cloth but also its widespread removal and destruction. 
Between 1529 and 1541 the number of copes and vestments at Long Melford fell 
from 44 to 42, and the number of other cloth items from over 152 to about 84. 
Halberton similarly lost vestments in about 1546, when they were stolen from 
the church by local men. But again it was Edward’s reign that witnessed the first 
governmental assault. At Morebath the wardens responded dutifully by removing 
vestments, copes and banners from their church. Although some were then given 
for safekeeping to members of the parish, others (including two copes and two 
tunicles) were surrendered to the royal commissioners; and throughout England 
it is evident that considerable quantities of the once revered cloth were now 
delivered into confiscation. The south east saw vestments disappear from ‘all the 
churches of London and about’, while in the south west the Woodbury wardens 
(for example) surrendered three copes and ten vestments. Many of the redundant 
items were sold. St Martin Leicester gained £8 5s 3d from the sale of vestments, 
hangings and other ‘old gear’ in 1548, and £20 3s 4d from the disposal of more 
copes and vestments in 1553. Woodbury sold sacrament canopies, albs, a surplice 
and an altar cloth, while even conservative Morebath saw banners and altar cloths 
‘sold away without commission’. Sales were accompanied by thefts. St Sidwell 
Exeter was stripped by plundering laymen of all its vestments, and Woodbury lost 
houseling towels, altar cloths, a pall and ‘a fine white canopy cloth to hang over 
the sacrament’. Much cloth was deliberately mutilated - as at Rainham, where 
‘the images of the crucifix, Mary and John’ were ripped from the church’s velvet 
pall. 11 

Cloth confiscated by the Edwardian regime was sometimes returned to its 
parish by Mary Tudor. Some of the lost vestments, for example, were retrieved by 
Ashburton, Dartmouth, South Tawton and Woodbury. Other items were brought 
out of hiding: Croscombe regained altar cloths, vestments and a cope of blue 
velvet. Much, on the other hand, was never recovered - Coston’s vestments, for 
instance, were still being retained by a gentleman in 1556 - and theft was never 
entirely suppressed: Morebath had vestments and altar cloths stolen in 1554. For 
these reasons the cloth collections of the pre-reformation churches were seldom 
recreated. By 1557 as many as 223 of the 243 churches of Kent had failed to restore 
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their vestments, altar hangings, image veils, processional banners and other cloth 
items to even the official minimum. At Stockbury it was reported that ‘they have 
no copes of their own, but such as they borrow’. ‘They be barely furnished with 
all ornaments’, it was said of Newenden; ‘they have but one cope, one vestment 
with an alb.’ Banners for the once-important Rogationtide procession were still 
missing at Goudhurst, Marden, Pluckley, Rainham, Rolvenden and elsewhere. 12 

Confiscation and sale resumed in 1559. Long Melford’s cloth collection was 
now reduced to three vestments and eight other items, and Morebath’s was 
mostly banished from the church. Although in the latter a chasuble, altar cloth 
and banner were again entrusted to local households, other parishes throughout 
England were beginning to sell. Altar cloths thus vanished from St Mary Major 
Exeter (for example) in about 1559, and vestments from St Martin Leicester in 
1561-2. More cloth, including copes and vestments, was sold at Exeter soon after 
1567 and at Ashburton in 1568-70. In Lincolnshire only 36 of the 143 churches 
examined in 15 66 were found to be retaining usable vestments. These included an 
‘old cope’ at Swinestead and another at Belton. Some of the losses in this county 
dated back to Edward’s reign, when Astrape (for instance) had been stripped of 
vestments, albs, amices, stoles, fanels and related items. Most, however, were 
due to destruction, sale or theft since Elizabeth’s accession. At Grantham in 
1559, ‘by a general consent of the whole corporation’, ‘the vestments, copes, 
albs, tunicles and all other such baggages was defaced and openly sold’. In the 
same year Great Gonerby disposed of two copes, two vestments and one alb, 
‘with all the priest’s apparel that he was wont to wear at mass’. These were ‘cut in 
pieces’ and sold to a local tailor, William Carter. Aswardby also saw its alb, amice, 
stole and fanels cut up in 1559, though its two remaining vestments avoided this 
treatment until 1566. Processional banners were similarly defaced or destroyed 
at Glentworth, Habrough, Kirkby Underwood, Syston, Thorpe, Winthorpe and 
elsewhere. Sometimes the proceeds of sales were diverted to secular purposes - 
including (as at Witham) the relief of the poor and the repair of highways. 13 

In the north the pace of destruction was often slower. In 1564-5 the northern 
court of High Commission ordered the parish ofHovingham to sell its vestments, 
and a Boroughbridge man to ‘rip and sell’ some garments from his church. 
1567 saw catholic cloth uncovered by the authorities at Burton Pidsea, Skipsea, 
Wawne and Welwick. This included ‘a cope with images upon it’ at Burton 
Pidsea, and a Lent cloth ‘painted with a cross, nails, spears and suchlike’ at 
Wawne. Nevertheless in most churches by 1570 the campaign appears to have left 
no more than isolated items, which would usually be removed in the subsequent 
decade. At All Saints Derby the copes disappeared from the annual inventories 
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after 1567-8 and the albs after 1576-7, while atLongMelford the remaining copes 
and vestments were sold (for 16s 8d) in 1575-80. A dwindling number of parishes 
were slower still. ‘Old copes’ - one ‘worn out and full of holes’ - were sold by 
Ludlow for 7s in 1584-5, and a cope, vestment and three stoles by St Ewen Bristol 
in as late as 1598. 14 

SURVIVAL, CONVERSION 

The alienations of the reformation era provide the chief reason for the scarcity 
of pre-reformation cloth in the churches today. There are a number of copes, 
as at Chipping Campden, probably because such garments were not associated 
directly with the mass. Much rarer are mass-associated items like chasubles, 
altar cloths and altar frontals, as at Madeley or Baunton. The pyx canopy at 
Dennington is the sole example of its type; so are the pyx cloth and corporas 
caseatHessett. Some survivals, moreover, are mere fragments: the EastLangdon 
cope, for instance, or the Kettlestone vestment. Reformation damage is attested 
also by some church fittings. Alfriston, Salthouse, Shillington, Shipmeadow and 
Troston have all retained evidence of the hooks and rings that (until Edward’s 
reign) supported the lenten veil across the chancel. Metfield, St Peter Mancroft 
Norwich, Pakefield and Ubbeston have kept the pulleys which raised the veil into 
place for Lent and lowered it again on Easter Sunday. 15 [Surmral: 21,• loss: 22] 
Where catholic cloth survived it was often - especially in the early Elizabethan 
years - drastically modified for protestant use. Glentworth, Gunby and Thorpe 
all converted their albs into protestant surplices to be worn by their ministers. 
The Thorpe alb was ‘defaced, and a surplice made thereof for our church’. Pulpit 
hangings were made from the copes at Grantham, and covers for the communion 
table were fashioned from altar cloths at Glentworth and Winterton and from 
albs at North Witham and Ulceby. The mutilated Grantham copes were ‘laid on 
the pulpit at every preaching’, while the Glentworth altar cloths were ‘defaced 
and made table cloths’. It was probably also in these years that copes, chasubles, 
tunicles and other types of catholic cloth were turned into the extant hearse 
cloth at Littledean, the desk cloths at Steeple Aston and Sutton Benger, the 
pulpit cloths at Cirencester, Pilton and Wool and the communion table cloths 
at Brixham, Culmstock, Holcombe Burnell and Lyng. The damage often thus 
caused is evident (for example) at Sutton Benger and at St Mary Arches Exeter, 
where an outline on the cope shows that a figure of the crucified Christ was 
ripped away. At St Mary Cambridge in 1568 an ‘image of our lady’ was similarly 
‘taken of the blue velvet altar cloth, by the commandment of the archdeacon’ - 
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and then sold to a ‘singing man’ for 6s. At Ludlow the next year the wardens paid 
a woman 2d ‘for the taking out of the sign of the cross, out of an altar cloth’. 16 
[Mutilation: IV] 

In some cases - and probably in part to discredit the rites with which it was 
associated - the redundant cloth was put to sacrilegious uses. Early Elizabethan 
Lincolnshire saw it turned into bed hangings at Dowsby and Tallington, into 
cushions at Haconby, Stow and Swaton and into secular clothing at Denton, 
Horbling and Thorpe. At Tallington John Wright converted banners into ‘cloths 
for to hang his hall with’, while at Thorpe an amice was ‘given away to a poor 
woman: which she made her child a shirt of. A similar indifference to the catholic 
past was displayed at Holy Trinity Bungay, where by 1577 ‘certain pieces of old 
copes’ had been employed to make ‘the game players’ gowns and coats’. 17 


PROTESTANT CLOTH 

For the protestant service - as regulated (for example) by Archbishop Parker 
in 1566 - the essential cloth was of only two types. One was a surplice for the 
minister; the other, a covering for the communion table. 18 

Replacing the colour and ornamentation of the catholic vestment, the white 
simplicity of the protestant surplice was intended to demonstrate visibly the 
clergyman’s transformation from a mass-performing priest into a bible-teaching 
pastor. At the same time it signalled a continuing distinction between the ordained 
cleric and his lay congregation. ‘The queen hath not established these garments 
and things for any holiness’ sake or religion’, the lord mayor of London explained 
in 1567; ‘but only for a civil order and comeliness, because she would have 
ministers known from other men.’ Those purchased by parishes in Elizabeth’s 
reign were in most cases relatively cheap. Fifteen shillings was expended at 
Stratton in 1562-3, ns at St Peter Ipswich in 1566 and 10s at Crediton and 
Morebath in 1566-7. Even cheaperwere cannibalized catholic vestments. By 1566 
surplices had been produced in this way for several churches in Lincolnshire, 
and in 1572-3 St Thomas Salisbury spent 5s 6d on ‘making of two surplices, 
that were made of four of the albs which be in the vestry’. However simple and 
inexpensive, clerical dress of this type would be rejected as inherently popish 
by the more puritan members of the English church. Opposition was strongest 
in the south east, but was reported even in Somerset (for example) in 1568. It 
would be further provoked by the laudian supremacy, which compelled many 
parishes to buy new and sometimes more elaborate garments for their clergy: St 
Martin Leicester, for example, paid £2 5s 2d for a surplice in 1632-3. Such dress 
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was resented as a burden on parochial finances as well as a deviation from the 
reformation norm; during the civil war it would frequently be burned or shredded 
by the parliamentarian soldiery. 19 

The communion table also had to be ‘decently covered’. Under Edward and 
Elizabeth, again, its cloths seem usually to have been simple and cheap. Often 
they were refashioned from catholic altar cloths, as at Winterton, or from catholic 
vestments, as at North Witham; and a new one made for Cratfield in 1572 cost 
only is. Later, especially under laudian influence, they were sometimes more 
expensive. ‘A carpet cloth for the communion table’ was bought for £4 3s id 
at St Martin Leicester in 1628-9, and one of lace-edged linen was donated to 
Shadingfield by Elizabeth Cuddon in 1632. 20 

In addition to the surplice on its minister and the cloth on its communion 
table, the congregation in a parish church might see also a cloth upon its pulpit. 
During the episcopate of the zealously protestant Miles Coverdale at Exeter in 
Edward’s reign, one city parish employed three palls to ‘cover the pulpit of the 
church at such time when my lord bishop or any other worshipful preacher shall 
preach there’. At early Elizabethan Grantham and elsewhere a cover of this type 
was similarly manufactured from redundant catholic items. Later it might be a 
more expensive piece - to signal the pulpit’s new importance in the protestant 
service, and perhaps even to indicate its spiritual equivalence to the cloth-covered 
table. £5 4s was spent on a black velvet ‘cloth for the pulpit’ by St Martin in the 
Fields in 15 94, while a green velvet ‘pulpit cloth’ was donated by a gentlewoman to 
Basingstoke church in 1622. ‘She desireth’, it was noted, ‘that it might serve and 
be hung upon the pulpit every festival day and sabbath day, and every lecture day.’ 
St Peter Sudbury retains another Jacobean item of this type. Cloths for the pulpit, 
like those for the minister and the table, were invariably devoid of the pictures and 
words that had formerly been seen on their catholic equivalents. That at St Martin 
in the Fields was embroidered with flowers; that at Sudbury bears the arms and 
initials of the supreme governor. 21 


ANALYSIS 

In 1530 a wide array of vestments and other ritual cloth was to be found in 
almost every English parish church. Much was old, some relatively new. Over the 
subsequent decades it was everywhere decimated by official confiscation and by 
local sale and theft; and in most cases it was either wholly destroyed or defaced 
and converted to a non-catholic use. The cloth that replaced it was more limited 
in quantity and protestant in function and appearance. These changes had been 
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largely completed by 1580, albeit more speedily in the south and east of England 
than in the north and west. 

Produced by skilled embroiderers and other craftsmen, catholic cloth was 
commissioned by churchwardens and financed by local donors: the Fayreys, for 
instance, at Dunstable in about 1516. Later supporters included the Sherburn 
in Elmet man who bequeathed vestments to his church in Mary’s reign, and 
the Morebath parishioners who hid cloth in their homes to foil the agents of 
Edward and Elizabeth. The predominant motives of such men and women were 
to honour the sacraments, to solicit the saints and to attract prayer for the souls 
of the departed. Catholic cloth, however, might also display the wealth and status 
of its donor, and sometimes would garner a substantial profit for its makers: the 
embroiderer and his assistants, for example, who earned some £39 at Ashburton 
in 1527-9. 

Notably less supportive of the traditional cloth were the increasing numbers 
of parishioners who ceased to donate it to their churches, the wardens and other 
authority figures by whom it was either sold or surrendered into confiscation, and 
the individuals by whom it was stolen or bought for a secular conversion. Such 
non-traditionalists included the wardens of Woodbury, who in Edward’s reign 
sold some cloth items and delivered others to the government, and the mayor and 
aldermen of Grantham, who organized the defacement and sale of their town’s 
catholic cloth in 15 5 9. They included also the Great Gonerby tailor William Carter, 
who in the same year acquired defaced vestments for his own professional use. In 
addition, a substantial number of clothworkers proved willing to produce plain 
surplices and table or pulpit cloths for the new service - just as most parishes and 
some donors proved willing to pay for them. 

Such attitudes sprang in large measure from protestant belief. For a John Mid¬ 
winter or a John Field, vestments and associated items were the visible symbols of 
‘popish priesthood’. More secular motives, however, might include material gain 
(for the thieves and purchasers of catholic cloth) and pay (for the craftsmen who 
produced the protestant replacements). Important also was respect for authority, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. It was ‘by the commandment of the archdeacon’ 
that an altar cloth was mutilated at St Mary Cambridge in 1568. 
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SERVICE BOOKS 

On the eve of reform, performance of the rites of the parish church depended not 
only on its screens, altars, font, plate and cloth but also on its service books. Its 
mass books and portises provided its priests with the words and gestures for the 
most highly revered and dramatic of its sacraments. Its graduals and antiphoners 
contained the music that accompanied this rite and the canonical hours. Bap¬ 
tisms, marriages, burials and the other occasion-based services were guided by 
the church’s manuals, and the important processions by its processioners. The 
lessons read at mattins were contained in its legends - lectionaries which (in 
Exeter diocese, for example) included the lives of locally venerated figures like 
Breage, la and Sidwell. Miraculous saint stories were recounted also in the parish 
copy of the Golden Legend. 1 

A substantial collection of such books was usually to be found within the parish 
church. In 1516 St Laurence Reading could boast not only a portis, an ordinal, 
a martyrology and a Golden Legend; it also possessed two legends, four books of 
pricksong, four processionals, four manuals, five antiphoners, six graduals and 
seven mass books. As many as forty-six such liturgical books were owned by 
Long Melford in 1529. Some remained in manuscript but a rising number were 
in print. ‘Four processionals printed’, ‘a mass book printed’, ‘a manual book 
printed’ and ‘a great portis of print’ were already in the collection at Pilton by 
1507. New acquisitions were added to the inherited stock by parochial purchase 
or individual gift. At Ranworth a lavish antiphoner with illuminated pictures as 
well as music had been bequeathed by John Cobbe in 1478. ‘A book called Legenda 
sanctoris’ was bought by the wardens of St Dunstan Canterbury (for £1) in 1500, 
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23 Antiphoner (detail). Ranujorth (Noifolk). 


while a mass book was bequeathed to Highbray church by Christopher Stephen 
in 1524. Not all such literature was treated with respect: a mass book was stolen 
from Bratton church by laymen in about 1510. 2 [Antiphoner: 23] 

Some types of book continued to be purchased or donated throughout the 
Henrician upheavals. A mass book, for example, was bequeathed to the fraternity 
of our lady in Uffculme church in 1535. ‘Feigned legends’, in contrast, began to 
encounter official disapproval, which culminated in a decree for their suppression 
in 1543. Among the last to be bought by a parish church was the ‘new legend 
of the story of St Cuthborow’, an Anglo-Saxon abbess, acquired for 6s 8d at 
Wimborne in 1538. By this date, moreover, the regime was demanding also the 
defacement of the parish’s service books: all references to the pope or Thomas 
Becket were to be erased. Although some priests were slow to obey, in several 
places (including Gislingham, Harwich, Jacobstowe and Stanton Lacy) they were 
reported to authority by their own parishioners. Two Jacobstowe men indeed 
delivered their parson’s portis to the bishop’s chancellor, protesting that he 
had failed to remove the service performed in Thomas Becket’s honour. The 
effectiveness of this campaign is indicated by the eradication of Becket’s name 
from most of the surviving medieval service books. In addition, some volumes 
fell victim to the rising tide of sale and theft. At Long Melford by 1541 the forty-six 
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service books had been reduced to forty, and books of this type were stolen by 
laymen from Halberton church in about 1546. 3 

Despite the anger of the southwestern rebels in 1549, Edward Vi’s reign wit¬ 
nessed a government-organized campaign against the Latin service book. ‘Little 
scripture in it, saving here and there a patch’, agreed a loyal protestant; ‘and the 
rest partly out of some friar’s bosom, a piece out of some monk’s cloister, another 
portion out of some book of false, feigned lives and miracles.’ In some parishes, 
including Morebath, the mass books were obediently removed from the church 
but then entrusted to the care of local inhabitants. On the other hand, in many 
places a more permanent loss is indicated by Edwardian records of confiscation 
and by Marian expenditure on replacements. AtWoodbury, for example, the ‘Latin 
books’ were loaded onto horses in 1549-50 and then despatched to Exeter. This, 
noted the churchwardens, was done ‘according to the commandment’. At North 
Elmham ‘the great antiphoners, grades, legends, mass books and all other kinds 
of books of the old service’ were sold by the parish in 1550: they fetched 10s. At 
Long Melford, too, the once-sacred volumes - which included a mass book and 
a legend as well as processionals, graduals and ordinals - were either sold by 
the church or ‘scattered abroad, and delivered to certain light persons’. Many, in 
consequence, were ‘spoiled and mangled’. In the London parish of St Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, the catholic service books had similarly been ‘defaced’ and sold by 
I 55 2 - 4 

At Long Melford, Woodbury and elsewhere, Mary’s reign saw books returning 
to their churches. Sometimes a payment was required: St Martin Leicester had 
to spend 16s 6d to repurchase its mass book, psalter, processional, manual and 
coucher. Often, moreover, the restoration was but partial. Long Melford, for 
instance, regained only ‘some of them, that were saved’. And since donations 
were now less frequent than before the reformation - the Morebath wives were 
unusual in presenting a manual to their church - the parish funds had often to 
finance replacements. St Edmund Salisbury, for example, spent £113s 4d on an 
antiphoner, a processional and two graduals in 1553-4. A significant number 
of parishes proved less ready to invest. Even the officially required minimum of 
service books had not been attained in 52 of the 226 Somerset churches in 1554, 
nor in 61 of the 243 Kent churches in 1557. Porlock in Somerset had ‘not enough 
to celebrate divine service’, while Bathampton had none - ‘nor as yet can get 
none, but that be borrowed’. In Kent an antiphoner and a gradual were lacking at 
St James Dover, and two antiphoners, two graduals and two hymnals at Ashford. 
There were similar deficiencies in Lincolnshire. ‘All the books that we had in our 
church in the time of Queen Mary’, the wardens of Kirkby Underwood would 
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later recall, ‘we borrowed of... Brearley, late parson of Rippingale.’ ‘As for mass 
books’, agreed their counterparts at North Witham, ‘we had none but one that 
we borrowed of Sir John Davey, our parson.’ 5 

Elizabeth’s accession halted any expenditure on catholic books and renewed 
the assault on those that remained. They had disappeared from the inventories 
at Long Melford by 1559, at St Breock by 1565 and at St Mary Major Exeter by 
1567. At St Breock a psalter, a processional and a manual had gone by 1560, and a 
mass book, portis, processional and manual by 1565. In Lincolnshire, similarly, 
usable catholic service books were found in only 4 of the 143 churches examined 
in 1566. One was Gunby, where a ‘processioner’ remained. Of the dated losses 
in this county, some 76 per cent had occurred in 1559-62 and only 24 per cent in 
1563-6. 6 


DESTRUCTION, REPLACEMENT 

What happened to the vanished volumes? Some, like the Morebath mass book, had 
again been removed from the church and entrusted to sympathetic individuals. In 
the north east such ‘books of service’ were preserved by some parishes until 1569, 
when they were briefly restored ‘to say mass withal in the rebellion time’. More 
often, however, the prohibited literature had been either defaced or destroyed. At 
Exeter, for instance, an act book of the city chamber - commencing, significantly, 
in 1560 - was bound by material from a mutilated service book. In Lincolnshire 
such damage was often being inflicted in as early as 1559. At Aswardby, for 
instance, ‘all the mass books, and all books of papistry, were torn in pieces in 
anno 1 Elizabeth’; they were then ‘sold to pedlars, to lap spice in’. At Gedney ‘the 
mass books, and all other popish books, were torn in pieces and made away’, 
while at Glentworth a mass book, portis, manual and processional, ‘with all 
other books of service’, were ‘defaced’ by the churchwardens. Yorkshire saw the 
defacement of service books belonging to Thirsk and South Kilvington in 1562. 
In Cornwall, more tardily, ‘two pieces of old books’ would be sold by Stratton 
church in 1570. 7 

In many places the prohibited books were destroyed by burning. The years 
1559 and 1560 saw such holocausts not only in London but also in some relatively 
distant parishes: for instance, Beeson, Grantham, Habrough and Witham in Lin¬ 
colnshire. Victims included ‘the mass books, with the rest of such Latin legends’ 
at Beeson, and the ‘mass books, legend books and all other papistical books’ at 
Grantham - where, for maximum publicity, the ceremony was performed at the 
market cross. The Habrough victims were (in a churchwarden’s unambiguously 
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protestant words) ‘our mass books, with the rest of such feigned fables and pel- 
tering popish books’. This county saw subsequent burnings at Belton in 1564 - 
which consumed ‘a mass book, with divers other Latin books belonging to the 
idolatrous mass and popish service’ - and at Thorpe in 1566. In Yorkshire a Bor- 
oughbridge man, Edward Wreakes, was found to be hiding prohibited books in 
his house in 15 65. He was ordered to burn them publicly at Boroughbridge itself, 
at market time, and also at York, ‘declaring that he hath offended in keeping 
the same, contrary to the duty of a good Christian man, desiring all others to 
take example by him’. ‘Old papistical books in the Latin tongue’ were similarly 
destroyed at Aysgarth in 1567. By the end of the reign, to the chagrin of catholics 
like Nicholas Roscarrock, destruction of this type had effectively erased many 
of the traditional rites and cults from local memory - ‘the violence of hostility 
consuming books and records in such sort as there is nothing remaining but bare 
names’. With rare exceptions - the Ranworth antiphoner, for instance - the books 
used in the parish churches of pre-reformation England have failed to survive. 8 
[Suruxual: 23] 

By what were they replaced? The new service books were markedly fewer in 
number than their catholic counterparts - because of the greater simplicity of 
reformed worship, and because of the greater uniformity imposed by common 
prayer. They were even more different in their replacement ofLatin by the language 
of the English people. The aim was the active engagement of the lay congregation: 
‘the heart is not moved with words that be not understand’, insisted their prin¬ 
cipal author, Thomas Cranmer. Churchwardens’ accounts show that under both 
Edward and Elizabeth the new English books of common prayer were purchased 
almost everywhere when officially required. Ashburton was typical. ‘A new book, 
in which they read the epistles and gospels’, was acquired here for 3s 4d in 1549. 
In 1552-3, at a cost of 4s 4d, this first Edwardian prayer book was superseded 
by the more radical second: ‘a new book, called a communion book’. Finally in 
1:559-60 the two wardens, Thomas Dolbeare and Richard Mewcomb, spent 5s 
on ‘the communion book’ - the recently authorized Elizabethan version - and a 
further is 4d ‘for fetching home of the same book’. Additional or replacement 
copies were purchased frequently in the following decades: St Nicholas Warwick, 
for example, invested 7s 6d in ‘a new book of common prayer’ in 1616. Some 
such volumes - at Beccles, the 1549 version - have survived in the churches into 
recent times. Also acquired regularly were English psalters, which were designed 
to promote congregational involvement through the singing of psalms. In 1553 
St Mary Cambridge spent 7s on ‘three psalter books in English, to sing or say the 
psalms of the service’, while in 1559-60 Ashburton paid 3 s 2d for three ‘psalter 
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books’. In the folio and quarto formats intended for church use, no fewer than 
75 editions of the Sternhold and Hopkins metrical psalms would be published in 
1562-99, and a further 123 in 1600-40. 9 

Both prayer book and psalter were frequently confiscated by the Marian regime. 
The wardens of Dartmouth, for example, surrendered their Edwardian commu¬ 
nion book to the archdeacon at Totnes. At St Breock, on the other hand, a 
communion book and two English psalters survived in 1557, while at Combehay 
the English service books continued to be used - ‘for lack of a Latin book’, it was 
alleged. After 1559 these books became a standard feature of the parish church, 
though in some Yorkshire villages (for example) their arrival was relatively slow. 
Sometimes, as at Roos in 1567, they fell victim to neglect, and in the north east 
they were attacked violently by the catholic rebels of 1569. 10 


BIBLES 

The literature required by a parish for its protestant worship included not only 
the English prayer book and the English psalter but also (and of paramount 
importance) the English bible. ‘Being read unto the people’, declared Philip 
Nichols in Edward’s reign, ‘to instruction and edifying of the congregation, [it] 
is the word of God; yea, Christ, the bread of life, which came from heaven, so 
that who so eateth thereof shall live ever.’ Catholics, in contrast, tended to view 
vernacular bibles with suspicion. ‘We will have the bible, and all books of scripture 
in English, to be called in again’, demanded the southwestern rebels in 1549; ‘for 
we be informed that otherwise the clergy shall not of long time confound the 
heretics.’ 11 

‘The bible’, recalled Nichols in 1548, ‘was an unknown thing within these 
twenty year here in England.’ Although scripture was in fact owned by some 
churches before the reformation, it was invariably in Latin and seldom on public 
display. ‘The bible’ appeared in an inventory at Bassingbourn in 1498, and ‘Paul’s 
epistles’ in the accounts for All Saints Derby in about 1525. More common, as at 
St Laurence Reading in 1516, was a book with readings from either the psalms, 
the gospels or the epistles: a psalter, a gospeller or an epistoler. Occasionally, 
as at St Thomas Aeon in London in 1514, a psalter might be chained to a church 
tomb. Nevertheless it was not until 1538 that each parish was officially required 
to purchase a copy of the English bible, and to display it in the church ‘in some 
convenient place... whereas your parishioners may most commodiously resort 
to the same and read it’. It is evident from churchwardens’ accounts throughout 
the realm that almost all had complied by 1546, and were now exhibiting either 
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the ‘Great Bible’ or the Matthews version. Approximately half had obeyed by 
1541, not only in towns like Dartmouth and Exeter but also in rural areas like 
Iddesleigh, Morebath and Woodbury. At Morebath, for example, ‘the church 
book called the bible’ was obtained from Exeter, tied to a cord and displayed in 
the church. Slower parishes were persuaded to conform by the fines threatened 
in a royal proclamation of 1541. At Stratton, where the apparitor of a church 
court had to ‘sue for the books’ in 1540, a bible was duly acquired in 1541. In 
1547, moreover, each parish was ordered to exhibit also an English translation of 
Erasmus’s paraphrases of the new testament. Again most obeyed, even Stratton 
buying ‘a book called Erasmus’ in 1547-8, and some invested also in additional 
copies of the bible. Now, rejoiced Nicholas Ridley, ‘our saviour Christ, [and] his 
apostles, prophets and teachers, spake in the temple to the people of England in 
the English tongue: so that they might be understood plainly... of the godly, and 
such as sought for heavenly knowledge’. 12 [Bible: 24] 

Mary’s reign saw such bibles and paraphrases generally removed from public 
display. Some parishes, like Dartmouth and Morebath, surrendered their volumes 
into confiscation. Others, including at least one in Cornwall and ten in Kent, 
retained them in as late as 1557: Stockbury, for instance, had to be ordered to 
‘bring in the bible and paraphrases to Canterbury’. The accounts suggest also 
that in 1559-60 the churches normally obeyed official orders and again displayed 
the two books. A minority of parishes, including Morebath, had to purchase new 
copies. More often the required books were removed from storage or retrieved 
from confiscation - as at St John’s Bow Exeter, which paid 2d for ‘fetching home of 
the paraphrases’. Additional copies would be bought frequently in the following 
decades. St Peter Ipswich, for example, spent 12s on the Erasmian paraphrases in 
1566, while Exning paid £18s 2d in 1590 ‘for the bible at London, and for bringing 
of it from the stationers’. Although the translation acquired by some churches 
was the Geneva version, as at St Mary Cambridge in 1578, the more usual purchase 
was the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ after 1568 and the ‘authorized’ version after 1611. This 
latter was the ‘new bible, of the new translation’ bought by St Mary Devizes (for 
£2 6s od) in 1614. 13 

By the early years of Elizabeth’s reign the English bible had thus become an 
indispensable and highly visible feature of the parish church. Respect for it, 
however, was not yet universal, especially in the remoter regions. In the north 
east in 1569 it was deliberately destroyed by the catholic rebels; and in several 
parishes of Yorkshire in 15 67 a copy of adequate size and condition was not yet on 
display. Sometimes it was ‘not of the largest volume’, as at Swine, or in disrepair, 
as at Rise. Paraphrases, too, were torn at Swine and missing at Rise. In 1570 the 
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24 The ‘Great Bible’ (1539): title page, depicting its distribution to his subjects by Henry VIII. 
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parish of Kirkby still had ‘no bible, neither other books that are appointed to be 
in the church’. 14 


OTHER BOOKS, LIBRARIES 

Bibles and paraphrases were increasingly accompanied by other governmentally 
‘appointed’ books. One was the Book o/Homilies, designed (by Thomas Cranmer 
and other protestants) to provide the parochial congregation with spiritual and 
social teaching in the absence of a licensed preacher. The longest homily was 
directed ‘against peril of idolatry and superfluous decking of churches’. Church¬ 
wardens’ accounts suggest that in response to the official orders, the ‘homily 
book’ was acquired by many parishes after 1547 and by most after 1559. For 
example, the second edition of 1563 was bought by Ludlow (for 3s 4d) in that 
year, and by St Peter Ipswich (for 4s 4d) in 1566-though at Skirlaugh ‘the second 
tome of homilies’ had not arrived by 1567. Other frequent purchases included 
lohn Foxe’s Acts and Monuments and the works of Bishop lewel. The former, which 
appeared in 1563, propagated not only a vigorously anti-catholic interpretation 
of church history but also a powerful vision of protestant England’s divinely 
ordained mission. A reasoned defence of the reformation was supplied by lewel’s 
Apology, which Archbishop Parker ordered to be placed in every church. ‘A book 
called Jewel’s Works’, costing £1 6s od, was bought by Youlgreave in 1611. John 
Calvin’s Institutes might also be acquired - as at South Tawton in 1560-1, when 
its incumbent (significantly) was a licensed preacher of the protestant faith. In 
1596 Maidstone church was left money by a local yeoman to buy an English 
translation of this influential work. It was to be chained to a desk in the nave, 
‘for the better instruction of the poor and simple therein’. Tudor or early Stuart 
copies of such books have often remained in parish churches into recent times. 
Bibles have survived at Abingdon, Ashton under Lyne and Shorwell, and the 
Erasmian paraphrases (with Edwardian dates) at Kingsthorpe and All Hallows 
Lombard Street. The Acts and Monuments at Whitchurch and Chelsea were datable 
to 1566 and 1601, and the works of Jewel at Dronfield and Bromsgrove to 1569 
and 1609. 1609 was also the date of Calvin’s commentary on Isaiah at St Giles 
Northampton. 15 

A parish church might even maintain a small library of appropriate books. Ten 
volumes, including Pupilla oculi, Vitae patrum and Legenda aurea, were ‘tied with 
chains’ in the lady chapel at All Saints Derby in as early as 1525, but these were 
primarily for Latin-reading priests. It was chiefly the reformation era that saw 
parishes establish libraries for the biblical education of their clergy - at Langley, 
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for instance, the vicar, curate and ‘all other ministers and preachers of God’s 
word’ - and sometimes also of their literate laymen. Examples included Totnes 
in 1566, Bury St Edmunds in 1595, Grantham in 1598, Repton in 1622-3, Langley 
Marish in 1623, Cartmel in about 1629 and Boston in 1635. The books might be 
kept in a porch chamber, as at Boston and Grantham, or in a specially constructed 
room, as at Langley Marish. At Repton they initially numbered fourteen books, 
which the donor (Mr William Bladon) intended ‘to be employed for the use of the 
parish’. They included not only ‘a fair bible, well bound’, and officially approved 
titles like Foxe’s ‘book of martyrs’ and the works of Bishop Babington, but also 
several volumes of a puritan hue: ‘Mr Perkins on the creed’, for example, as well 
as ‘Mr Dod and Cleaver on the commandments’ and ‘The plain man’s pathway and 
sermon 0/repentance by Mr Dent’. 16 


LECTERNS, DESKS 

The use of books in church services created a need for at least one lectern or 
reading desk. Before the reform its primary function was to support the large and 
heavy Latin service book during the priest’s performance of the liturgy. For this 
reason it was positioned normally on the north side of the chancel and close to 
the high altar. After the reformation, however, it was employed most frequently 
to support the English bible, especially during the reading of scripture to the 
congregation. In consequence it was usually relocated to the east end of the nave. 
At St Petrock Exeter in 1559-60, for instance, it was removed from the chancel 
and placed ‘in the body of the church, to set the bible on’. 17 

Although sometimes, as at Etwall, a stone projection from the north chancel 
wall, the pre-reformation lectern was normally a free-standing structure of wood, 
as at Middleton, of stone, as at Crowle, or of brass, as at Woolpit. If not a plain 
desk, as at Shipdham, it might be shaped like a pelican, as at Middleton, or like 
an eagle, as at Woolpit and many other places. The female pelican was believed 
to feed her young with her own blood: she thus symbolized Christ’s death. The 
eagle represented St John, whose gospel (especially its first verse) was thought 
to be charged with particular power. The lectern might bear also an image, as at 
Yeovil, or an inscription, as at St Gregory Norwich: this latter requested prayer 
for the souls ofWilliam Welbroke and his wives. The Ranworth structure-which 
held books to be both read and sung - bore a painted eagle, the ‘In principio 
erat verbum’ from St John’s gospel and the opening words of a plainsong chant. 
At Clare and Woolpit there was a money slot, presumably for the collection of a 
parish offering. 18 [Lecterns: 25, V] 
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25 Desk lectern (wood). Ranujorth (Norfolk). 
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Some of the lecterns to be seen in 1530 were of recent acquisition. The date 1504 
appears at Lowestoft, and heraldry implying the period 1504-19 atBigbury. Most, 
nevertheless, had been inherited from previous generations, those at Shipdham 
and St Gregory Norwich (for example) dating from about 1470 and 1496. Both 
construction and purchase declined substantially in the mid-Tudor years: St Peter 
Cheap was unusual in spending £3 7s 7d on an ‘eagle of brass’ in 1555. Recovery 
thereafter was slow. The wooden lectern at Chedzoy arrived in 1618, and the 
brass eagles at Chipping Campden and Wimborne in 1618 and 1633. A number 
of the pre-reformation lecterns were allowed to survive, which explains why 
several dozen can still be seen in parish churches. The cost of survival, however, 
included normally a change of usage - into stands for English prayer books or 
English bibles - and sometimes also an act of mutilation. At Yeovil in 1565 the 
churchwardens paid 2d for ‘putting out of the two pictures upon the brass desk 
that the lessons be read on’. The original statuettes have similarly been removed 
from their canopied niches on the oak lectern at All Saints Pavement York. It is 
evident also that a much larger number of such furnishings have been lost. Some 
were confiscated by the royal commissioners, as happened at Long Melford in 
3:553. Others were sold by their parishes. In London, for example, St Christopher 
le Stocks received £2 is 6d for its ‘eagle of latten or brass’ in 1581. 19 

After 1538 a desk was required for the English bible, which had to be displayed 
in the nave for public consultation. In London in 1540 the wardens of St Mary 
Woolnoth paid 6d ‘for making a desk to set on the bible’, and 2d ‘for two staples 
for the chain of the said bible’. In Devon in 1542, their counterparts at Woodbury 
bought a similar ‘desk to lay the bible on’ and a chain to secure it. A bible chain 
of this type may have been held by the ring still visible on the Bridford parclose 
screen. Many more such desks would be erected in the following decades - not 
only for bibles, but also for the other protestant books now on display. Two were 
purchased at Ashburton (for is iod and 2d) in 1547-9. I 59 ° Hodnet church 

was bequeathed 10s by Thomas Iken to buy ‘a desk and a chain’ for its copies 
of Erasmus, Foxe and Jewel. At St Martin Leicester in 1593-4 the seven books 
donated by Simon Crafter were all ‘chained in the church’, and chains for ‘the 
books of martyrs’ were bought by St Nicholas Warwick in 1632-3. 20 

Alongside these innovations, parish churches increasingly erected a new type of 
reading desk at the east end ofthe nave. Fitted with a seat, and known sometimes as 
the ‘low pulpit’, this was primarily (in the words of Edmund Grindal) a structure 
‘wherein the minister shall stand, with his face toward the people, when he 
readeth morning and evening prayer’. It was intended to ensure ‘that the people 
may the better hear the morning and evening prayer... and be the more edified 
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thereby’. This relocation of the service from chancel to nave not only signalled 
a reduction of the spiritual distance between the minister and his congregation; 
it also reflected an increasing emphasis on the need for parishioners to hear 
and absorb the words read to them in their native tongue. The construction of 
such a desk in every parish church was ordered by the bishops of Elizabeth I - 
Parkhurst ofNorwich, for example, in 15 6g, and Grindal ofYork in 1571 - and was 
reiterated by the canons of the church of England in 1604. Compliance is attested 
by numerous churchwardens’ accounts. In London, for example, St Peter Cheap 
in 1568 could boast a ‘pew wherein Mr parson saith the service’; and even in the 
south west such a furnishing is recorded in most of the accounts for 1560-70. 
Ashburton, for instance, spent 6d in 1566-7 on ‘the desk, for the vicar saying 
the service in the church’. Extant examples include those erected at Sutton in 
1582, Harleston in 1591, Salford Priors in 1616, Chedzoy in 1620 and Mayfield 
in 1630-1. Some bear carvings or inscriptions of non-catholic type: renaissance 
motifs (for example) at Clevedon, and ‘Richard Atkins, schoolmaster, 1582’ at 
Sutton. 21 


ANALYSIS 

The pre-reformation church invariably possessed a range of Latin service books 
both old and new. In the era of reform they almost wholly disappeared, either 
through the official confiscations or through local sale and theft. Large numbers 
of them were mutilated or publicly burned, and many of their supporting lecterns 
were similarly destroyed. In all churches they were replaced by English prayer 
books, bibles, paraphrases, psalters and other types of protestant literature, 
together often with new reading desks. The transformation was reversed only 
temporarily under Mary and completed in her half-sister’s reign - though more 
rapidly in the south and east than in outlying regions. 

Catholic literature was provided for the pre-reformation churches by a con¬ 
siderable number of writers, printers and booksellers. It was financed either 
by the parish and its wardens, as at St Dunstan Canterbury in 1500, or by 
donors like Highbray’s Christopher Stephen in 1524. Fierce support for the ‘Latin 
books’ - and bitter opposition to the protestant replacements - was demonstrated 
by the southwestern rebels in 1549 and their northeastern equivalents in 1569. A 
less violent traditionalism was shown by the Morebath parishioners who, under 
both Edward and Elizabeth, hid mass books from the agents of the protestant 
regime. Attitudes of these types sprang primarily from a reverence for the catholic 
sacraments in general and for the mass in particular. For the writers, printers and 
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sellers of the books, this will doubtless have been conjoined with a desire for 
profit. 

A different stance was adopted by an increasing number of churchwardens - 
like those at Woodbury, who obediently bought their bible, desk and chain 
under Henry VIII and surrendered their Latin books to the authorities under 
Edward VI. They were assisted by a rising number of parishioners like the Jacob- 
stowe men who delivered their parson’s portis, or the Aswardby pedlars who 
bought mass books to use as wrappings for their spices. Most wardens and many 
other parishioners proved equally willing to buy English bibles and other protes- 
tant literature for their churches. They included Thomas Dolbeare and Richard 
Mewcomb, the Ashburton wardens who purchased the Elizabethan communion 
book in 1559-60, and Thomas Iken, who placed Foxe, Jewel and other works in 
Hodnet church in 1590. 

These anti-traditional attitudes were in large part the consequence ofprotestant 
convictions concerning the nature of worship and the importance of scripture. 
Belief of this type was manifested, for example, by the Lincolnshire wardens 
who chose words like ‘feigned’, ‘peltering’ and ‘popish’ to describe the catholic 
service books, and by the Kent yeoman who donated Calvin’s Institutes to his parish 
church for the ‘instruction’ of his neighbours. At the same time, the profit motive 
might not have been entirely unknown among those who printed and sold the 
protestant books: the London ‘stationers’, for instance, who supplied Exning’s 
new bible in 1590. Other secular considerations included a fear of financial 
penalties, which persuaded some hesitant parishes to buy a bible under Henry 
VIII, and perhaps also a fear of the social humiliation imposed on traditionalist 
dissidents like the book-hiding Edward Wreakes. Respect for authority, too, was 
again a powerful inducement to comply. In their own words, it was ‘according to 
the commandment’ that the Woodbury wardens surrendered their Latin service 
books to the agents of Edward VI. 
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PRESERVING THE TREASURES: 
RECEPTACLES 


RELIQUARIES, SHRINES 

In 1530 a range of receptacles in the parish church contained objects or mate¬ 
rials of particular value to its priest and people. Most were associated with its 
ritual practices, especially its sacraments and its formal processions. Among the 
most important were its reliquaries and shrines, which protected its holy relics 
against natural pollution and (especially in lollard-dominated areas) heretical 
attack. Relics enhanced the sanctity of the church in general and of its altars 
in particular. They also offered tangible contact with God or a saint, providing 
a conduit for physical healing and spiritual grace. Inevitably such objects were 
rejected as ‘superstitious’ by most lollards and protestants. The chief objections 
included their lack of biblical warrant and their dubious historicity as well as their 
promotion of a materialistic worship and their focus on the saints. 1 

Some relics consisted of a body or a body part. This might belong to a local saint: 
in the south west, for example, Brannoc at Braunton, Endellion at St Endellion, 
Piran at Perranzabuloe, Sidwell at Exeter or Urith at Chittlehampton. More exotic 
items included a bone of the Roman martyr Laurence at St Laurence Reading, and 
hair from Catherine, Mary Magdalene and our lady herself at Tavistock. Equally 
venerated were material objects associated with a holy person. Several churches, 
including Grade, claimed portions ofChrist’s cross. Bodmin possessed a remnant 
of his crown of thorns, and Long Melford (in 1529) a ‘relic of the pillar that our 
saviour Christ was bound to’. In about 1500 St Edmund Salisbury treasured its 
patron saint’s hand, shirt, comb, cruet and gold ring as well as StWulfram’s skull 
and StDunstan’s stole. 2 
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A saint’s body was normally interred in a tomb-like shrine. At Whitchurch 
Canonicorum this was pierced by apertures, allowing pilgrims to insert their 
afflicted heads or limbs. Body parts were preserved in a casket or other type of 
reliquary. That at Whitchurch held the bones of a middle-aged woman and was 
inscribed with her name: ‘Hie requiescuntreliquiesancteWite’. That atFolkestone 
contained a younger woman’s bones, belonging probably to the Anglo-Saxon 
royal virgin Eanswyth. At St Edmund Salisbury the patron saint’s ring was kept in 
an ivory box, and his hand in a hand-shaped silver reliquary. Relics were placed 
also in altars and their reredoses, or displayed in monstrances, pyxes, paxes 
and processional or altar crosses. ‘Two pyxes of silver and all gilt, with 
divers and many relics’ were donated to St Peter Mancroft by a Norwich alderman 
who died in 1506, while a cross ‘with a crucifix in the midst, for relics’ was owned 
by Crediton church in 1524. 3 [Shrine: 26] 

Such objects could still attract devotion. The relics ofStPiran, for example, were 
regularly ‘carried up and down in the country’ around his church atPerranzabuloe, 
and East Newlyn annually drew the inhabitants of four parishes to display the 
crosses and other relics of their patron saints. Offerings, too, were still made, 
though sometimes these were already in decline. Piran’s head and image received 
is 4d from John Mowla in 1503, 6d from John Ennis in 1510 and 4d from Marion 
Lelley in 1525. Offerings to the relics at St Edmund Salisbury had fallen from 
over 6s 8d in 1474-5 to only 6d in 1499-1500 and 7d in 1500-1. Even in remote 
dioceses like Exeter, York and Durham, only a small minority of testators were 
still donating to shrines in 1520-9; and in the south east such expenditure had 
evoked sporadic criticism for several generations. 4 


ATTACKS 

But it was the royal injunctions of 1536-8 that inaugurated the official assault on 
shrines and reliquaries. 1538, recorded the chronicler Charles Wriothesley, saw 
‘all shrines of saints taken down throughout England’. In fact some destruction 
occurred a little earlier, and some a little later: the demolition of shrines that 
‘do yet remain in sundry places’ had to be ordered in 1541. By 1547 such objects 
appear to have been almost everywhere severely mutilated or destroyed. At Chit- 
tlehampton, for instance, the cult around St Urith’s shrine was suppressed in 
1539. There was a similar assault at St Endellion, where a female of this name had 
long been venerated: her tomb-shrine was ‘defaced in King Henry VIII’s time’. 
Churchwardens’ accounts and inventories reveal also an extensive attack on relics 
and their reliquaries. Relics made their last appearance in church inventories at 
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26 Shrine (repaired): apertures for insertion of body parts. Whitchurch Can onicorum (Dorset). 
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27 Shrine (remains). StEndellion (Cornumll). 


Dartmouth (for example) in 1536-7 and at both Bodmin and Tavistock in 1539. 
The vanishing items included a ‘box of relics’ at Dartmouth, a piece of the crown 
of thorns at Bodmin, and a portion of Christ’s cross and the hair of three saints 
at Tavistock. At Long Melford, by 1541, the fragment of Christ’s whipping post 
had been delivered to William Mayor; by 1547 it had disappeared. It was also in 
1541 that StMary Cambridge sold a ‘little monstre [i.e. monstrance], or relic of St 
Nicholas’ oil’ - myrrh from the shrine at Bari of this popular saint. The following 
year saw North Elmham sell silver from ‘the cross that the relics were in’. And even 
when such objects evaded destruction or sale, they had usually to be removed from 
public view and secreted in a church wall or elsewhere - whence they would not 
emerge until modern times. This was the fate of the skulls at Probus, and of the 
reliquaries and their sacred contents at Brixworth, Folkestone and Whitchurch 
Canonicorum. The Whitchurch reliquary bears marks of the violence to which it 
was subjected. 5 [Destruction: 27] 

Protest against this officially sponsored onslaught was usually limited to indi¬ 
viduals: the Norwich man, for example, whose grumbling at ‘this new law against 
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pilgrimage and suchlike’ was reported to the government. Even rarer was resis¬ 
tance. Parish churches throughout the realm saw the once-revered objects now 
removed, defaced and destroyed without effective opposition. Indeed the assaults 
were not only welcomed as a triumph over ‘superstition’ by a number of con¬ 
temporaries, including the Yorkshireman Wilfrid Holme and the Devonian Philip 
Nichols; they appear in most cases to have been supervised by local churchwar¬ 
dens and executed (for pay) by local artisans. It may also be significant that, 
during the popular insurrections of 1549, shrine restoration had no part in the 
rebel programmes in either Norfolk or the south west. 6 

Recovery under Mary was once more only partial. In London the church of St 
Stephen Walbrook could again show body parts from the holy innocents and St 
Ursula’s virgins. Perranzabuloe again saw parades of Piran’s relics, and small 
offerings to ‘St Piran’s foot’. The East Newlyn assemblies revived, but whether 
with relics is unclear. Certainly most of the parish relics recorded on the eve 
of reform, including those at Dartmouth, Long Melford and Tavistock, failed 
to reappear in the sources for 1553-9; ar *d there is similarly little evidence of 
attempts to resurrect the shrines at Braunton, Chittlehampton, St Endellion and 
many other parishes. At Braunton, for instance, the Marian accounts contain no 
reference to a shrine of the once-revered St Brannoc. After Elizabeth’s accession, 
moreover, any surviving objects seem usually to have been suppressed. ‘A silver 
and copper shrine called St Wulfram’s shrine’, for relics ofthe local saint, was sold 
by Grantham church before 1566. At East Newlyn the assemblies failed to survive 
into the new reign, while at Perranzabuloe the head of St Piran was deliberately 
buried: it would not be seen again until 1835. When William Harrison wrote his 
Description of England in 1577, he was able to report that the medieval shrines had 
been comprehensively eradicated from its parish churches. The ferocity of these 
reformation attacks will explain why so few reliquaries like St Eanswyth’s have 
survived to this day, and why the shrine of St Wyte - itself much restored - is the 
only parochial example even partly intact. 7 [Partial survival: 26] 


EASTER SEPULCHRES 

Shrines and reliquaries contained the holy relics; the Easter sepulchre contained 
the consecrated host. Every Good Friday, in a dramatic re-enactment of the burial 
of Christ, the priest would place eucharistic bread in this symbolic representation 
of his tomb. Until Easter Sunday it would be honoured by the burning of lights, 
especially the paschal candle, and by the mounting of vigils by parishioners. 
Then, on the day of resurrection, the host would be triumphantly restored to its 
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exalted position above the high altar. In the early sixteenth century these practices 
remained important components of the parish’s Easter rites. At St Mary Devizes 
in 1500 the wardens paid is id to four men ‘for keeping of the sepulchre, two 
nights’. In 1528 the church at Womenswold was bequeathed a cow by Richard 
Nethersole - to ‘maintain a taper of 41b of wax (at the least) yearly, to the honour 
of the holy resurrection of our lord’. 8 

For proximity to the high altar, where the host was consecrated by the priest, 
the sepulchre was normally located on the north side of the chancel. At Hawton, 
Heckington, Patrington and elsewhere it was of stone, and bore sculptures of 
the sleeping guards and the risen Christ. More often it was a temporary wooden 
structure, as at StMary Devizes in 1500 - when the wardens paid 2d ‘for the making 
of the sepulchre and taking down’. This frequently stood on the horizontal slab 
of a canopied tomb. Roger Martin would subsequently recall that at Long Melford 
‘the sepulchre [was] always placed... at the north end of the high altar, between 
that and Mr Clopton’s little chapel there, in a vacant place of the wall -1 think, 
upon a tomb of one of his ancestors’. In 1531 Lord Dacre arranged his burial at 
Herstmonceux, ‘on the north side of the high altar’, and ordered that ‘a tomb be 
there made, for placing the sepulchre of our lord’. Tombs of this type may be seen 
at East Harling, Maxey, South Pool and Woodleigh, this last being datable by an 
inscription to about 1527. 9 [Easter sepulchres: 28, VI] 

The sepulchre remained in use throughout Henry VIII’s reign: its lights were 
excluded from those prohibited by the injunctions of 1538. In 1533 Rolvendenwas 
bequeathed £6 by lohn Asten, to build ‘an honest sepulchre for the blessed body 
of our lord to be laid in (at Easter) in the church’, while in 1546 Tunstall was left 
£613 s 4d by Sir William Cromer, ‘for the making of a new frame for the sepulchre 
and a stone to lie upon it’. Renaissance details suggest a late Henrician date also 
for the extant stone sepulchre at Tarrant Hinton. Under Edward VI, however, the 
ceremonies associated with such structures - and the transubstantiation which 
they implied-resulted in their prohibition. Churchwardens’accounts throughout 
England attest the disappearance of the Easter vigil after 1548. The damage and 
neglect now suffered by sepulchres is indicated by the repairs recorded in Marian 
accounts, as at Easingwold, and by the deficiencies recorded in Marian visitations, 
as in Kent in 1557. Tenterden had to be ordered to erect ‘a convenient sepulchre, 
and a frame for the candles to stand on’; and similar absences were discovered at 
Goudhurst, Hartlib, Marden, Pluckley, Postling, Rolvenden, Seasalter, Stanford, 
Stockbury and many other places. 10 

Wardens’ accounts show also that vigils were sometimes revived briefly in 
Mary’s reign - at Long Melford, for example - but were almost everywhere 
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28 Easter sepulchre: Roman soldiers and other figures removed. Kelling (Norfolk). 
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suppressed permanently in 1559-60. At the same time the wooden sepulchres 
were themselves attacked. In Lincolnshire by 1566 they survived in a usable con¬ 
dition in only 2 of the 143 examined churches. Some 59 per cent of this county’s 
losses had occurred in 1559-62 and the remaining 41 per cent in 1563-6. In some 
regions their removal might be slower: in Yorkshire, for example, one was dis¬ 
covered by the authorities at Burton Pidsea in 1567. Many such structures were 
publicly burned: at St Mary Steps Exeter, for instance, by order of the royal com¬ 
missioners in 1559, or at Beeson, Tallington and Winterton in 1560. Many others 
were ‘defaced’, ‘broken’ or ‘cut in pieces’, as at Crediton and Syston in 1559, 
Winthorpe in 1559-60 and Belton in 1565. Once mutilated, a sepulchre might be 
converted into a protestant communion table (as at Crediton) or sold and ‘put to 
profane use’. At Stallingborough it became a bier for corpses; at Croxton, a shelf 
for dishes; atDurrington, a chicken coop. At North Witham it was sold in 1560 to 
Francis Flower, who (it was reported) ‘hath made a press thereof. It was there¬ 
fore the Edwardian and early Elizabethan assaults that were chiefly responsible for 
the present rarity of wooden sepulchres. Only two, at Hampton and Snitterfield, 
have survived to recent times. These assaults will probably have caused also most 
of the damage still evident on the extant stone structures: at Kelling, for instance, 
and at Arnold, Bures, Mellis, Raydon, South Pool, Throwleigh and elsewhere. 
That at Kelling has empty niches for now-absent figures of Christ and the guards. 
At Bures, which was attacked in 1559, the angels have been damaged and the 
upper portion removed. 11 [Figure suruiual: VI; remoual: 28] 


PISCINAS, STOUPS 

The sepulchre contained bread; the piscina, water. This was employed by the 
priest at mass - before the sacring, to cleanse his hands, and afterwards, to rinse 
the paten and the chalice. For proximity to the high altar, and for use by the priest’s 
right hand, the principal piscina was situated normally on the south side of the 
chancel. Additional piscinas were located near to the secondary altars: they were 
therefore to be found not only in naves, chapels, transepts and aisles but also 
in rood lofts, vestries, porches, porch chambers, crypts and towers. Examples 
remain in the porch chamber at Salle and near the original position of the rood 
loftatFrome. 12 

The piscina was a shallow bowl with a narrow drain. Wine left in the chalice 
after mass was believed to be Christ’s blood: the drain conveyed it safely into 
the churchyard’s consecrated ground. Though sometimes mounted on a pillar 
or projecting bracket, as at Skelton, in most cases the piscina was recessed into 
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the church wall. It might have a shelf, to hold the bread and wine before their 
consecration. Sometimes, as at Cherry Hinton, there were two bowls, to separate 
the hands-cleansing from the rinsing of the vessels. 13 [Piscina: 29] 

Shape and ornamentation date some piscinas to 1500-30, but most to earlier 
centuries: the fourteenth, for example, at Patrington, and the twelfth at Heding- 
ham. Whatever their age, such structures were rendered obsolete under Edward 
and Elizabeth by the demolition of altars and the suppression of belief in tran- 
substantiation. In London diocese, for instance, ministerial hand-washing at 
communion time was specifically prohibited by Bishop Ridley in 1550. No new 
piscinas appear to have been constructed after 1559, and the old were increas¬ 
ingly subjected to attack or neglect. Some, as atBildeston, Raydon and Westleton, 
would seem to have evaded substantial defacement. On the other hand, damage 
is evident on many piscinas in East Anglia - including those at Burgate, Denning- 
ton, Kedington, Monk Soham, Saxmundham, Westhorpe and West Stow - and 
on a number elsewhere, including Branscombe and St Sampson York. At Monk 
Soham, for instance, the ornament of a once-elaborate canopied piscina has been 
chiselled off. Although such defacement is attributable sometimes to the civil 
war, more often it should probably be associated with the violent destruction of 
altars under Edward and Elizabeth. This is certainly so at Branscombe, where 
the piscina in the chancel was covered with rubble, plaster and painted texts in 
Elizabethan black letter. 14 

Special water was to be found not only in the piscina but also in the stoup. Here it 
had been exorcized, blessed and salted by the priest, so that any parishioner using 
it to cross himself could be confident of protection from the forces of evil. Stoup 
water, thought the traditionalist Stephen Gardiner, was sufficiently powerful to 
‘drive away the devil’. For the convenience of parishioners approaching the main 
entrance to their church, the stoup was positioned inside or outside the south 
doorway or its porch - normally on the right, since it was with this hand that the 
cross was signed. 15 

Essentially a drainless stone basin, the stoup was either recessed into the wall 
or projected on a bracket. It was frequently fitted with a water-holding vessel of 
wood, metal or earthenware. Though occasionally elaborate - as at St Endellion, 
where it bore the carved arms of the Chenduit, Pentire and Roscarrock families - 
in most cases it was relatively plain. Sometimes relatively new, more often it 
dated from an earlier century: the twelfth (for example) at Eaton Socon, or the 
fourteenth at East Dean. 16 [Stoup: 30] 

To the anger of traditionalists like the southwestern rebels, Edward Vi’s reign 
saw holy water officially prohibited and widely abused. ‘Fondly [i.e. foolishly] 
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29 Double piscina in chancel. Trumpington (Cambridgeshire). 
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instituted’, Philip Nichols called it, ‘and much more fondly used among the 
people.’ The hallowing of water, ‘to chase away all the power of the enemy, to 
chase away devils’, was dismissed by Nicholas Ridley as priestly ‘conjuring’. That 
many stoups were now attacked and deposed is indicated by Marian expenditure 
on their repair and replacement. Melton Mowbray, for instance, had to spend 6s 
8d on ‘three holy water stocks’, and 4s on ‘4 stone of lead, towards the making 
of three lead pans to set in the holy water stocks’. In this church the restoration 
of stoups was delayed to 1556, while in Kent they were still missing from 45 of 
the 243 churches in 1557. The parishioners of Elmstead, for instance, had to be 
ordered by the archdeacon to ‘set up their holy water stock at the church door’, 
and the townsmen of Maidstone to ‘set up a holy water stoup at each church 
door’. Stockbury was commanded to ‘amend the holy water stoup immediately, 
or else to provide a new before All Saints; and to set up a holy water stoup 
at the church door by the same time’. Contempt for holy water continued to 
be voiced: west-country dissidents included a group of parishioners at Chew 
Stoke. 17 

Assault resumed after Elizabeth’s accession. In Norfolk and Suffolk, for exam¬ 
ple, the demolition of all remaining stoups was ordered by the bishop of Norwich 
in 1561: they were to be ‘quite and clean taken away’. In 1559-66 Lincolnshire 
similarly saw such objects ‘defaced’ or ‘broken in pieces’ at Gedney, Glentworth, 
Kirkby Underwood, Syston, Tallington, Ulceby and many other places. Some¬ 
times, as at Kelby and Witham, the deposed stoups were sold to local people 
and converted to ‘profane use’. Often, as at Grantham, Syston and Winterton, 
their metal vessels were also destroyed - and in some churches (like Winterton) 
‘melted for the mending of our church leads’. Full compliance was sometimes 
delayed. At Belton in 1566 a holy water vat had been ‘pulled down, but not 
broken’ - ‘which’, the wardens pledged, ‘shall be’. 18 

In the south west the Woodbury wardens (for example) paid workmen in 15 5 9- 
60 for ‘taking down of the holy water stone’, while their counterparts at St John’s 
Bow Exeter in 1560-1 had to pay for ‘mending of the hole where that the holy water 
bucket stood’. Another holy water ‘bucket’ had been removed from StMary Major 
Exeter in 1559, and two holy water ‘pots’ had been broken to pieces at Crediton 
in the same year. Even in the north, though in general more slowly, such objects 
were coming under fire. In 1567, for instance, the ecclesiastical commissioners 
in Yorkshire targeted the stoups remaining at Burton Pidsea, Halsham, Kilnsea, 
Roos, Skeffling, Skirlaugh and Withernsea. The Burton Pidsea wardens were 
ordered to mutilate the offending object. At Roos and Withernsea, where stoups 
had been ‘reserved’, they were subsequently reported to be ‘defaced’; that atRoos 
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had also been ‘conveyed away’. Similar defacement was inflicted on the holy 
water vats at Skirlaugh and Welwick. In some northeastern parishes at this date, 
including Sedgefield, stoups had been deposed but not destroyed. Sometimes 
re-erected during the rebellion of 1569, they were permanently removed after 
its collapse. This early Elizabethan campaign will chiefly explain why in 1644 
the parliamentarian iconoclasts could find unbroken stoups in only 8 per cent 
of the Suffolk parishes and 1 per cent of those in Cambridgeshire. It will also 
explain why - alongside some apparently unscathed examples, as at Blythburgh, 
Bures, St Endellion and Whatfield - defaced or broken stoups are so frequent 
today. Though found elsewhere - at St Ives, for instance - they are especially 
common in East Anglia, as at Barton Mills, Brandon, Earl Stonham, Fakenham, 
Gedding, Ipswich, Wissington and many other places. Defacement is evident at 
Wissington, for instance, and bowl removal at Gedding and St Ives. Barton Mills 
has seen one of its stoups damaged and another deposed. 19 [Damage: 30] 


BOXES 

In addition to its shrines, reliquaries, sepulchres, piscinas and stoups, the pre¬ 
reformation church possessed a range of other receptacles in the form of boxes, 
chests and cupboards. Offering boxes, for example, contained the money donated 
to its relics and images by pilgrims and other devotees. Their scarcity today would 
suggest that most perished during the Henrician, Edwardian and Elizabethan 
campaigns against these ‘superstitious’ objects. Virtually the sole exceptions are 
the wooden box at Wensley and the stone box at Speeton. The former projects 
from a cupboard which may have contained relics. The latter stands beside a 
bracket which once held an image. 20 

If offering boxes vanished as reform progressed, alms boxes were increasingly 
common. They reflected not only the rise of poverty in Tudor England but also the 
emphasis of protestants on practical charity-which they considered an essential 
element of Christian worship. ‘Alms deeds’, declared Bishop Ridley, ‘... are 
taught in God’s word... Which are a part of true religion... and such as (he 
saith himself) he setteth more by than by sacrifice.’ Although pre-reformation 
examples have survived at Blythburgh, Cawston, Kedington and Mears Ashby, it 
was only in Edward Vi’s reign that the alms box became an obligatory feature of 
the parish church. In 1549 the new prayer book expected layfolk at communion 
services to offer alms ‘unto the poor men’s box, every one according to his ability 
and charitable mind’; and by that summer ‘the alms ofthe church box’ were already 
familiar to the southwestern rebels. The 1552 version instructed churchwardens 
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to ‘gather the devotion of the people, and put the same into the poor men’s 
box’. Testators followed suit. In as early as 1548 Simon Dyke bequeathed 3s 4d 
‘unto the poor men’s common chest in [Long] Melford, to the use of the poor 
people of the same town’, while in 1565 Robert Eliot left £4 to a similar receptacle 
at Morchard Bishop. The north, again, was sometimes slower to conform. In 
1567 several Yorkshire parishes were still being pressured by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to erect a ‘poor men’s box’. At Rise (it was subsequently reported) the 
churchwardens duly complied. 21 

The Winchcombe alms box is apparently Edwardian. Elizabethan or Jacobean 
dates are found at Aylestone, Bramford, Dovercourt, Hargrave and Stoke Ham¬ 
mond, and Carolean dates at Bletchley, Marton, Sedbergh, Walpole St Peter, 
Watton and elsewhere. The inscription at Hargrave records its donor - Thomas 
Mayhew, in 1597 - and declares ‘God save the queen!’ ‘Remember the poor’ 
is inscribed at Bramford, Marton, Sedbergh and Watton. ‘The scripture doth 
record’, adds the Bramford inscription of 1591, ‘what to them is given is lent 
unto the lord.’ These admonitions recall not only the English bible (especially 
Galatians) but also the minister’s communion appeal: ‘Now is the time... to 
remember the poor men’s chest with your charitable alms.’ Pictures, in contrast, 
were few, though beggars were appropriately carved or painted at Watton and 
St Teath. In some parishes the alms box was augmented by a more portable col¬ 
lecting box: Carolean examples survive at Marnhull, Newport and Sidbury. The 
Marnhull inscriptions include a reminder of the donor (‘Given by T. South’) as 
well as pleas to the congregation: ‘Pray remember the poor’ and ‘He that hath pity 
on the poor, lendeth unto the lord.’ Alternatively, and more expensively, a silver 
alms basin might be bought - as in some London parishes under Edward VI, or 
at St Stephen Walbrook in 1619. 22 


CHESTS, CUPBOARDS 

Alongside its boxes the pre-reformation church would usually own at least one 
substantial chest and a number of cupboards. The chest might contain not only 
the parish’s money and legal documents but also its financially valuable and 
ritually imperative collection of plate, vestments and service books. That donated 
by Lord Marney to Layer Marney church in 1524 was intended to protect the plate 
that he had bequeathed. The chests at Long Melford in 1541 safeguarded not only 
‘the church’s book’ (probably the wardens’ accounts) and ‘the evidence and deeds 
belonging to the church’, but also its ‘copes’, its ‘vestments, albs and towels’ and 
its ‘processioners’. 23 [Chest: 31] 
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31 Chest: carved St George and dragon. SouthuJold (Sujfolk). 

Although in its most primitive form (as atWestGrinstead) the chest was hewn 
from solid timber, by 1530 it was usually of carved oak - with a number of iron 
locks and reinforcements to insure against theft. One of those at Long Melford, 
a gift from Mr Clopton, was fitted with two great iron locks; another was ‘bound 
with irons, and divers staples to hang on locks’. Sometimes there were also figures 
or inscriptions. The evangelists’ emblems were carved at Dersingham, St George 
and his dragon at Southwold, and the Tudor rose at Brailes. ‘Ralph Walsh gave 
this chest’, said the Cratfield inscription; ‘pray for his soul to Jesu Christ.’ ‘Master 
Adam Iley made the chest’, ran the Blickling text, ‘and Robert Philips paid therfor; 
God have mercy on their souls.’ 24 [Carping: 31] 

As reform advanced, and as catholic plate, vestments and books progressively 
vanished from the parish church, many of the medieval chests became surplus 
to requirements and were sold. At Holbeach in 1547, for example, a ‘chest in St 
James’ chapel’ was sold (to John Thorpe) for 2s. ‘The chest in trinity choir’ was 
rendered similarly redundant by the sale of its catholic contents: ‘vestments and 
trash’, the wardens called them. Five such ‘hutches’ were sold by Long Melford 
church in 1551-4. The two acquired by William Clopton were returned in Mary’s 
reign; the other three apparently were not. Removal may also have been the fate 
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of the Ays garth chest after its discovery by the ecclesiastical authorities in 1563: 
it had been hiding a pyx, a chrismatory and other ritual objects as well as several 
Latin books. Extensive losses are suggested also by the relative scarcity of medieval 
chests in the churches today. The semi-circular and quadrant types - employed 
originally to store copes - are both conspicuous by their total absence. 25 

On the other hand, security was still required for the church’s money and 
documents-including its wardens’ accounts and (from 1538) its parish register- 
as well as for the smaller collections of plate, cloth and literature now needed 
for its reformed service. For these reasons some medieval chests were retained, 
and a number of new chests were either bought by the parish or provided by 
donors. Those at Combs, Chelmorton, Great Snoring and Flintham, for example, 
bear the dates 1599, 1630, 1632 and 1633. The post-reformation chests were 
usually of plain panelling, and displayed neither the religious figures nor the 
intercessory inscriptions of their predecessors. The Jermyn family crest appeared 
atRushbrooke, and the donors’ initials at Felton and St Saviour Southwark. ‘Ralph 
Buxton of Flagg gave this’ was the terse phrase at Chelmorton. 26 

The pre-reformation aumbry might be a free-standing cupboard with front 
doors. Roger Martin would recall that in the vestry at Long Melford, ‘where there 
were many rich copes and suits of vestments, there was a fair press, with fair 
large doors to shut to; wherein there were made devices to hang on all the copes, 
without folding or frumpling of them’. The Louth and Minehead examples bear 
Tudor roses and (at Minehead) a coat of arms. More often, however, the aumbry 
was a square-shaped mural recess with a wooden door and an iron lock. Since 
it stored the plate for mass, it was usually situated to the north of the high 
altar in the chancel or beside a secondary altar elsewhere. Occasionally it was 
found in the chancel’s east wall, where it may have preserved relics to enhance 
the altar’s sanctity, or at the nave’s west end, where it possibly contained oil, 
salt and tapers for christenings at the font. A variant form - tall and narrow 
rather than square - may be seen at Barnby, St Margaret Lowestoft, Wenhaston 
and elsewhere. Its purpose was to store the long shafts or staves that carried 
crosses and banners in the elaborate processions of the pre-reformation church. 
Three ‘cross staves’ were owned by Long Melford in 1529. A ‘stainer’ received 6s 
from St Edmund Salisbury for painting a banner in 1501, and ‘banner bearers’ 
were often paid by their parishes at Whitsun, Rogationtide and Corpus Christi. 
Bassingbourn, in about 1507, spent is nd on ‘the banners bearing about the 
fields’. So that the crosses and banners could be carried out through the church 
porch, their aumbries were normally located towards the west end of the nave. 27 
[Aumbry: 32] 
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32 Aumbry in chancel. Skelton (Yorkshire). 

Free-standing aumbries were retained by some churches throughout the era 
of reform, though usually now for more protestant purposes. On the other hand, 
the present rarity of such furnishings suggests extensive destruction - or at least, 
neglect - after the removal of the catholic vestments for which they had existed. 
Mural aumbries, too, were devalued by the abolition of the altars which they 
had served. Most, as at York’s Holy Trinity Goodramgate, have been stripped 
of their doors; and some, as at Rattlesden, have suffered mutilation. Except at 
Barnby, the taller aumbries have also lost their doors. Most damage appears to 
have followed the selling of redundant apparatus under Edward VI - when As trape 
lost all its ‘banners, banner staves and cross staves’ - and again in the early years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Banner staves were ‘made away’ and ‘defaced’ at Belton 
and Witham (for instance) in 1559, while a cross staff was ‘broken in pieces’ at 
Habrough in 1562. At Welwick in Yorkshire, cross staves were discovered by the 
church authorities in 1567: they were duly destroyed. 28 


ANALYSIS 

In 1530 the parish churches of England displayed an impressive range of sacred 
receptacles, including shrines, reliquaries, sepulchres, piscinas and stoups, as 
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well as a wide variety of boxes, chests and cupboards for their ritual equipment. 
With only a brief respite under Mary Tudor, and in general most speedily in the 
south and east, the subsequent years saw most of these furnishings fall into 
disuse: many were now mutilated or wholly destroyed. Any survivor was normally 
converted to a non-catholic use; and any new purchase - usually either a box or a 
chest - was invariably devoid of the traditional pictures and inscriptions. 

The catholic receptacles had been produced by a range of craftsmen: not only 
joiners and carpenters but also metalworkers and stonemasons. Their handiwork 
was either purchased for the church by its wardens or donated by a local benefac¬ 
tor: the Norwich alderman, for instance, who gave relic-bearing pyxes to St Peter 
Mancroft inabouti5o6.A similar attitude would later be shown by the early Eliza¬ 
bethan parishioners who (for example) hid their reliquary at Folkestone, retained 
their Easter sepulchre at Burton Pidsea, and failed to destroy their deposed stoups 
at Sedgefield. The prime motives of such men and women included a respect for 
the traditional sacraments and - as indicated (for instance) by the Cratfield chest 
inscription - an anxiety to secure prayer for the departed souls. Donors, however, 
sought also to display their social status, while craftsmen were driven also by 
their need for pay. At Blickling, for example, the carpenter (‘Master Adam Iley’) 
was rewarded for his work on the church chest by the donor (Robert Philips). 

Strikingly different attitudes to the traditional objects were manifested by the 
wardens who supervised their sale, defacement and destruction, by the craftsmen 
who destroyed and mutilated them, and by the local people who purchased them 
for a secular use. It was churchwardens who (for example) sold relics or reliquaries 
at StMary Cambridge and North Elmham, disposed ofthe sepulchre at StLaurence 
Reading, and paid workmen to destroy the holy water stoups at Woodbury and St 
John’s Bow Exeter. Even less respectful of tradition were the Kelby and Witham 
parishioners who converted their deposed stoups to ‘profane’ uses, and the North 
Witham man (Francis Flower) who turned an Easter sepulchre into a press. For 
many such people - Philip Nichols, for example - the predominant motive was 
a protestant conviction. Profit, on the other hand, was undoubtedly a factor 
for the hired craftsmen, and often for the local purchasers. For all parishioners, 
moreover, an innate respect for legitimate authority remained a powerful incentive 
to comply with the destructive decrees of their reforming governments. At Exeter 
in 1559, for example, it was the orders of the visiting royal commissioners that 
impelled the wardens of St Mary Steps to burn their Easter sepulchre. 
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ADDITIONAL COMPONENTS 




CHAPTER 8 


DEPICTING THE FAITH: PAINTINGS 


ATTITUDES 

On the eve of its reform, a variety of paintings could be seen around the interior of 
the English parish church. In the eyes of the traditionalist catholic their purposes 
were multiple. They expressed (firstly) the religious devotion of the parochial 
community, or of the donors who commissioned them. At the same time they 
communicated a substantial quantity of religious information, and could there¬ 
fore be employed by the priest for the instruction of his flock - especially the 
illiterate, who lacked access to the biblical sources of the faith. They might also 
elicit an emotional response. A doom painting, for example, was intended to 
arouse fear and repentance by warning of the final judgement. For many parish¬ 
ioners, however, the chief function of a church painting was as an aid to their 
prayer. To pray before a suffering Christ, or even before the instruments of his 
torture and death, was believed to gain many years of remission from the pains of 
purgatory. Prayer before a Mary was considered effectual in obtaining her protec¬ 
tion on the day of judgement. Devotions to a St Christopher ensured safety from 
the dangers of travel and from flood, storm, plague and sudden death. ‘Whoever 
looks at St Christopher’s picture’, promised a Latin inscription on the Creeting 
depiction of this saint, ‘shall certainly bear no weary burden on that day.’ 1 

Most protestants objected vigorously to the content of such paintings, in par¬ 
ticular their emphasis on saints. ‘What teacheth the picture of St Michael weigh¬ 
ing souls, and our lady putting her beads in the balance?’ complained Thomas 
Cranmer in 1548. ‘Forsooth, nothing else but superstitiousness of beads, and 
confidence in our own merits and the merits of saints, and nothing in the mer¬ 
its of Christ.’ Many protestants, moreover, especially at the puritan end of the 
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theological spectrum, regarded any artistic representation of a religious subject 
as wholly prohibited by the second commandment. Spiritual truth (they believed) 
was attained primarily by the intelligent contemplation of‘God’s word’ - which 
could be read in the bible or heard in a sermon - rather than by the viewing of a 
man-made picture. ‘It is not meet that a Christian should be occupied by the eyes’, 
insisted the influential puritan William Perkins in 1598, ‘but the meditation of 
the mind. ’ The one painting that almost all protestants regarded as an acceptable 
feature of the parish church was the royal arms. Its principal purpose was to 
assert the ecclesiastical supremacy of the English crown, and thus to deny the 
rival claims of the bishop of Rome. 2 


LOCATIONS, DATES 

In 1530 religious paintings could be seen in a variety of locations around the 
church. They were most extensive - and most conspicuous - on its stone walls, 
especially in the laypeople’s nave but also in the chancel, the aisles, the chapels 
and elsewhere. In addition they appeared on screens, on roof bosses and on timber 
or canvas panels: most prominently on the tympanum, in the upper portion of 
the chancel arch. 3 [Wall painting: VIII; tympanum painting: VII] 

Stylistic criteria suggest an early sixteenth-century date for several of the extant 
murals: at Borden, for example, and at Hayes, Lakenheath, Layer Marney, Little 
Horwood and Molesworth. At the same time it is evident that most of the murals 
on view in 1530 were survivals from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as at 
Bacton, Ford, Great Harrowden, Great Hockham, Pickering and Plumpton, or 
from even earlier, as at Little Missenden. Indeed the increasing size of church 
windows had for several generations been reducing the space available for new 
pictures on church walls, and probably resulted also in the destruction of many 
of the old. Wardens’ accounts and wills from the early sixteenth century confirm 
that with some exceptions - a bequest of 1505, for example, for a doom over the 
chancel arch at Marston Moretaine - expenditure on new murals was no longer 
frequent. 4 [Fifteenth-century painting: 33] 

Somewhat more frequent was the erection of painted tympana. At Tenterden 
in 1518 a testator arranged the construction of a ‘ceiling behind the high rood or 
crucifix in the church, betwixt the arches dividing the body of the said church and 
the high chancel’. Another was painted at Kirtling in about 1520, at the expense 
of Richard Pitchey, and stylistic considerations suggest a similar date for that still 
visible at Wenhaston. Often, nevertheless, as in St Michael’s church at St Albans, 
the tympana on display in 1530 were already old. Pictures on wood or canvas 
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33 Painting (restored 1880) on north nave wall: St Christopher. Picketing (Yorkshire) 
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may be indicated by the expenditure of £12 on ‘the painting of four histories in 
the rood loft’ at Bodmin in 1507-8: money was provided by the town’s guilds. A 
number of painted bosses are also datable to the early sixteenth century - either 
by arms and rebuses, as at Godaiming and London’s St Andrew Undershaft, or 
by inscriptions, as at Almondbury in 1522 and Newbury in 1532. Catherine of 
Aragon’s pomegranate appeared at St Andrew Undershaft, while the Almond¬ 
bury inscription identified ‘Geoffrey Daistre’ as ‘the maker of this’. At St Mary 
Beverley, too, the bosses are contemporary with the nave rebuilding of 1520-4. 
Again, however, most bosses dated from before 1500. In some regions, more¬ 
over, especially the south east, religious painting of any type was evoking scorn 
from lollard and early protestant dissidents. In 1521, for example, Richard Grace 
expressed his desire to banish a newly painted picture of St Nicholas from his 
church’s rood loft: he wanted it consigned to the darkness of the tower. 5 [Early 
sixteenth-century painting: VII] 

The extant examples and the wardens’ accounts together indicate that the 
painting of religious murals declined further after 1530 - and (significantly) 
experienced no more than a limited revival in Mary’s reign. That to be seen at 
Stoke by Clare is one of the very few datable to 1553-8. It is notable also that 
in several parishes, including St Petrock Exeter and Stratton, this reign saw no 
apparent efforts to replace the murals that had been obliterated under Edward VI. 
Similarly modest was Marian expenditure on other types of painted picture: £1 os 
8d (for example) at South Tawton, and 13 s 4d at Ashburton. After 1559, moreover, 
parish churches ceased almost totally to invest in new religious painting. Not until 
the early seventeenth century, and then invariably in a protestant form, would 
new murals appear in significant number: at Wakefield, for example, and at West 
Walton. Painted bosses became similarly infrequent, as is attested by the virtual 
absence of renaissance details. Exceptions include those dated 1593 and 1637 at 
St Neot and South Brent. 6 


SUBJECTS 

What was taught to the men, women and children of a pre-reformation parish by 
the paintings in their church? Sometimes, as at Framlingham, they were shown 
the holy trinity itself. Sometimes they saw Christ’s life, as at Wissington, his 
sufferings, as at Breage, or his resurrection, as at Lakenheath. Almost always, 
however, they were reminded of his final judgement. For maximum impact on 
viewers in the nave, a doom painting was usually large, vivid and prominently 
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displayed - either (as at St Thomas Salisbury) on the wall above and around the 
chancel arch, or (as at Wenhaston) on the tympanum within this arch and behind 
the rood. The Wenhaston painting was over 8 feet high and 17 feet wide. As well 
as Christ himself, it showed Michael weighing souls, Mary and John the baptist 
interceding with Christ, and Peter (with a papal tiara) welcoming the saved into 
heaven - while the lost were dragged by demons into hell. Viewers were thus 
taught not only the biblical doctrine of divine judgement, but also the authority 
of the pope and the intercessory powers ofMary and the saints. 7 [Christ’s suffering: 
35; doom: 34, VII] 

‘Our lady’ appeared also in biblical scenes like her greeting by Gabriel, as at 
Great Hockham, and her mothering of Jesus, as at Little Wenham, as well as 
in non-biblical episodes like her heavenly coronation - which was represented 
at Pickering. At Bovey Tracey and elsewhere, she (or an emblematic rosary) was 
shown tipping the scales of God’s judgement in favour of her devotees. Popular 
also were the martyrs, including Catherine, George and (above all) Christopher. 
This powerful protector was displayed at Aldermaston, Breage, Hayes, Impington, 
Little Baddow, Little Missenden, Pickering, St Keverne and many other places. 
Usually he was large-scale - 16 feet high at Stowlangtoft - and located on the 
north wall of the nave, where he was immediately visible to parishioners entering 
through the south door. ‘British’ saints included the Anglo-Saxon Edmund and 
the Anglo-Norman Becket, both seen at Pickering, as well as Celtic figures like 
Corentin at Breage and Morwenna at Morwenstow. Corentin was portrayed as a 
hermit fed miraculously by fish. Sometimes, as at South Newington, the donors 
of a painting were shown praying to a saint. In some cases there was a moral 
message. The seven mortal sins, for instance, were depicted at Hessett and Little 
Horwood, and the seven works of mercy at Barnby and Ringshall. 8 [Saints: 33, 
VIII] 

Though sometimes replaced by heraldry or foliage, or even (as at Sampford 
Courtenay) by a pagan ‘green man’, a religious subject was the norm also on a 
pre-reformation boss. The trinity appeared at St Mary Redcliffe Bristol, and the 
life of Christ at Salle: the latter included his circumcision as well as his last supper, 
death, rising and ascension. Emblems of his passion could be viewed at Lechlade. 
Mary-centred bosses included a Patrington annunciation, a Walpole St Peter 
assumption and a Buckland Monachorum coronation. Catherine, Christopher 
and George were depicted at Widecombe, Selworthy and Banwell, and the local 
saint (John of Beverley) at St Mary Beverley. Occasionally, as at Newbury, a donor’s 
initials were displayed. 9 
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34 Tympanum doom painting (c.1520): souls entering hell. Wenhaston (Suffolk) 
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35 Mural painting (remains): Christ and the passion instruments. Ashton (Deuon). 
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After the 1530s, in contrast, the subject of any new painting in the parish 
church was increasingly likely to be scriptural rather than hagiographical. Even 
the Stoke by Clare mural, which dates probably from Mary’s reign, showed the 
final judgement rather than a saint. Elizabethan and early Stuart murals would 
invariably avoid catholic connotations and depict either an allegorical figure 
like Time or Death, as at Wakefield, or an old testament subject reflecting the 
theological emphases of the reformed faith. Examples included Cassington’s 
Moses and Aaron - who were closely associated with the ten commandments - 
as well as the patriarchs at Burton Latimer and the emblems of the Israelite 
tribes at West Walton. Biblical prophets and evangelists appeared at Passenham 
in 1626-8. But the subjects most frequently represented by the post-reformation 
paintings in a parish church were neither allegories nor scriptural figures: they 
were the royal arms. 10 


ROYAL ARMS 

Although these political symbols were not unknown to earlier church art, it was 
the reformation decades that saw them first extensively painted on walls, cloths or 
wooden panels and in locations of the highest prominence. Since they seem never 
to have been ordered by the Tudor and early Stuart regimes, their commissioning 
by English parishes would indicate a sense of loyalty to the supreme head or 
governor of the English church. In as early as 1541-2 the churchwardens of 
Yatton were paying 13s 2d ‘to a gilter ofBristol, for gilting the king’s arms’, while 
their counterparts at Bletchingley organized the ‘painting... the king’s arms’ in 
1546. Rushbrooke retains the carved and painted arms of Henry VIII, displayed 
prominently on a beam at the junction of the nave and chancel. But it was in 
Edward’s reign, especially in the south east, that such symbols started to become 
common features of the parish church. In as early as February 1547 his arms 
were exhibited at St Martin Pomary in London; then they were introduced at Long 
Melford and Wangford (for example) in 1547-8, at St Dunstan in the East in 
1550 and at Wandsworth in 1552. At St Dunstan they were displayed on ‘a small 
hanging of red and blue sarsenet’, and painted cloths of this sort were recorded 
in several Essex inventories by 1552. Wix, for example, owned ‘a cloth stained and 
writ with the scriptures, the king’s majesty’s arms in the middle; which cloth is 
hanging upon the candle beam’. Edwardian arms survive at Westerham. 11 

The return of papal authority in Mary’s reign precluded the painting of her arms 
in parish churches. Often, indeed, the Edwardian paintings were now ‘washed 
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out’. This happened throughout London diocese in 1554, though in Kent they 
survived at Boughton Monchelsea and Goudhurst in 1557. Elizabeth’s reign, 
in contrast, saw a revival and extension of such painting. It was recorded (for 
instance) at Strood in 1565, Woodbury in 1569-70, St Thomas Salisbury in 1573- 
4 and St Martin Leicester in 1593-4. The Leicester wardens spent £5 ns 8d on 
‘washing and painting and gilding the queen’s arms in our church’. Examples 
of Elizabeth’s arms remain at Ludham, Preston and Tivetshall, where they are 
undated, and at Beckington, Basingstoke and Greens Norton, where they are 
dated 1574,1576 and 1592. The arms of James I and Charles I include those dated 
1604 and 1609 at Blisland and Winsford, and 1634, 1638 and 1640 at Mellis, St 
Feock and Ashbocking. £7 was spent on ‘the king’s arms’ at St Edmund Salisbury 
in 1605-6, and a further sum on ‘enlarging the king’s arms’ at Hartshorne in 
1612. In 1631 a ‘painter stainer’ was authorized by Archbishop Abbot to ‘paint his 
majesty’s arms... upon some eminent places within the chancels or bodies of the 
said churches [in Canterbury diocese] where now they are wanting’. Awareness 
of the political implications of such paintings would result in their ‘washing out’ 
by many parishes after the regicide of 1649. 12 

Often, as at Rushbrooke and Tivetshall, the ‘eminent places’ for the royal arms 
included the area over the chancel screen that had previously been occupied by 
the rood figures and the tympanum. ‘Is it the word of God’, complained the 
catholic Thomas Harding in Elizabeth’s reign, ‘setteth up a dog and a dragon 
in the place of the blessed virgin Mary, mother of God, and St John the evan¬ 
gelist, which were wont to stand on either side of Christ crucified?’ The arms, 
moreover, were sometimes accompanied by painted inscriptions. ‘God save the 
queen’ was prayed at Beckington; ‘O God, save our queen Elizabeth’ at Tivet¬ 
shall. ‘Vivat Regina Elizabetha’ was the cry at Ludham. There might also be an 
appropriate scriptural text. ‘Curse not the king’ was quoted from Ecclesiastes at 
Winsford. ‘Let every soul submit himself unto the authority of the higher pow¬ 
ers ... ’ was the text from Romans at Tivetshall; ‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God.’ Not infrequently the message was reinforced by painting the monarch’s 
arms in close proximity to the ten commandments. At Tivetshall, for example, 
arms and commandments stood together. At St Thomas Salisbury in 1573-4 the 
wardens paid £2 13s 4d for work ‘at the upper end of the choir’: it consisted 
of ‘painting and gilting of the queen’s arms, and making the ten command¬ 
ments and other scripture’. In Canterbury diocese in 1631 the arms of Charles 
I were similarly exhibited alongside ‘the ten commandments and other holy 
sentences’. 13 
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LOSSES 

Of the numerous paintings to be seen in a parish church in 1530, no more than a 
small proportion has survived to this day. The Cornish saint Mawes, for example, 
was said in about 1540 to be conventionally ‘painted as a school master’; but today, 
notone such painting appears to remain. In several churches, including Crowfield, 
Great Livermere, Middleham, Parham and South Elmham, the loss of a medieval 
painting is signalled by scars or repairs in the tympanum area of the chancel 
arch. Even where a medieval mural can be seen, it has usually been recovered - 
from beneath protestant whitewash - in relatively recent times. Examples include 
Ashmansworth, Attleborough, Bacton, Clifton Reynes, Ford, Great Harrowden, 
Patcham, Plumpton, St Thomas Salisbury, St Michael in St Albans and South 
Leigh. The same is true of the extant tympana: that at Wenhaston (for example) 
was found under whitewash in 1892. Often, moreover, a surviving painting is no 
more than a fragment, as atTroston, or a faint ghost, as at Burnham Norton, Little 
Wenham and Wissington. On bosses a higher proportion of catholic pictures has 
survived. Their distance from the ground not only limited their use for religious 
instruction; it also reduced their accessibility to the iconoclast’s hand. Damage is 
nevertheless evident on the Metfield trinity, for instance, and on the papal tiara at 
St Andrew Worcester. 14 [Rediscoveries: 33, VII; ghost: 35] 

Such defacement must sometimes be attributed to the iconoclasm of the civil 
war, or to the neglect and indifference of even later times. At Papworth Everard 
it was William Dowsing who destroyed the figures ‘painted on the walls’: they 
included Abraham and Isaac as well as angels and evangelists. This, on the 
other hand, is the only unambiguous reference to murals in Dowsing’s journal; 
and even these may have been recent innovations rather than catholic survivals. 
Such was certainly the case with the ‘superstitious paintings’ that the puritan John 
Hutchinson found ‘drawn upon the walls’ in one Nottinghamshire church in 1641. 
They had been commissioned by the current parish priest, whom Hutchinson 
immediately forced to ‘blot out’ every one. The evidence would indeed suggest 
that by this date the great majority of pre-reformation murals had already been 
effaced. 15 

The earliest assaults had been triggered by the official campaign against the 
Becket cult in 1538. Most parishes, including Breage, appear to have duly white¬ 
washed their murals of the saint, though at Earl S tonham a painter transformed his 
martyrdom into the more acceptable death of St Catherine. It was under Edward 
and Elizabeth, however, that the attack became general. In 1547, and again in 15 5 9, 
the government ordered the elimination of all traditionalist pictures, especially 
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those which promoted ‘feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry and superstition’. 
In Edward’s reign, according to a London chronicler, ‘all churches’ were ‘new 
white limed’; and wardens’ accounts confirm the whitewashing of wall paintings 
throughout the realm. At Long Melford in 1547-8, for example, John Kendal was 
paid £114s 8d for ‘whiting of the church and chapels’. The Wing wardens similarly 
organized a ‘white liming of the church’. Even in the south west, obliteration of 
this type occurred not only in Exeter - as at Holy Trinity, St John’s Bow and St 
Petrock - but also in remoter parishes like Antony, Ashburton and Stratton. At St 
Petrock in 1548-9 the wardens paid for ‘washing away of images, and for white 
liming of the same’. 16 

Such murals as survived Edward’s reign were attacked in Elizabeth’s. By 1562 
the destruction had reached not only East Anglia and Lincolnshire - Long Melford 
and Thorpe, for instance - but also the west and south west, including Ashburton, 
Dartington, Kilmington and Mere. At Thorpe the wall paintings of Christ, Mary 
and John were ‘defaced and put out’ in 1559. At Dartington in the same year an 
artisan earned is 4d ‘for two days’ labour, mending of the walls and whiting of 
the aisles and chancel’. 8d was spent by the Mere wardens on ‘washing out of 
the rood and the trinity’, and 7d on ‘lime for the same’, while their Ashburton 
counterparts paid 6s 8d for lime and a further 6s 8d for ‘washing the images in 
the church and the church house’. Long Melford rewarded John Prince with 4s for 
‘the whiting of the chancel’, and an additional is 4d for ‘the scraping out of the 
paintings all the length of the choir’. Whitewashing continued in the following 
years: at Woodbury (for instance) in 1564-5, at South Tawton in 1565-6 and at 
Chagford in 1567. In the north, again, the destruction was often more gradual. At 
Wawne, for example, ‘painted pictures of Christopher and others’were discovered 
by the authorities ‘on the church walls’ in 1567. Subsequently it was reported that 
these had been ‘defaced’ - ‘except such as be in the top of the church, which no 
man can tell what they be’. 17 


OTHER PAINTINGS 

Nor were murals the only paintings under fire. Edward’s reign saw also some 
destruction of tympanum pictures: at Wing, for example, the wardens organized 
the ‘washing out of the doom in the rood loft’ in 1550. Many of the smaller 
pictures were removed from display. Among those now consigned to storage 
were a crucifixion at St Laurence Exeter and a Mary and John at Dartington: 
their ‘mending’ in the next reign suggests damage or neglect. Others were lost 
to their churches by sale - as at Stratton, where they fetched 2s 8d in 1549. 
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Elizabeth’s reign, moreover, would see not only a resumption of such sales - 
as at North Witham, where a picture of our lady was thus lost in 1560 - but also 
the first officially authorized holocausts. In Devon, eight pictures were removed 
in 1559 from St Mary Steps Exeter alone; they were then ‘burned, by the com¬ 
mandment of the queen’s majesty’s visitors’, in the cathedral close. In the same 
year two pictures of our lady from Crediton church were similarly thrown into 
the flames. Lincolnshire witnessed picture burnings at Grantham, Habrough and 
elsewhere in 1559-60, though at Kelby they were not completed until 1566. By 
that year not one of the 143 churches in the county appears to have retained a 
‘superstitious’ picture. Further north, once more, destruction might be slower. In 
1567, for instance, the ecclesiastical authorities in Yorkshire discovered ‘pictures’, 
‘paintings’ or ‘painted pictures’ in the churches at Garton, Holmpton, Preston, 
Roos, Skirlaugh, Tunstall, Wawne and Welwick. Several of these - which at 
Wawne, for example, showed Christ with Mary and lohn - had been allowed 
to remain on the rood loft. Again the offending art was duly ‘defaced’, as at 
Holmpton, or ‘burned and defaced’, as at Welwick. ‘There is no paintings... in 
their church’, the wardens of Tunstall would subsequently report, ‘but all is 
defaced.’ 18 

That the destruction of medieval paintings occurred chiefly in the reformation 
era is sometimes confirmed by the visible evidence. At Ashmansworth, Wenhas- 
ton and elsewhere, murals or tympana depicting the last judgement have obviously 
been mutilated by the removal of their previously attached rood figures. Removals 
of this type are almost always attributable to the Edwardian or early Elizabethan 
years. In some cases, moreover, it is possible to date approximately the protestant 
pictures, texts and royal arms which have obliterated the original catholic paint¬ 
ings. At Cassington, for example, a pre-reformation St Christopher appears to 
have been covered by immediately post-reformation figures of Moses and Aaron. 
At Bacton, Great Cornard, Hessett and Weston, on the other hand, medieval wall 
paintings have been overpainted with Elizabethan texts. The victims include a 
doom at Bacton and a St Barbara (with her tower) at Hessett. The texts include an 
English creed at Hessett and a quotation from Galatians 6.6 at Weston, the latter 
in the Geneva version of 1560. Black letter texts of a similar date, but from the 
‘Bishops’ Bible’ of 1568, now occupy the Ellingham tympanum. At Kenninghall 
a medieval tympanum has been overpainted with the arms of Elizabeth and an 
inscription, ‘God save the queen’. Her arms appear also at Ludham, on the back 
of a tympanum painted with a crucifixion. They therefore indicate the reign in 
which this catholic artefact was reversed and repainted in a protestant form. 19 
[Mutilation by image removal: VII] 
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TEXTS 

Protestants sought not only to purge the church of painted pictures, but also to 
replace them with painted scriptural texts. These were intended to familiarize the 
parishioners with the bible, and to imprint on their consciences their principal 
duties to God and each other. Though sometimes exhibited in Latin before the 
reformation - as at Long Melford, where John 11.26 was painted on the Easter 
sepulchre - it was only under Edward and Elizabeth that texts in the language of the 
English people became a regular feature of the parish church. Their appearance 
reflected not only the expansion of literacy through the lay population, but also 
the emphasis laid by protestants on its scriptural education. The royal injunctions 
of 1547 and 1559 ordered that a parishioner’s admission to the holy communion 
be preceded by an examination of his knowledge of the ten commandments. 20 

Edward’s reign saw painted texts appear in a significant number of parish 
churches, either on their walls or (for maximum visibility) upon their now- 
redundant rood lofts. Bishop Ridley would recall that, in the diocese of London, 
the decalogue ‘was graven almost everywhere in churches’. At St Margaret West¬ 
minster, for instance, the wardens spent £1 3s 4d in 1547 on ‘35 ells of cloth for 
the front of the rood loft, whereon the commandments be written’. In 1552 their 
colleagues at Wandsworth expended £3 12s 6d on ‘pulling down of the rood loft 
and setting up of the scriptures’. These included not only the ten commandments 
but also the beatitudes, the lord’s prayer and the creed, as well as verses on the 
creation of the world, the coming of Christ and the final judgement. Elsewhere 
in the south east, St Mary Dover (for example) paid 3s ‘for painting of the ten 
commandments in the rood loft’, while Long Melford spent £113 s 4d on ‘writing 
of the church and chapels’. The commandments and other scriptures were sim¬ 
ilarly to be seen in the west and south west: at St Mary Devizes, for instance, as 
well as in the Exeter churches of Holy Trinity and St Olave and at Ashburton and 
Dartmouth. 21 

The effectiveness of such texts in the dissemination of the new faith is suggested 
not only by the testimony of Nicholas Ridley - he thought them ‘learned of 
everybody, both young and old’ - but also by the efforts of the Marian regime 
to suppress them. In London diocese, according to Charles Wriothesley, ‘the 
scriptures written on rood lofts and about the churches’ were now ‘washed 
out... in most part of all the parish churches’. Similar obliteration occurred at 
Ashburton, Dartmouth, St Mary Devizes and Long Melford. Dartmouth paid for 
‘blotting out of the ten commandments’. Devizes spent money on ‘defacing the 
ten commandments’ and ‘defacing the scriptures on the walls’. In 1555 Long 
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Melford paid 3s ‘for putting out the vain scribbling upon the church walls’, and 
5s 4d ‘for putting out the scripture upon the rood loft’. Wriothesley’s account 
nevertheless implies the survival of some texts in London diocese, while in Kent 
they remained visible at St James Dover, Harrietsham and Headcorn in 1557. At 
Dover the wardens had to be ordered ‘to abolish the scriptures above the rood’. 22 

Texts revived after Elizabeth’s accession. 1559 saw StMartin in the Fields paying 
5s ‘for the painting of the ten commandments’, and Robert Norton leaving £1 to 
repaint Streatly church ‘with texts of scripture in English’. In 1561, moreover, each 
parish church in England was officially instructed to display the commandments 
at the east end of its chancel - ‘to be not only read for edification, but also to give 
some comely ornament and demonstration that the same is a place of religion 
and prayer’. This prominent location promoted the reading of bible verses by the 
congregation; it also displaced the high altar and the reserved sacrament as the 
visual focus of the east end. The following years would see the commandments 
painted on cloths or boards throughout the realm. In London, for instance, St 
Mary Woolnoth paid is 6d in 1560-1 ‘for Moses’ tables, to set at the high altar’. 
‘The table of commandments’, together with the ‘setting of the commandments 
in a form’, cost Ludlow some 3 s in 15 61. StMartin Leicester spent almost £1 on the 
construction and painting of its commandments table in 1561-2, while St Petrock 
Exeter bought nails to ‘nail up the cloth for the ten commandments’ in 1563-4. 
Some parishes were slower to comply. The ‘table of commandments’ was still 
missing at Richmond in 1570, and at Pittington in as late as 1607. On the other 
hand, painted boards and cloths were increasingly supplemented by texts painted 
directly onto the church walls. St Petrock Exeter, for instance, expended £3 6s 8d 
on ‘new writing of the scriptures about the church’ in 15 62-3, and Crediton 16s on 
‘painting the scriptures’ in 1565. In 1576 St Mary Devizes paid 15 s ‘to the painters, 
for writing the ten commandments on the church wall’. In time, moreover, 
the decalogue was often joined by English versions of the creed and the lord’s 
prayer - as at Hartshorne in 1612, and at St Mary Cambridge in 1634. 23 

Elizabethan renditions of the ten commandments have survived on tablets 
or walls at Aylmerton, Bengeworth, Ellingham, Gateley, Lanteglos, Ludlow, 
Michaelstow, Preston, St Tudy, Tivetshall and elsewhere, and early Stuart exam¬ 
ples at North Lydbury, Shipdham and Wistanstow. Those at Ludlow, Bengeworth 
and North Lydbury are datable to 1561, 1591 and 1615. Other scriptures may 
also be seen. ‘The powers that be are ordained of God’, declares an Elizabethan 
version of Romans 13 at Wenhaston; ‘but they that resist or are against the ordi¬ 
nance of God, shall receive to themselves utter damnation.’ The lord’s prayer or 
the creed may be read at Ellingham, North Lydbury, Terrington St Clement and 
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36 Commandments board (1561). Ludlow (Shropshire). 


Wistanstow. Where a text has been painted over a medieval saint or a doom, as 
at Great Cornard, Hessett and Weston, the replacement of the catholic picture by 
the protestant word is dramatically evident. 24 [Commandments board: 36] 


ANALYSIS 

Religious paintings remained an important feature of the church interior in 1530, 
though only a minority were of recent origin. With but a temporary remission in 
Mary’s reign, the subsequent decades saw not only the diminution and eventual 
cessation of new catholic pictures but also a comprehensive obliteration - by 
whitewash and other means - of those inherited from the pre-reformation past. 
Though sometimes replaced by scriptural figures, they were more often super¬ 
seded by the royal arms and (above all) by verses from the English bible. These 
highly visible changes were in general effected at a faster rate in the south and 
east than in the north and west. 

Catholic pictures had usually been produced by local painters, and financed 
either by the parish or by local groups and individuals: the Bodmin guilds in 
1507-8, for instance, or Kirtling’s Richard Pitchey in about 1520. Support for 
them was manifested also by some later men and women, including the Wawne 
parishioners who allowed their St Christopher painting to survive unscathed in 
their church until 1567. Motives included religious traditionalism and devotion 
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to the saints as well as the donors’ desire for display (as at South Newington) and 
the painters’ concern for their wages. 

More negative attitudes to the catholic paintings were demonstrated not only 
by those who publicly denounced them - Richard Grace, for instance, in 1521 - 
but also by the churchwardens who organized their destruction and replacement, 
and by the painters and other artisans who covered them with whitewash, royal 
arms and biblical texts. Typical of these were the St Petrock Exeter wardens who 
supervised the ‘washing away’ of their wall paintings in 1548-9, and the StThomas 
Salisbury wardens who had their church painted with the queen’s arms and the 
ten commandments in 1573-4. Typical also were John Kendal and John Prince - 
the artisans who obliterated the catholic murals at Long Melford in 1547-8 and 
1562. 

Such negativity was in large part driven by a protestant hostility to religious 
art and a protestant preference for the biblical word. These were manifested not 
only by writers and preachers like William Perkins but also by laymen like Robert 
Norton, who in 15 5 9 financed the painting ofEnglish bible texts in Streatly church. 
At the same time, painters could profit financially from both the destruction 
of catholic murals and the painting of royal arms and scripture. John Kendal 
earned £1 14s 8d by whitewashing wall paintings at Long Melford in 1547-8, 
while the ‘painters’ received 15s for the ten commandments on the church wall at 
StMary Devizes in 1576. Acquiescence in such government-sponsored alterations 
was induced also by a sense of duty to authority in general and to the crown in 
particular - a sentiment expressed by the royal arms erected voluntarily in many 
parishes. It was ‘by the commandment of the queen’s majesty’s visitors’ that the 
parishioners of StMary Steps Exeter burned their catholic pictures in 1559. 
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CHAPTER 9 


LIGHTING THE DARKNESS: GLASS 


FUNCTIONS 

Before reform, the primary function of the glass in the windows of a parish church 
was not so much to exclude cold air and rain as to admit sufficient light for the 
various practices of traditional religion. Most crucially it enabled the priest at 
the high altar to read his mass book, and thus to follow exactly the prescribed 
forms. At the same time it enabled his congregation in the nave to observe his 
ritual gestures, especially at the elevation of the consecrated host. It allowed 
them also to view and perhaps venerate the pictures and images displayed around 
the church. Illumination by natural light was of particular importance in an era 
when artificial lighting was generally limited to candles on candlesticks and 
wicks in cressets - stones with oil-holding hollows, as found at Lewannick and 
Wool. 1 

When stained or painted, church glass performed also a range of additional and 
important functions. It constituted an effective means to extend the parishioners’ 
religious knowledge and to reinforce their religious commitment. A window 
showing the life and miracles of a saint, for example, was designed not only to 
inform them of his history, but also to raise their confidence in his continuing 
powers - especially his powers of physical healing and spiritual intercession. A 
window portraying the works of mercy, on the other hand, was intended both to 
convey the teaching of lesus and to stimulate the practical charity of the viewer. 
The impact of such glass could be substantial. In 1514, for example, a London 
fishmonger requested burial before the works of mercy window in his parish 
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church, and proved that he had absorbed its message by donating money and 
clothing to prisoners and the poor. 2 

A stained glass window could also allow its donors to express their faith in a 
celestial patron - Christ, Mary or another saint - and to solicit his or her protection 
in this life and the next. The patron might indeed be venerated by the burning of a 
taper before his glass depiction: St Christopher, for example, at Lyminge in 1511. 
Often, in addition, a window would commemorate its donors after their death. 
By either picture or inscription it reminded the viewer of their pious benefaction, 
and solicited his prayer for their souls as they passed through the cleansing 
purgatorial flames. While performing all these functions, glass remained as 
accessible to the illiterate majority of parishioners as to the literate elite. In a parish 
church, indeed, it was physically much closer to lay viewers than in an abbey or 
cathedral. 3 

It was regarded by most protestants with suspicion or fear. Particularly offen¬ 
sive to the reformed mind was its apparent contamination of the divinely inspired 
scriptures by human legend and tradition - as at St Neot, where a representation of 
Genesis combined biblical events like the creation, the fall and the flood with non- 
biblical episodes like the death of Cain and the origins of the holy rood. Similarly 
problematic was the focus of much glass on the healing and intercessory powers 
of saints. Their glass depictions were specifically prohibited in Gloucester and 
Worcester dioceses by Bishop Hooper in 1551-2, and often provided iconoclas¬ 
tic puritans with their principal targets. ‘Sacrilege’, complained the moderately 
protestant Humphrey Sydenham in 1630, ‘... tortures an innocent piece of glass 
for the limb of a saint in it.’ Similarly repugnant to reformed consciences was the 
frequent association of stained glass with purgatorial beliefs and prayers for the 
dead. A window inscription at Tenterden, urging prayer for a long-dead abbot, 
was denounced by the parishioners in 1585 as ‘a superstitious saying, and worthy 
of reformation’. 4 

Many protestants objected also to the representation in glass of Jesus or God. 
This they regarded as a transgression of the second commandment, conveying 
false impressions of the divine nature and tempting viewers to idolatry. Fears of 
this type explain the hostility that would be aroused by laudian clerics like the 
rector of Hasketon, who inserted a glass figure of Christ in the chancel window 
and ‘did idolize it in bowing reverence’. Coloured windows were hated also by 
the puritan for reducing daylight in the church - and thus hindering his reading 
of his prayer book and (especially) his bible. At St Edmund Salisbury in 1629 a 
medieval window was attacked on the grounds that it ‘is very darksome: whereby 
such as sit near to the same cannot see to read in their books’. 5 
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DATES 

In 153 o a significant quantity of church glass was relatively new. An early sixteenth- 
century date is indicated for many of the extant windows by their depictions 
of dress and armour, like St George’s plate mail at St Neot, by their heraldry 
and badges, like Catherine of Aragon’s pomegranate at Brandeston, and most 
precisely by their inscriptions, as at Greystoke, St Neot and elsewhere. Such 
evidences point to 1500-9 at Brandeston and Fairford, 1510-19 at Blore Ray and 
Hillesden, and 1520-9 at Broadwood Kelly, Greystoke, Kirk Sandall, St Neot and 
Waterperry as well as Norwich’s St Peter Hungate and St Peter Mancroft. Donors 
included not only wealthy individuals, like the Fairford wool merchant John Tame, 
but also groups of humbler men and women: at St Neot in 1523-9, for instance, 
the parish’s wives, young women and young men. At the same time it is evident 
that a much greater proportion of the glass to be seen in 1530 had been inherited 
from previous centuries: especially the fifteenth, as at Doddiscombsleigh or All 
Saints North Street in York, but also (as at Sheering) even earlier. All such glass 
was usually installed and maintained by local glaziers. At St Mary at Hill in 1503-4 
they received £1 5s 4d for ‘the glazing of the great window with the trinity’. At 
Ashburton in 1513-14 the wardens paid a ‘glazier’ £3 14s 8d for ‘mending the 
glass of the church windows’, and spent a further 6d on red glass, 3s 4d on white 
glass, and £1 is 8d on ‘lead, tin, rosin and fuel for repairing the said windows’. 6 
[Fifteenth-century glass: 38; early sixteenth-century glass: IX] 

Renaissance motifs, including grotesques, putti, scallops and columns, would 
suggest dates after 1530 for glass at Brede, Cold Ashton, Great Brington, Samp- 
ford Courtenay, Temple Guiting, Winscombe and elsewhere. That at Brede and 
Winscombe, and also at Barley and St Michael le Belfrey in York, is datable by 
inscriptions to 1530-6. After the dissolutions of 1536-40, monastic glass was 
sometimes installed in a parish church - as at Morley (from Dale abbey) in 1539. 
Wills, wardens’ accounts and the extant windows nevertheless indicate that the 
purchase of stained glass slumped under Edward VI, failed to revive under Mary 
Tudor and remained infrequent under both Elizabeth and James. Only in the 
Carolean years would it revive, as at Abbey Dore and Lydiard Tregoze - and then 
on a limited scale and in a more protestant form. 7 [Early sixteenth-century ylass: 37] 


PICTURES, WORDS 

Although the glass of a parish church in 1530 was usually a disparate collection 
rather than a coherent whole, a number of recurrent themes may be discerned. 
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37 Stained glass (1530-5, repaired): saints, donors. St Michael le Belfrey York (Yorkshire). 


One was the holy trinity. Normally an aged patriarch was shown with a crucified 
Christ and a hovering dove, though occasionally three kings might be conjoined: 
both forms appeared at York’s Holy Trinity Goodramgate. At All Saints Pavement 
in the same city, God the father wore a papal tiara. Equally popular were the 
passion, resurrection and ascension of Jesus. The crucifixion could be seen at 
Blore Ray and many other places; the passion and the resurrection, as well as 
the last judgement, at Fairford. Other Christ-associated representations included 
the tree of Jesse, as at Margaretting, and the legend of Adam’s apple pips, as at 
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St Neot. The former displayed his ancestry; the latter showed the supposed origins 
of his cross. 8 [Trinity: X] 

New testament figures included John the baptist and the apostles - at Greystoke, 
for example, the legendary adventures of Andrew and Matthew - as well as 
the virgin Mary. Biblical events, including her salutation, her motherhood and 
her attendance at the cross, were presented alongside apocryphal episodes like 
her childhood, her assumption and her celestial coronation. The motherhood 
(with the Christ child) could be seen at Broadwood Kelly. The childhood, with 
St Anne, was depicted at St Neot, the assumption at Fairford, and the coro¬ 
nation at Holy Trinity Goodramgate. Elland and East Harling showed her life 
story. Next came the post-biblical saints. Those at St Neot included George - 
whose exploits and martyrdom filled a window - as well as Barbara, Catherine, 
Christopher, Gregory and Leonard. Among many others were Apollonia at Rend- 
comb, Margaret at Kirk Sandall, Nicholas at Hillesden and Sitha at Broadwood 
Kelly. These were accompanied by national figures like Thomas Becket, as at 
Nettlestead, and by local celebrities like Clere, German, Mabena, Mancus and 
Meubred, who all featured at St Neot. One window here, erected in 1528, told 
the legend of Neot himself. It showed his miracle-working well, which could be 
seen in the parish, and his famous horn, which was exhibited at Bodmin priory. 9 
[Saints: 38,IX,X] 

Some glass inculcated religious behaviour. This included practical charity - 
the works of mercy - as well as preparation for the end of the world: both were 
taught in York at All Saints North Street. The indispensability of priestly rites was 
emphasized by pictures of the seven sacraments. At Doddiscombsleigh a stream 
of blood linked each of the seven with the wounds of Jesus. Other glass was 
intended to attract commemoration and prayer for its donors. For this reason 
it showed their coats of arms, as at Long Melford, or even their portraits, as at 
St Neot-where twenty wives and twenty young women were among the depicted. 
Occasionally, as at Harlow, political considerations resulted in arms or badges 
associated with the crown. 10 [Donors: 38; arms: X] 

While the iconography of stained glass was derived in part from the Latin 
bible, it was influenced also by the texts and illustrations of religious books: 
most notably, theBibliapauperum and the Lecjenda aurea. Sometimes, too, there was 
a debt to the traditional religious drama. In Cornwall, for example, the glazier 
who made the creation window at St Neot in about 1500 appears to have closely 
followed the local play cycle known as the Ordinalia. He reproduced not only its 
biblical scenes, but also its treatment of the legend concerning the origins of the 
holy rood. 11 
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38 Stained glass (re-assembled): Mary with the dead Jesus. Long Melford (Suffolk). 


What determined the subject matter of a window? The main factor was some¬ 
times its church’s dedication. This explains (for example) the two trinities in the 
east window at Holy Trinity Goodramgate, and the narrative lives of Neot and 
Martin at St Neot and York’s St Martin Coney Street. An alternative factor might 
be the occupational structure of the parish. Barbara, for example, was revered 
particularly by builders; so was Blaise by wool producers and Nicholas by sailors. 
Most often, however, the chief determinant was evidently the predilections of the 
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donor. Several saints in the early Tudor glass at StNeot were patrons of the donors 
depicted below them: John and Catherine, for example, appeared in the windows 
donated by John Motton and Catherine Burlas. At West Wickham in about 1500 
the choice of Sts Anne, Dorothy, Catherine and Christopher reflected the names 
of Sir Henry Heydon’s wife, daughter, daughter in law and daughter in law’s 
father. Others who similarly specified the subjects for their windows included a 
vicar at Stanford on Avon in 1500, Sir Robert Throckmorton at Coughton in 1518 
and Sir Edward Benstead at Hertingfordbury in 1519. Benstead’s was to show his 
and his wife’s arms as well as St Alban and St Amphibalus. 12 [Church dedications: 
IX, X] 

A rising proportion of pre-reformation windows bore an inscription - mostly 
in Latin, as at St Neot, but increasingly in English, as at Greystoke. Often, as in 
both these churches, it explained the actions shown in the accompanying picture, 
and may have been used by the priest as he taught his parishioners. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it appealed to a depicted saint on behalf of a depicted donor. 
‘Sancte Johannes, ora pro nobis’ was one such plea at St Neot. At Waterperry and 
elsewhere it sought viewers’ prayers for the donor’s soul, and opened with ‘orate 
pro anima’ or an English equivalent. 13 [Inscriptions: 38, IX] 


REFORMATION CHANGE 

Until about 1536-8 - when the first reforming injunctions were issued on the 
king’s behalf by Thomas Cromwell - new glass continued to show both donors 
and saints. Among those portrayed at York’s St Michael leBelfrey in 1530-5 were 
a number of donors, the international celebrities Christopher, George, James, 
John the baptist, Martin, Paul and Peter, and the more local Hugh of Lincoln, 
Wilfrid of Ripon and William of York. The three Peters (apostle, deacon and 
exorcist) appeared at Winscombe in about 1535; so did Christopher and Stephen 
at Barley in 1536, and Robert of Knaresborough and Helen in the ex-monastic 
glass installed at Morley in 1539. After about 1538, however, any new glass in a 
parish church was normally uncoloured, like that erected at Dartmouth in 1541-2, 
or at most decorated with heraldic arms - not only of the crown, in support of its 
ecclesiastical supremacy, but also of local peers, gentry and even merchants. In 
1539-40, for instance, the wardens of St Margaret Westminster paid a glazier £1 
for ‘the setting up of the king’s arms, and of my lord prince’s arms, and of my lord 
privy seal’s arms, in the east window in the trinity chapel’. Similarly at Tavistock 
in 1566-7, the glass installed for some £1 6s od was adorned with the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, the earl of Bedford and a Mr Fitz. In 1570-1 some £114s 4d was 
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spent by St Matthew Friday Street on ‘placing of the arms in the choir windows’: 
they represented the London goldsmiths and salters as well as the queen. In 1637 
the parishioners of St Peter Northampton would be criticized for replacing a cross 
in their east window with their town’s arms - ‘as if it were the town’s church, and 
not Christ’s’. Among the many extant glazed arms are those dated 1573,1609 and 
1628 at Haseley, Bisham and Much Marcle. 14 [Late donors and saints: 37] 

In contrast, the erection of figural glass seems almost totally to have ceased. 
Among the few donors depicted after 1540 were the Caves at Stanford on Avon in 
1558 and the Stophams at Stopham in about 1600. Sacred figures were even rarer. 
A representation of the trinity was erected atBroadwell in 1560, but was removed 
on the grounds of superstition in the following year. Not until Charles I’s reign 
would religious pictures occasionally reappear, and even these were normally 
scripture-based. Two St Johns (the baptist and the evangelist) were portrayed 
alongside the St John family arms at Lydiard Tregoze in about 1630, while the 
glass installed at Abbey Dore in 1634 featured Moses and John the baptist as 
well as apostles, evangelists and the ascension of Christ. Inscriptions, too, had 
been transformed, and now invariably omitted invocations of saints and pleas 
for prayer. Among the last had been those seeking prayers for the donors’ souls 
at St Michael le Belfrey in 1530-5. At Clare in 1617, in contrast, the inscriptions 
simply identified the donors - several gentry, and the honourable company of 
haberdashers - as ‘very good benefactors to this church’. 15 [Late inscription: 37] 


SURVIVAL, LOSS 

Pre-reformation glass in some form has survived to this day in several hundred 
parish churches. Extensive collections, as at St Neot or York’s All Saints North 
Street, are nevertheless relatively rare, and are in part the product of recent restora¬ 
tions. The one almost complete set, at Fairford, was apparently removed in the 
reformation era and returned only in the later seventeenth century. 16 

Of the once-numerous saint-displaying windows no more than a small percent¬ 
age has survived intact. The best preserved include those depicting Mary at Elland 
and East Harling, Martin at York’s St Martin Coney Street, and George and Neot at 
St Neot. More often it is isolated panels that remain. Only parts of the Mary cycle, 
for instance, survive in many churches, and only one scene from the Becket cycle 
at Nettlestead. All the seven sacraments remain at Doddiscombsleigh, but only 
five at Crudwell, three at Buckland and one at Melbury Bubb. The most frequently 
missing are those particularly offensive to early protestants: mass and penance. 
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The original Christ figure can be seen amidst the Crudwell sacraments, but has 
been lostatDoddiscombsleigh. 17 [Suruiual: 38, IX] 

Although some of the surviving figures appear relative whole, like Sheering’s 
coronation of the virgin, many more are incomplete. Part of a trinity may be 
seen at St Mary Redcliffe Bristol, and parts of a last judgement at Ticehurst. 
Heads of Mary remain at Oaksey and St Mary Redcliffe, and other portions at 
Bledington and Ticehurst. Oddingley and Holy Trinity Goodramgate have both 
seen Mary’s head removed from her coronation scene. Other beheaded saints 
include a possible Becket at St Mary Redcliffe, a Catherine at Diddington and 
a Christopher, Edmund, George and Michael at Thaxted. Similarly partial are 
many of the pre-reformation inscriptions, as at Barley, Broadwood Kelly and 
elsewhere. 18 [Damage: 39, X] 

Some such destruction must be attributed to the civil war, or to the neglect 
and repair of even later periods; ‘42 superstitious pictures in glass’ were broken 
by William Dowsing at South Cove alone, and window damage in 1643-4 was 
recorded by thirty-six of the sixty-seven churchwardens’ accounts for East Anglia. 
On the other hand, much of this glass was not medieval but laudian - like 
that destroyed by John Hutchinson in a Nottinghamshire church in 1641, which 
showed the crucifixion and had been installed by the current parson. Moreover, 
William Dowsing himself discovered that much iconoclasm had preceded him. 
Of the ‘superstitious pictures... in the church windows’ at Eye, ‘many more had 
been broke down afore’; and previous breakage was similarly noted at Barking, 
Haverhill, Hoxne and Rishangles. At Haverhill some 200 pictures had been ‘broke 
down afore I came’. Other sources leaves no doubt that damage to the pre¬ 
reformation glass had already been widespread. 19 

The official attack had opened with the prohibition of Becket depictions in 
1538. Its impact is indicated by their relative rarity in church windows today. 
1547, moreover, saw it extended by the royal injunctions to all the ‘superstitious’ 
pictures in ‘glass windows or elsewhere’. In many churches, especially in the south 
and east, a wave of destruction was thus unleashed. In London itself the mayor 
and aldermen were instructed by the royal council to paint out all offensive images 
in glass. At Appledore, Barham, Rodmersham, Westwell, Wye and elsewhere in 
Kent, ‘the images’ faces... in the glass windows’ were now similarly ‘blotted’. At 
St Laurence Reading ‘all the old glass of the windows in the church’ was removed 
by the wardens in 1549, and replaced (atacostof£i5 10s 6d) by white glass. Their 
counterparts at St Laurence Ipswich spent £12 in 1547 on purging their windows 
of ‘feigned stories’ - which they regarded as ‘contrary to the king’s majesty’s 
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39 Stained glass (fragments): Mary and other figures. Cley (Norjolk). 
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injunctions’ - and on replacing them with clear glass. A plumber was paid 7s 
4d for ‘repairing glass windows’ at Long Melford in 1549-50, and anti-catholic 
parishioners hurled stones at the church windows at Hadleigh in 1553. Similar 
assaults were inflicted on the Norwich churches. St John Bere Street spent 19s on 
‘making of a glass window, wherein Thomas Becket was’. £2 was expended at St 
Augustine on ‘new glazing of the windows about the church with white glass’, and 
£14 at St George Colegate on ‘glazing of 28 windows with white glass’: these had 
been ‘glazed with feigned stories’. St Mary atCoslany paid £17 for ‘the glazing of 
15 windows with new glass in the church and chancel’. St Michael at Plea invested 
£20 in ‘the new glazing of 17 windows, wherein were contained the lives of certain 
profane histories, and other old windows in our church’. 20 

Nor was destruction unknown beyond the south and east. AtTidenham in 1548 
the painted windows were broken by the vicar. In 1550 the Ludlow wardens paid 
6s 8d for ‘mending of St Catherine window’, is 8d for ‘mending of St Margaret’s 
window’, and 6s for ‘9 foot of new glass to the west window’. Similar damage in 
Cornwall and Devon may be indicated by the window glazing recorded in 1547-53 
at Ashburton, Bodmin, Camborne, Dartmouth, StMary Steps Exeter and Stratton, 
and by the window repairing recorded in 1553-8 at Antony, Coldridge, Crediton, 
Dartington, Dartmouth, St PetrockExeter, Morebath, SouthTawton and Stratton. 
At Ashburton, for example, ‘the glazier’ was paid £210s for his work in 1551-2. At 
Halberton, on the other hand, it was apparently unauthorized laymen who ripped 
glass from the church windows in 1553. 21 


REPAIR, REMOVAL 

The Edwardian destruction had been far from total. In some churches, like 
Wye, the offending figures had been decapitated or defaced rather than entirely 
smashed. In others, like StLaurence Reading, they had been removed and stored, 
perhaps as insurance against a change in government policy. Nevertheless the 
damage was extensive, and would be only partly repaired in Mary’s reign. Easing- 
wold paid a glazier £1 is 7d ‘for mending the glass windows’. The Long Melford 
wardens at first spent 2d on a makeshift solution - ‘stopping the windows with 
bushes’ - before paying a Lavenham glazier 5s 5d for thirteen days’ work on ‘the 
reparations of the glass windows in the church’. In at least eight Kent parishes, on 
the other hand, defaced glass had not been repaired by 1557. Wye (for example) 
had to be ordered by the authorities to ‘make clean the images that be blotted 
in the glass windows’, and Rodmersham to ‘make clean the images’ faces in the 
glass windows’. 22 
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The official assault was renewed in 1559, when a royal injunction repeated 
the Edwardian prohibition of‘superstitious’ glass. Its local implementation was 
sometimes slow. ‘Images of the trinity and many other monuments of supersti¬ 
tion, generally in all church windows’, were still being denounced by the puritan 
Anthony Gilby in 1566; and in 1585 the parishioners ofTenterden protested that 
(‘to the great grief and offence of the congregations’) their chancel windows still 
contained a crucifix, a St Mildred and an inscription urging prayer for the dead. By 
this date, nevertheless, the destruction had made substantial progress. In as early 
as 1560, outbreaks of unauthorized iconoclasm had compelled the government 
to forbid its people to ‘break down or deface any image in glass windows in any 
church, without consent of the ordinary’; and the following years saw the old 
coloured glass in English churches increasingly removed and replaced. In 1565 a 
glazier received £2 for ‘mending the windows’ at St Breock. Stratton spentfi 2s 6d 
on ‘new glass’ and 13s on glass repairs in 1567, while in 1568 St Mary Cambridge 
paid a man 4d for ‘washing out images, out of the glass windows’. In 1570-1 the 
St Matthew Friday Street wardens expended £3 4s 7d on ‘the new glazing of the 
windows in the choir’. Long Melford paid 2s in 1577 to ‘Firmin, the glazier of 
Sudbury, for defacing of the sentences and imagery in the glass windows’. In 1581 
the parishioners ofTenterden reported on the ‘many superstitious images in our 
windows which we have begun to deface, and mean to go forward’, and in 1583-4 
St Thomas Salisbury paid 4d to a man named Hacker for ‘putting out the picture 
of the father in the east window, at Mr subdean’s commandment’. Assaults con¬ 
tinued thereafter, though at a slowing pace as the stock of‘superstitious’ glass 
declined. Trinities were removed at Belton (for example) in 1595, and the pulling 
down of a window at St Edmund Salisbury - ‘wherein God is painted in many 
places, as if he were there creating the world’ - was ordered by the vestry in 1629: 
it was to be replaced with white glass. Even this survival was already ‘somewhat 
decayed and broken’. 23 

Glass appears to have been destroyed more gradually than most other types 
of medieval picture. ‘Stories in glass windows’, observed William Harrison’s 
Description of England in 1577, ‘... are not altogether abolished (in most places) at 
once; but, by little and little, suffered to decay, that white glass may be provided 
and set up in their rooms.’ The ‘open decays’ of church windows were noted by 
the government in 1560, and were exemplified by the Yorkshire parish ofWawne 
in 1567 - when its ‘church windows’ were reportedly ‘in decay’. This gradualist 
approach was due in part to the protestant perception - expressed, for instance, 
by the Elizabethan homily against idolatry - that two-dimensional glass pictures 
were relatively unlikely to attract worship. But as William Harrison pointed out, 
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it also owed much to practical factors: in particular the ‘want of sufficient store 
of new stuff to replace the old glass, and the ‘extreme charge that should grow 
by the alteration of the same into white panes throughout the realm’. 24 


ANALYSIS 

Coloured glass, mainly old but sometimes recent, constituted a striking feature 
of the eve-of-reformation parish church. The following decades nevertheless 
witnessed the decline and end of its production and purchase; there was no 
significant revival under Mary Tudor. They saw also extensive defacement and 
destruction of the medieval glass - trends generally fastest in the south and east - 
and its gradual replacement by non-traditional substitutes. These were invariably 
purged of the customary figures and inscriptions, and in most cases were indeed 
uncoloured. 

Catholic glass was created and maintained by local glaziers. It was financed by 
the parochial community or by local groups and individuals: Sir Edward Benstead, 
for instance, at Hertingfordbury in 1519, or the wives, young women and young 
men of St Neot in 1523-9. Of the various religious motives behind such actions, 
the most important were usually a desire to teach the catholic faith, an urge 
to honour and invoke the saints, and an anxiety to win prayer for the souls in 
purgatorial pain. More secular considerations, however, included the donors’ 
wish for social display - which partly explains their portraits and their coats of 
arms - and the glaziers’ wish for financial gain: the £1 5s 4d earned by those 
at St Mary at Hill (for example) for creating a trinity in 1503-4. Money was also 
a reason for the slowness of many parishes to replace their coloured glass with 
white. 

Less positive attitudes to the traditional glass were displayed by the church¬ 
wardens and artisans who ordered and executed its defacement, destruction and 
replacement. Typical in this respect were the wardens and glaziers who (at a cost 
of £15 10s 6d) replaced the old coloured glass with white at St Laurence Read¬ 
ing in 1549. As important as the active cooperation of such individuals in the 
assault on church windows was the passive acquiescence of most of their fellow 
parishioners: resistance to the iconoclasm was usually rare. 

Destruction was frequently motivated by protestant belief- and especially by 
an antipathy to religious art, to saint invocation and to prayer for the dead. It was 
reportedly their ‘great grief and offence’ at their church’s ‘superstitious’ glass that 
drove the Tenterden parishioners to deface it in 1585. On the other hand, material 
reward was at least equally important for the Sudbury glazier (one Firmin) who 
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earned 2s for defacing pictures and inscriptions atLongMelford in 1577, and for 
the fellow professional who received some £16s od for installing coats of arms at 
Tavistock in 1566-7. Important for an even wider range of people in the parishes 
of early modern England was their strong sense - shown (for example) by the 
popularity of royal arms - of duty to the crown. At St Laurence Ipswich in 1547, 
for example, traditional glass was attacked by the churchwardens because it was 
‘contrary to the king’s majesty’s injunctions’. Ecclesiastical authority could also 
sway minds: it was ‘at Mr subdean’s commandment’ that the wardens destroyed 
the superstitious glass at St Thomas Salisbury in 1583-4. 
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EMBODYING THE HOLY: IMAGES 


ROLES, FORMS 

Images, observed Sir Thomas More, were ‘the books of lay people, wherein they 
read the life of Christ’. Those displayed in the parish churches in 1530 were indeed 
effective media of religious education, particularly for the substantial majority of 
parishioners that remained illiterate. But the role of the image was always more 
than educational: it was believed also to establish a personal contact between the 
individual and the powers of heaven. 1 

‘As the sound of speech... by the sense of hearing godly matter, doth stir up 
the mind’, explained Stephen Gardiner, ‘so doth the object of the image, by the 
sight, work like effect in man.’ Philip Nichols thought that it gave its devotees 
‘a God that they might sensibly see with their bodily and carnal eyes’. Certainly 
it allowed them to worship the sacred person represented - not only by bowing, 
kneeling and praying before it, but also by honouring it with a candle, an offering 
or even a pilgrimage. ‘Images’, recalled Thomas Cranmer, ‘were kneeled unto, 
offered unto; prayed unto, sought unto; incensed, and pilgrimages done unto 
them.’ They often had specific functions. ‘St Apolline we make a tooth drawer’, 
observed More, ‘and may speak to her of nothing but sore teeth. St Sithe women 
get to seek their keys. St Roch we set to see to the great sickness, because he had 
a sore.’ Images were thought also to secure saintly intercession after death. John 
Brode, at Faversham in 1512, was among the testators who sought burial before 
them. 2 

Lollards and protestants, in contrast, regarded them with profound suspicion. 
One major objection was their alleged prohibition by the ten commandments and 
other bible verses. ‘All the scriptures cry out upon them’, declared Philip Nichols, 
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‘even from the beginning of the old testament to the latter end of the new.’ ‘If 
ye shall read the scriptures, ye shall find almost no leaf void of some warning 
to beware of worshipping images - nor void of God’s threatening for that most 
grievous wickedness.’ ‘In the primitive church’, agreed Nicholas Ridley, ‘images 
were... generally detested and abhorred’; they ‘have their beginning from the 
heathen’. An additional cause of antipathy was their power to attract offerings - 
and thus to enrich clerics while diverting aid from the poor. They were ‘nothing 
worth, saving to make the priests rich’, protested Alice Cooper on the eve of 
reform. ‘For the love thereof the poor lacked food’, claimed an Elizabethan 
parishioner of Ashburton. 3 

Their most dangerous feature, however, was their supposed ability to divert 
an individual’s faith away from God - and to a saint, or even to themselves. It 
was for this reason that they were decried by protestants like Philip Nichols as 
‘very idols’. Because lifelike in their form and dress, and because accessible to the 
touch of human hands, they were feared to be even more seductive than the flat 
and relatively distant depictions to be seen in murals and stained glass. ‘Men’, 
observed the Elizabethan homily against idolatry in 1563, ‘are not so ready to 
worship a picture on a wall, or in a window, as an embossed and gilt image set 
with pearl and stone.’ ‘The livelier the counterfeit is’, agreed fames Calfhill, ‘the 
greater error is engendered.’ 4 

In 1530 the term ‘image’ meant normally a three-dimensional depiction of a 
sacred person. Crafted from wood, stone or alabaster, it might stand over the 
rood loft or on a wall or pier - usually on a bracket known as a standing, or in a 
canopied recess called a tabernacle. Although the trinity was often portrayed, as 
at Long Melford, the church’s dominant image was invariably its rood: a crucified 
saviour, with his mother and John, at the intersection of the nave and chancel. 
It might be suspended by chains, or fixed to a tympanum in the chancel arch; 
alternatively it was supported by the rood loft, or by a rood beam high above. At 
Hennock, Lapford, Southwold and elsewhere it was enhanced by a richly carved 
and painted ceilure in the roof. It might also be illuminated (as at Swimbridge and 
Wenhaston) by a high window in the south wall. ‘The new window against the 
rood’ was leaded (for 5s) at St Dunstan Canterbury in 1525. 5 [Image: 40 ; tabernacle: 
41, • standings: 42; tympanum: VII; rood beam and ceilure: XI] 

The church’s patron saint, on the other hand, stood normally to the north of the 
high altar, and other saints over the altars that bore their names. At St Laurence 
Reading in 1530 there were two Laurences and two Marys as well as figures of 
Catherine, Clement, George, fohn the baptist, Leonard, Mary Magdalene, Michael 
and Vincent. Ashburton boasted not only Mary, Andrew and John but also the 
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40 Image (decapitated): Mary and child. Kirkdale (Yorkshire). 


international Christopher, Erasmus, George and Roch, the national Becket and 
Henry VI, and the local Nectan of Hartland. The choice of imagery might be 
decided not only by the church’s dedication - hence Laurence at Reading, for 
example - but also by the devotional preferences or even the occupations of its 
guilds and donors. At Chagford, for instance, the presence of Eligius reflected its 
tin industry. This saint - shown as a blacksmith on an Ugborough boss - was the 
patron of all metal workers. 6 

For verisimilitude the image was painted, gilded and sometimes even clothed. 
At Heybridge the rood figures in 1529 wore coats of red velvet and black satin. 
At Halberton ‘our lady’ was adorned with mantles, beads and silver rings. 
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41 Image niche (for StUrith figure until 1539). ChittMampton (Devon). 
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42 Image pedestals (empty). Northleach (Gloucestershire). 
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Identification was aided by specific emblems: a pilgrim staff, for example, for 
James at St John’s Bow Exeter in 1517. Illumination was provided by tapers and 
lamps, financed by ‘wax silver’ collections and by individual donors. Rood lights 
might be suspended from the roof, or set on spikes in metal bowls - either on 
the rood beam or along the rood loft parapet. Forty-one such bowls stood in the 
Cranbrook loft in 1509. 7 


SUPPORT, OPPOSITION 

The early sixteenth century saw many parishes continuing to decorate their sacred 
figures. As much as £1413 s 3d was devoted to the gilding of two image tabernacles 
at St Laurence Reading in 1519. More typical, however, was the £3 spent by 
St Mary Cambridge on ‘the gilding of the trinity in the rood loft’ in 1528. Rather 
less frequent were new purchases. At Croscombe in 1511-12 a George was made 
by an Exeter mason, John Carter, for the chapel of St George’s guild: it cost an 
impressive £27 ns 8d. Again more typical was the £416s 8d paid to a carver and 
a painter for a Catherine and a Margaret (with tabernacles) at Bassingbourn in 
1507. On the other hand, image expenditure in many parishes was now relatively 
modest, and neglect was not unknown. In 1511, for instance, Mary and John were 
missing from the rood at Milton by Sittingbourne, and silver shoes from that at 
Chislet. Patron saints were absent or defective at Lydd and Staplehurst. 8 

Many guilds and individuals continued to donate. Simon Church bequeathed 
£1 6s 8d towards the ‘making, painting and gilding’ of a rood group at Oare in 
1505, while bequests and collections raised some £6 12s od ‘toward the setting 
up of St George’ at Holy Trinity Cambridge in 1506-7. The decoration of old 
images was again more popular than the purchase of new. Thomas Toller left £3 
6s 8d to gild the Sandwich rood in 1507, and silver for its crown and gloves, while 
John Rickman contributed £10 to ‘the gilding of our lady, with the images about 
her’ at Wimborne in 1518. Other donations included a rood ceilure at Murston 
in 1507, a rood coat at Geddington in 1517 and a rood window at Tenterden in 
1518. Lights were still endowed by donors and guilds - as at Morebath in 1528, 
when a parishioner gave bees to illuminate Jesus and St Sidwell - and offerings 
and pilgrimages were still made. In 1528 a Honiton woman left her best blue 
girdle and a silver cross to her church’s figures ofMary and all saints, and her red 
girdle to the Mary at Awliscombe, while at Stone in Oxney and Raunds (in 1507 
and 1531) testators paid pilgrims to visit roods on their behalf. In the 1530s some 
£50 continued to be offered annually to Chittlehampton’s St Urith, and £12 to the 
Pilton Mary. 9 [Pijgrim site: 41] 
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Sometimes, nevertheless, the gifts displayed around images reflected the piety 
of earlier rather than current generations. At Rewe in 1538, for example, it was 
reported that the image offerings had been ‘ set up oflong time past’. At Camborne, 
where a guild maintained a figure of St la, only id was donated ‘for offering to the 
saint’s foot’ in 1534-5; and at Iddesleigh, where the image was a Mary, income 
‘from the gift of pilgrims’ was similarly insignificant by 1536-7. Wills, even from 
the north and south west, confirm that images attracted only a minority of early 
sixteenth-century testators; and in the south east they had begun to provoke overt 
hostility. ‘None ought to go on pilgrimage to any image’, proclaimed a female 
dissident in London diocese, ‘... but only to almighty God.’ Others derided the 
rood as ‘block almighty’, and images as ‘carpenters’ chips’ or ‘stocks and stones’. 
Rickmansworth church saw its rood and images burned by ‘wretched and cursed 
people’ in 1522. 10 

In the ten years to 1538, Morebath not only painted, gilded and ornamented 
its Jesus, Eligius, Sidwell and ‘our lady of pity’, but also spent £8 on a new rood 
group, £9 on a nativity of our lady and £10 on a George. A rood group, a Mary and 
an Armil were commissioned by Stratton in 1531, and rood figures purchased by 
St Peter Cheap (for £7) in 1535. St Margaret Westminster paid a painter £3 6s 8d 
for painting and gilding the patron’s tabernacle in 1531, and a carver 8s 8d for his 
work on George in 1533. In many parishes, on the other hand, these years saw 
support for the image beginning to ebb. At Awliscombe in 1533-8, for instance, 
John Searle reneged on his promise to finance a rood ceilure, while at St Austell 
in the same period John Cockmathew’s feoffees refused to provide the image 
lights that he had endowed - and converted the endowment ‘to their own uses’. 
Offerings to a Mary were stolen at Long Melford; so was Sidwell’s silver shoe 
at Morebath. Roods were denounced at Cambridge, Chelmsford and Farnham - 
‘the devil blind that rood that cannot see at noonday’, exclaimed one dissident, 
‘except he have candles set before him!’ - and images of any type were decried in 
London and at Axminster, Rye, St Osyth and elsewhere: ‘idols and mammets’, Rye 
townsmen called them. Unauthorized iconoclasm occurred in Essex and Suffolk 
in 1531-2, and attempts to ‘pull down the images of saints’ around Stamford in 
I535- 11 

ASSAULT 

But of greater significance than such outbursts was the acquiescence or even 
cooperation of most parishes in the official iconoclasm initiated by the royal 
injunctions 0^536. AtPilton, for example, the issue ofa commission to the bishop 
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of Exeter and two local gentlemen - Hugh and Richard Pollard - was followed by 
the apparently unresisted removal of its pilgrim-attracting Mary figure in 1537. 
‘By reason whereof, it was subsequently reported, ‘the resort of the king’s liege 
people ceased, and is clearly extinct.’ The last offerings to Camborne’s St la were in 
1535, and to Iddesleigh’s Mary in 1537. Similar obedience was accorded usually to 
the more comprehensive campaign inaugurated by the injunctions of 1538, which 
prohibited all images ‘abused’ by offering or pilgrimage. Wardens’ accounts 
show that, whereas rood lights (which remained legal) continued to burn, lights 
before saints were almost everywhere quenched. They had disappeared at Great 
Witchingham and Wing (for example) by 1539, and even at Morebath by 1541. 
Offerings and ornaments were also removed. The Lydd rood lost its silver shoes 
in 1538-9. At Plymouth the objects delivered in 1539-40 to the mayor - the anti¬ 
traditionalist merchant William Hawkins - included not only ‘offering pence’ 
and other gifts but also a cross from St Saviour’s hand, a crown from ‘our 
lady’, clothes from the virgin and child and tapers from before St Clare. At 
Long Melford, too, the treasures accumulated by the Mary image before 1529 - 
principally coats and girdles, and offerings in the form of beads, jewels, silver 
and gold - had disappeared totally from the inventories by 1541. Offering beads 
and a gold collar for St Nicholas were sold at Cambridge in 1541; so were the 
silver shoes for a rood figure (to Mr Nichol, for 10s) at North Elmham in 1542. 
In 1543 the Chilham rood was similarly stripped of its satin coat and silver 
shoes. 12 

After the suppression of their cults, the ‘abused’ images themselves were 
sometimes allowed to remain in their churches: they were ‘yet lurking in some 
places’ in 1547. That most were nevertheless deposed was agreed by contemporary 
observers like John Holcer, John Hussey, Philip Nichols and Charles Wriothesley. 
Nichols, for example, rejoiced that Henry VIII had ‘commanded and caused such 
images in all places to be plucked down’. Evidence suggests a particularly intense 
campaign in London and the south east - as at St Andrew Canterbury, where 
the rood’s arms and legs were deliberately broken. But even Exeter diocese felt 
the impact of royal orders for ‘defacing and pulling down of all such idols and 
images as whereunto any offerings and pilgrimages had been made’. Destruction 
occurred not only in Exeter itself but also in parish churches ‘throughout this 
diocese’. StMawe in the Sand saw its St Saviour ‘defaced and pulled down’, and 
Chittlehampton its St Urith similarly deposed - thus ending pilgrim gifts, and 
causing a slump in the benefice’s revenues. In the northern counties, too, parishes 
were ordered by the archbishop of York to remove all venerated images - ‘and 
suffer them no more to be set up’. 13 [Deposition: 41] 
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Sometimes, as in the south west, the iconoclasts were ‘marvellous hated and 
maligned at’; but only rarely do they seem to have encountered resistance. At 
Chilham an archiepiscopal order for the rood’s destruction was initially defied 
by the parish priest, and at North Mongeham the image defacement was at first 
opposed by a local traditionalist. In many parishes, on the other hand, cooperation 
was the main response. At St Margaret Patten’s in London it was parishioners - 
and other ‘lewd persons’ - who had the miracle-working rood ‘broken all in 
pieces’. Similar destruction was forwarded at North Mongeham by the priest and 
the churchwardens, and at Thwaite by the parson and a parishioner named John 
Augustine. At Rewe it was four parishioners - Walter Bailiff, James Baron, John 
Colis and John Richards - who, in rapid response to the royal injunctions, removed 
mantles, coins, rings, girdles, beads and other treasures formerly ‘offered there 
to certain images’. Even in distant Cornwall, a friar complained in 1538 that 
‘men were too busy pulling down images without special commandment of the 
prince’. 14 

Figures untainted by offering or pilgrimage remained legal through the reign. 
The main exception was the Becket image - which the dutiful parishioners of 
Ashford, by replacing an archiepiscopal cross with a wool comb, converted into 
an acceptable St Blaise. But even the legitimate images were losing their appeal. 
Only one new purchase is recorded in all the extant churchwardens’ accounts for 
England in 1538-47. Expenditure now was usually limited to repairs: for instance, 
the painting of the Woodbury rood (for is 8d) in 1545-6. 15 


PROSCRIPTION 

1547-8 saw all images proscribed by the Edwardian regime. In some places 
‘much strife and contention’ was provoked - as at St Neots, where parishioners 
obediently removed the figures but were ordered by two gentlemen to reinstate 
them. The only serious resistance, however, came from the south west in 1549, 
when rebels required ‘images to be set up again in every church’. Even in this 
region only one parish - Stratton - seems actually to have re-erected its deposed 
figures. In East Anglia, in contrast, image restoration was wholly absent from 
the rebel programme. By February 1548 the government had already noted that 
its injunction against images ‘hath in many parts of the realm been well and 
quietly obeyed and executed’; and by May it was reported by John ab Ulmis that 
‘theimages ... are extirpated rootandbranch in every part of England’. Wardens’ 
accounts and other sources confirm that by 1549 the traditional rood lightings and 
‘wax silver’ collections had everywhere ceased, and that the images themselves 
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had been almost everywhere deposed. In some places - London, Portsmouth 
and Wycombe, for example - deposition had in fact preceded the official decree. 
The St Martin Pomary rood was removed by the priest and churchwardens in as 
early as February 1547. It was also in the south and east that the official campaign 
would be most swiftly executed. At Long Melford, for instance, four workmen and 
two apprentices were paid by the wardens in 1547-8 ‘for the having down of the 
images and tabernacles and other tables’; and throughout Norwich archdeaconry 
not one parish appears to have been displaying images by 1549. Despite some 
delays, as at Ashburton, by 1550 the process in Yorkshire and the south west 
seems also to have been nearly complete. Roods and saints thus vanished from 
the public view. At St Laurence Exeter, for instance, two apostles and a mounted 
George were ‘carried out of the church’. The figures removed from Morebath 
church included a similar St George tableau as well as a Mary and a John. 16 

Sometimes the deposed objects were placed in storage or (as at Morebath) 
entrusted to parishioners for safekeeping. Nevertheless a considerable number 
of roods and saints, and of their tabernacles, clothes and lights, were now lost to 
their churches by either private expropriation or public sale. St Martin Leicester 
sold eight tabernacles and three wooden crowns as well as a rood coat, a standing 
for George and ‘the horse that the George rode on’. Ludlow received is 6d for ‘the 
image of St George that stood in the chapel’, 7d for ‘the dragon that the image 
of St George stood upon’, and 3s 4d for ‘a vault... that the image stood on’. 
It was also paid iod for ‘a image of Jesus that stood in Beaupie chapel’, 8d for 
‘the tabernacle that St Anne stood in’, and 6d each for the tabernacles that had 
housed St Catherine and St Margaret. Holbeach sold an Anthony for £1, a trinity 
and its tabernacle for 2s 4d, and ‘the bank that the George stood on’ for 4d. Sums 
between 3 s 4d and 6s 8d were given for its tabernacles housing our lady, our lady 
of pity, James, Nicholas and Thomas Becket. Gold scraped from the images or 
their tabernacles was sold at Crediton, Hawkhurst, Morebath, Wing and Yatton. 
Woodbury sold even the bowls that ‘did stand upon the rood loft to set tapers 
on’. 17 

Some deposed objects were preserved with respect: at Long Melford, for 
instance, the alabaster images bought by Mr Clopton in 1547-8. Others were 
treated with contempt. Portsmouth saw figures of Christ and the saints ‘most 
contemptuously pulled down’ and ‘spitefully handled’. At Halberton the incorri¬ 
gible Christopher Sampford removed not only the rood, Mary and John but also 
a large stone image of our lady’s assumption. ‘And hath laid the same image in 
his oven... ’, it was reported, ‘and doth bake his bread upon the back of the 
same image.’ Chester saw a rood converted to a whipping block, for the master 
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of the grammar school; Whitchurch saw its tabernacle of St George employed 
‘contemptuously’ by William Gooding. Many of the once-sacred figures were 
now destroyed. There were burnings in Gloucester and Worcester dioceses under 
Bishop Hooper and at Ashburton, Huntingdon, Leeds and elsewhere. Victims 
included a rood at Huntingdon - where it perished in a churchyard fire - as well 
as a Mary at Leeds and a variety of images and tabernacles at Ashburton. The extent 
of the damage inflicted on imagery in these years is confirmed by the frequency 
of its repair and replacement in the following reign. 18 


REVIVAL? 

Could its fortunes revive under Mary Tudor? Wardens’ accounts suggest that only 
a minority of churches displayed a rood group or a patron saint before 1555-6, 
when both were made obligatory; only then did most conform. Even in 1557, 
adequate rood figures were missing from 9 per cent of churches in Canterbury 
diocese and 11 per cent in Bath and Wells. In Kent some 25 per cent lacked also 
a proper patron saint: Pluckley (for example) was now ordered ‘to set up the 
image of St Nicholas decently’. By the reign’s end there were still conspicuous 
deficiencies at Astrape, Thorpe and elsewhere. ‘We had no rood nor other images’, 
a Thorpe warden would recall, ‘but that were painted on the wall.’ 19 

Some roods that had survived the Edwardian assault were re-erected in 1553-4 ~ 
when Woodbury (for instance) spent small sums on ‘setting up of the rood’ and 
‘dressing of the rood with Mary and John’. Chagford, on the other hand, failed to 
re-erect before 1555, and Melton Mowbray would not reinstate its Mary and John 
until 1557-8. The re-erection of other figures was also often hesitant. Not until 
1:554-5 did the parishioners ofMorebath, ‘like good catholic men’, restore the 
deposed imagery to their church. Only in 1555-6 did a Long Melford man return 
his alabaster figures and the South Tawton parishioners spend 4s on repairing 
their saints. It was 1556-7 before the patron (St Brannoc) was re-erected at 
Braunton, and 1557-8 before St George was restored at Braunton and St Andrew 
at Ashburton. Chagford would not have its imagery repaired and briefly reinstated 
until early 1559. In some places the saints seem never to have reappeared. 20 

Where the rood had been destroyed in Edward’s reign it had to be replaced. 
Coldridge bought its new rood in 1553-4. Purchase, however, was delayed to 
3:554—5 at Antony, Crediton, St Alphege London Wall and South Tawton, to 1555- 
6 at Ashburton, St Mary Dover, Holy Trinity Exeter, Harwich, St Mary at Hill, 
St Michael Cornhill, St Nicholas Strood and Tavistock, and to as late as 1556-7 
at Braunton, St Mary Steps Exeter, St Martin Leicester, Long Melford and Yatton. 
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At St Mary Dover, for example, the wardens dutifully paid for a new rood from 
Canterbury - ‘to be set up in the church, according to the king and queen’s 
proceedings and the ancient use’. Not only was expenditure often delayed; in 
most places it was also (by pre-reformation standards) relatively modest. Figures 
of the rood, Mary and John cost £8 ios at St Michael Cornhill, £7 at St Mary at Hill 
and £5 6s 8d at St Alphege London Wall. But only £2 3s 4d was spent at Crediton, 
some £2 at Ashburton and St Mary Dover, £119s rod at St Nicholas Strood, £114s 
4d at Tavistock, £113s 4d at South Tawton, £18s rod at LongMelford, £16s 8d at 
Harwich and £15s at Holy Trinity Exeter. Only 16s 8d was invested at Easingwold 
and St Martin Leicester, 15s at Coldridge, 13s 4d at Yatton, 12s at Antony and 
Ellingham and a mere 6s 8d at St Mary Steps Exeter. In several cases the cost 
included painting and gilding as well as carving. 21 

Often, moreover, a Marian ‘rood’ was not the traditional wooden carving but 
a cheaper substitute. At Cratfield, Harwich, Leverton, Ludham and elsewhere it 
was a painted canvas or a cloth. Two shillings was spent at Cratfield, where it 
was made by a ‘stainer’, and 5s at Leverton: is 8d for ‘a cloth, to paint thereon 
the rood with Mary and John’, and 3s 4d for ‘the painting the same’. Alkborough 
and Devizes were satisfied with painted wooden boards. Devizes spent about 
2s on ‘timber, to make the picture that standeth by the rood: named Mary and 
John’. A similarly cheap painting remains on a boarded tympanum at Winsham. 
Traditionalists like Archdeacon Harpsfield were horrified by such makeshifts. 
Sometimes, as at Leverton, they were later replaced by proper carvings; often they 
were not. 22 

Even more restrained was expenditure on other types of image. These were 
purchased by only two of the twenty-one southwestern parishes with Marian 
accounts. £4 was spent on saints at St Mary at Hill, £3 9s on a Michael at 
St Michael Cornhill and £2 ns on a Peter at St Peter Cheap. A Michael at Smarden 
cost £1, and a Swithun at Woodbury only 13s. The two new figures at Coldridge 
cost less than £1 ios. Substantial expenditure on decoration and illumination was 
similarly rare. Ten shillings was spent by Antony on painting its rood, and 3 s 
4d by Stratton on repainting its St Andrew. Braunton paid 4s for ‘gold for the 
tabernacle’, though at Morebath the image gold lost in Edward’s reign was never 
replaced. Only rarely, as at St Martin Leicester, were new rood clothes acquired. 
Minor sums were also spent on lights - for which St Mary at Hill spent £113s 8d 
on twenty-six bowls. ‘Wax silver’was revived by some parishes, but not by others; 
and rood lights were still missing from 22 per cent of the Kent churches in 1557. 23 

Only occasionally, as at Camborne, does an image appear to have attracted 
offerings. Even local wills record no gifts to the figures once venerated at 
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Chittlehampton, Pilton, Sidbury and elsewhere, while at Long Melford the cult 
of the Mary image seems never to have revived. Some sixty wills of southwestern 
layfolk contain only three bequests to rood lights and one to image manufacture: 
6s 8d from an Ermington man, for a new St Peter and St Paul. Donations to images 
are similarly rare in the wills from York and Durham dioceses, and appear in only 
5 of the 134 accounts of England’s churchwardens. Nor was hostility effectively 
suppressed. London saw roods derided by mockery and refusals to kneel; one 
had its head and arm knocked off. ‘Creeping to the cross’ was no longer practised 
by several Kent parishes in 1557. Three Devon men laughed at their church’s 
new rood - it ‘looked like the knave that made it’, declared one - while a Cor¬ 
nish woman castigated all images as ‘stocks and stones’, ‘idols’ and ‘whores’. 
Worshipping them, she protested, could only ‘damn souls’. 24 


SUPPRESSION 

Official assault resumed in 1559. Accounts and other sources record a virtu¬ 
ally total cessation of image lighting and a further wave of deposition. By 
early 1560 it could be reported by Thomas Sampson that images had been 
‘removed... throughout the kingdom’, and by Bishop Cox that ‘no crucifix is 
nowadays to be seen in any of our churches’. 1559-60 saw roods and saints fall 
throughout the south east - as at St Mary at Hill, where the wardens paid is 4d for 
‘taking down the rood, the Mary and the John’. The west and south west experi¬ 
enced similar depositions at Ashburton, Chagford, Dartington, Mere, Salisbury, 
Woodbury and many other places. Wardens’ meetings with the royal commis¬ 
sioners at Exeter and Totnes were followed by ‘taking down of the images’ at 
Chagford and ‘taking down of all the images and tabernacles’ at Dartington. At 
Ashburton the wardens paid 2s 2d to the men who deposed the images, and 8d to 
Nicholas Cornellis for carrying away the rubble. Even the north saw sacred figures 
removed by agents of the crown. In some places the deposition was delayed: to 
1561-2 in one York parish, and to 1563-4 in parts of Lancashire. Nevertheless 
by 1569 the images still on display in England’s churches were evidently few. 
Not one was found in the 169 Kent parishes examined that year; and in Sussex, 
‘because the rood was taken away’, traditionalists had been reduced to chalking 
crosses on church walls. By 1577 William Harrison could observe that in English 
parish churches ‘all images... and monuments of idolatry are removed, taken 
down and defaced’. Physical resistance had been almost non-existent. 25 

Even image standings were often attacked. In 15 61 the parish clergy ofNorwich 
diocese were ordered by their bishop to ‘see the places filled up (in walls or 
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elsewhere) where images stood, so as if there had been none there’. Any stonework 
or woodwork ‘devised to advance imagery’ was to be ‘quite and clean taken 
away’. In 1565 the parishes of Coventry and Lichfield diocese were similarly 
commanded to ‘beat down all manner of stocks or blocks whereupon images 
were set’. Wardens’ accounts confirm the local impact. At South Newington in 
1563, for instance, a mason was paid for ‘polling stones in the church where 
images did stand’. In 1569 the Ludlow wardens organized the ‘breaking down’ 
of‘the stones in St Margaret’s chancel and our lady chancel that images stood 
upon’. Image-supporting rood beams were also assailed. In 1559-60 the wardens 
of St Thomas Salisbury supervised the removal of‘the beam that the rood stood 
on’. At St Mary Cambridge ‘apiece of timber that the rood stood on’ was sold (for 
4s) in 1562, while at Fulletby ‘a piece of wood, whereon stood 24 candles in the 
time of Queen Mary’, had been burned by 1566. 26 

Local compliance with the official campaigns - Henrician and Edwardian as 
well as Elizabethan - is attested also by material evidence in the parish churches. 
Image niches, some with canopies, stand conspicuously vacant at Aldsworth, 
Chittlehampton, Cley, Exning, Framlingham, LongMelford, Rattlesden, Sibton, 
St Cuthbert Wells, Wickham Skeith, Wingfield and numerous otherplaces. Rows 
of them may be seen between the nave piers at Cley and in the Clopton chapel 
at Long Melford: the latter has twelve, perhaps for apostles. Those at Framling¬ 
ham and Aldsworth bear respectively Mary’s monogram and Catherine’s wheel, 
while the elaborate example at Chittlehampton must once have held St Urith. 
At Aldsworth and elsewhere the structures are intact, though invariably stripped 
of original paint and gold. Others - at Exning, Rattlesden, St Cuthbert Wells 
and Wingfield, for instance - have been mutilated or defaced. Image removal 
is indicated not only by empty niches but also by empty brackets and pedestals. 
Examples include Blythburgh - where one bears the Mary monogram - as well 
as Cley, Elveden, St Cuthbert Wells, Wickham Skeith, Wing and Worstead. At 
Cley, Wells and elsewhere they have been mutilated or almost destroyed. At Brent 
Eleigh, in contrast, it is a gap in a wall painting that betrays the removal of a Mary 
image. Other types of visual clue will demonstrate the removal of the rood and 
its attendant figures. Image-shaped blanks remain on the Edington rood loft, 
the Ludham and Wenhaston tympana, and the Ashmansworth, Cawston, Lydi- 
ard Tregoze and Raunds paintings of the final judgement. Rood beams without 
roods may be seen at Blakeney, Lydney, Monk Soham, Tunstead, Westerfield and 
Worlington, and the sawn-oflf stumps of demolished rood beams at Hackford, 
Hawton, Puxton and Yaxley. Cullompton retains not only a vacant rood beam but 
also a timber carved with rocks, skulls and sockets for crosses. Similarly eloquent 
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43 Image niches (vacant) in nave arcade. Cley (Norfolk). 


are corbels or brackets for vanished rood beams, as at Brockley, Great Livermere, 
Kedington, Postling and Selling, and pulleys for long-extinguished rood lights, as 
at Chediston, Fressingfield and Wyverstone. Ceilures to honour the rood remain 
at Hennock and Southwold, for example, and windows for its illumination at 
Swimbridge and elsewhere. 27 [Vacant niches: 41, 43; standings: 42; tympanum: VII; 
rood beam: XI] 

FATES 

What happened to images after their removal from display? Some were sold to 
local people: two fetched 6d at St Petrock Exeter in 1562-3. Some were reported 
to be ‘reserved and conveyed away’ in Shropshire in 1560, ‘laid up in secret places 
in [the] church’ in Coventry and Lichfield diocese in 1565, and ‘hidden up’ in 
Sussex in 1569. Those recently rediscovered - in church walls and floors or nearby 
- include parts of roods at Cartmel Fell, Durham and South Cerney, and other 
sacred figures at Blunham, Fingringhoe, Flawford, Long Melford and Stamford. 
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Some are well preserved, like the Flawford virgin and child in alabaster; most 
have been attacked. Decapitation, either partial or total, has been inflicted on the 
trinity at Fingringhoe, the virgin and child at Alnwick and Blunham, the ‘lady 
of pity’ at Blunham and Tilsworth, the St Margaret at Fingringhoe and the three 
female saints at Cobham. That similar indignities were suffered by most of the 
deposed images is amply confirmed by the documentary evidence. ‘Already’, it 
was reported in early 1559, ‘in many churches of London the crucifixes have been 
broken’; and the widespread ‘cutting of the faces and legs of the crucifix and image 
of Christ’ was now horrifying catholics like John Feckenham. This year, moreover, 
saw unofficial iconoclasm superseded by a government-endorsed campaign. The 
injunctions carried throughout England by the royal commissioners ordered not 
only the removal of images but also their defacement and destruction. ‘All images 
of every kind’, reported Bishop Sandys, ‘were, at our last visitation, not only taken 
down but also burned.’ 28 [Mutilation: 40] 

London witnessed the public burning of‘all the roods and Marys and Johns’. 
At St Mary at Hill the images were carried to waste ground by the river and 
then burned; and similar holocausts were organized by St Mary Woolnoth and St 
Andrew Holborn. The wardens of St Margaret Westminster paid for the ‘cleaving’ 
and ‘sawing’ of their sacred figures. Such spectacles could be seen also in relatively 
distant counties. When the royal commissioners reached Exeter, for example, they 
‘defaced and pulled down and burned all images and monuments of idolatry’; 
and similar burnings followed at Ashburton, Barnstaple, Crediton and Woodbury. 
The images ‘defaced’ and ‘burned’ at Crediton included not only the rood, Mary 
and John but also St Catherine, St George, St Margaret and three angels. The 
Ashburton wardens paid iod ‘for their labour that carried the images to be burned, 
and their drinking’, while their Woodbury counterparts paid workmen ‘for taking 
down of the images and for burning of them’. There was similar destruction 
in Lincolnshire. An investigation of 143 parishes in 1566 found only one with 
undefaced rood figures and none with undefaced saints. The majority of images 
here had been destroyed in 1559-62, and the residue in 1563-6. 1559 saw (for 
example) the burning of the rood figures ‘and all other popish images’ at Gedney, 
and of‘the rood, Mary and John and all other idols’ at Grantham’s market cross. 
‘Idols’ perished in the flames at Beeson in 1560, and ‘images of papistry’ at 
Aswardby in 1562. Belton saw its rood figures ‘defaced’ in 1562-3, ‘divers other 
idols’ ‘burned and defaced’ in 1564, and the patron figure (All Saints) ‘cut in 
pieces’ in 1565; the remaining imagery was defaced in 1566. 29 

Even in the north, though in general more slowly, most of the deposed fig¬ 
ures met a similar fate. The northern high commission ordered burnings in 
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fourteen parishes in 1562-5, and archiepiscopal officials took action against a 
further seventeen in 1567. In 1564, for example, images were surrendered to the 
commissioners at York - ‘according to the commandment of this court’ - by 
the Hovingham churchwardens; they were then ‘defaced and cut in pieces, and 
burned in open market’. 1565 saw similar objects delivered by a Boroughbridge 
man, who had concealed them in his house for three years; he was duly impris¬ 
oned in York castle. When nine Aysgarth people were found to be hiding figures 
in 1567, they were ordered to do open penance and to burn the offending objects 
publicly in the churchyard. Even here the St John had already been cut, while 
the Mary was now ‘used as a chopping or hacking stock’. At Welwick, where an 
image was discovered in the same year, the wardens subsequently reported that 
all such figures had been defaced and burned. Throughout the realm, indeed, few 
seem to have survived the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign. They included those 
uncovered - and usually then destroyed - at Masham in 1571, Scaldwell in 1581 
and St Thomas Bristol in as late as 1597. 30 


ANALYSIS 

Although most were inherited from earlier generations, images continued to be 
erected and embellished in many churches in the early sixteenth century. After 
1538, however, investment slumped; and the Henrician, Edwardian and early 
Elizabethan years saw their widespread (and eventually almost total) deposition 
and destruction. Reversed only partly under Mary Tudor, these trends moved 
fastest in the south and east - sometimes, indeed, in advance of government 
decrees. 

The creation and decoration of the sacred figures had been executed by stone¬ 
masons, carpenters and painters, supervised by churchwardens and financed by 
local guilds and individuals. Examples included John Carter, the Exeter mason 
who produced an elaborate St George for Croscombe in 1511-12, and John Rick¬ 
man, who contributed £10 to the gilding of a Mary at Wimborne in 1518. Later 
supporters included the southwestern rebels who protested against image depo¬ 
sition in 1549, and the image-hiding inhabitants ofEdwardianMorebathand early 
Elizabethan Hovingham. Such actions were impelled largely by a belief in such 
figures as religious educators and as channels of contact with God and the saints. 
An alternative incentive for the craftsmen, however, was material reward: the £27 
ns 8d (for example) received by John Carter for his Croscombe George in 1511-12, 
or more typically the £3 6s 8d earned by the artisan who painted and gilded the 
patron’s tabernacle at St Margaret Westminster in 1531. Images benefited also the 
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parsons and appropriators who (as at Pilton and Rewe) received their offerings 
and pilgrim gifts. Resistance to their destruction could be further motivated by a 
respect for the authority of traditionalist priests and gentlemen, as respectively at 
Chilham and StNeots. 

Their foremost opponents, on the other hand, were the wardens and artisans 
who deposed and destroyed them. Typical of these were the four workmen and 
two apprentices who removed Long Melford’s figures in 1547-8, and the church¬ 
wardens who organized the figure-burning at Woodbury in 1559. The wardens, 
moreover, were often assisted by members of the local elite: the Pollards at Pilton 
in 1537, for instance, or the mayor of Plymouth in 1539-40. In most churches 
they were aided also by the predominantly acquiescent attitudes of their fellow 
parishioners. 

Opposition to images sprang often from protestant beliefs about scripture, 
saints and idolatry - as expressed (for example) by Philip Nichols and the towns¬ 
men of Rye. Payment, however, was always a factor for the workmen who actually 
destroyed them: Nicholas Cornellis and his colleagues, for instance, who together 
earned 3s 8d for their work at Ashburton in 1559-60. Income was gained also by 
the parishes which (like Edwardian Ludlow) chose to sell their imagery. Support 
for it was undermined further by three other factors. One was the fear of punish¬ 
ment - whether imprisonment, as suffered by the Boroughbridge image-hider 
in 1565, or public humiliation, as inflicted on the Aysgarth offenders in 1567. 
Another was the authoritative example set by image-attacking members of the 
clergy and gentry: the priest at Henrician North Mongeham, for instance, or the 
local gentlemen at Pilton in 1537. A third was the respect accorded almost auto¬ 
matically by English men and women to their monarch and his local agents. It 
was (for example) the royal commissioners whose orders persuaded the wardens 
of Chagford and Dartington to depose and burn their sacred figures in 1559-60. 
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CREATING THE MUSIC: ORGANS 
AND BELLS 


ORGANS 

The religious experience of parishioners in a pre-reformation church was stim¬ 
ulated not only by sight, smell and touch but also by sound. Sight was engaged 
by the ritual gestures of the priest, the plate and cloth and the paintings, images 
and stained glass; smell, by the incense, candles and holy oils; touch, by the relics 
and images. Sound was supplied not only by the preaching, reading and singing 
of the human voices but also by the church’s organ and its bells. 

The organ’s chief function was to accompany the vocal music - the plainsong 
performed by the priest, the congregation and sometimes (as at Ashburton) the 
choir. It was consequently valued as an aid to worship, raising the spirits of 
both hearers and performers to their creator’s praise. For this reason it would be 
esteemed also by many moderate protestants: Humphrey Sydenham, for instance, 
who in 1630 extolled ‘the admirable virtues and effects which melody hath 
wrought - even in that part of man which is most sacred’. More radical protes¬ 
tants, in contrast, saw its music as a dangerous distraction from prayer and 
(especially) from the reading and hearing of God’s word. Its value was doubted 
by some of the Elizabethan bishops and denied by a rising number of puritans. 
In 1563 a proposal ‘that the use of organs be removed’ was defeated in con¬ 
vocation by a single vote. ‘There are amongst us’, lamented Sydenham, ‘some 
anti-harmonical snarlers: which esteem those “bellowings” in the church (for so 
they have brutishly phrased them) no better than a windy devotion... A psalm by 
voice barely, they can allow; but not by instrument.’ In 1644 this hostility would 
result in a parliamentary order for the removal and defacement of all church 
organs. 1 
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Wardens’ accounts suggest that by 1530 a ‘pair [i.e. set] of organs’ was to be 
found in almost every parish church. Occasionally, as at St Stephen Walbrook in 
1510, it may have been mounted on a separate gallery. Normally, as at Louth in 
about 1509, it stood in an acoustically efficient position on the rood loft, at the 
intersection of the nave and chancel. Its players received regular payments from 
their parishes. At St Mary Woolnoth in 1532, for instance, ‘Gregory the clerk’ 
earned 13s 4d ‘for playing at the organs one whole year’. There was significant 
expenditure on the instruments too. New organs were purchased for £4 6s 8d 
at Ashburton in 1519-20, for £6 at St Andrew Holborn in 1517 and for £7 at St 
Peter Cheap in 1522. £10 (plus carriage) was spent at St Petrock Exeter in 1519 
and at All Saints Bristol in 1526. Finance was supplied by parish funds, by special 
collections among the parishioners and by local guilds. £5 7s rod, in money and 
in kind, was donated by the parishioners ‘towards the making of a new pair of 
organs’ at Holy Trinity Cambridge in 1520-1. A further 12s was contributed by the 
master and brethren of St Catherine’s guild. Similar ‘gathered’ money was paid 
‘to the organ maker for the organs’ at St Mary at Hill in 1521-2. 2 


ATTACKS 

Organ players continued to be hired throughout Henry VIII’s reign. At Wimborne, 
for example, ‘John Clifford, organ player’ received £4 for his annual wage in 1539. 
There was also expenditure on the instruments themselves. Ashburton paid £7 
10s for a new organ in 1538-9, and 4s 2d for installing it in the rood loft in 
1539-40; and the organ case still visible at Old Radnor is datable stylistically 
to about this time. It was under Edward VI that the attacks began. St Martin 
Leicester sold its organ pipes and case for £14s 6d in 1547, and Smarden its ‘old 
organ pipes’ for 10s 7d in 1549. A ‘pair of organs, that was of late in our lady 
chapel’, was pulled down at Long Melford and entrusted to the traditionalist Mr 
William Clopton. At Rolvenden the deposed instrument was acquired by a less 
sympathetic individual, one Frencham; ‘which now he hath home in his house’, 
it was subsequently reported. Edwardian damage to church organs is signalled 
also by their repair in Mary’s reign, not only at St Martin Leicester and Long 
Melford but also in London churches like St Peter Cheap and St Michael Cornhill, 
at Ashburton in Devon and in the Yorkshire town of Easingwold. Long Melford 
paid some £2 in 1553-4 ‘for mending the organs in the choir’, and £4 for the 
‘mending’ or ‘making’ of the ‘great organs’. St Michael Cornhill spent £1 3s in 
1554 on ‘mending of the great organs and the small pair’, which had been ‘broken 
in the taking down’. In 1555-6 St Peter Cheap expended 3s on organ repairs and 
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2s on ‘two new pipes for the organs, and brass to the regals’. At Rolvenden the 
uncooperative Frencham was compelled to return the organ to the church, though 
not until after 1557. Some parishes, including St Mary Cambridge, saw payments 
to organ players now resume. 3 [Organ case: 44] 

Respite was brief. ‘We cannot hear the like piping, singing, chanting and 
playing upon the organs that we could before’, lamented the woman quoted in 
an Elizabethan homily. In many parishes - and without orders from the central 
government - the new reign saw renewed assaults on the offending instrument. 
In 1561 the Cranbrook wardens paid to ‘have down the organ out of the rood loft’, 
and six years later sold its seventy-five pipes and its wooden case. In 1562 their 
counterparts at St Mary Devizes disposed of‘401b of the organ pipes’ for £1 and 
‘the bellows of the organist’ for 2s. St Martin Leicester demolished its organ’s 
‘chamber’ (i.e. case) in 15 62-3. At St Peter Cheap, ‘by consent of the whole parish’, 
the instrument was sold for £4 in 1566-7. Cratfield would pay 4s for ‘taking down 
the organ case’ in 1576, while at St Laurence Reading in 1578 ‘it was agreed that the 
organs in St John’s chancel... should be taken down and sold’ - so that ‘they 
should not be forfeited into the hands of the organ takers’. The parish duly paid 
workmen ‘for taking down the organs’, sold 61 lb of leaden ‘organ metal’ for ns 
6d, and used the timber to make seats. In 1579-80 the Ashburton wardens paid 
Sander Warring 6s 6d for ‘taking down of the rood loft and the organs’. Similarly 
at St Mary Cambridge - where 12s had been invested in ‘mending the organs 
and making new pipes’ in 1564 - these had been ‘broken’ by 1583. The case 
would eventually be sold (to a Mr Thompson, for is 8d) in 1613. Only rarely does 
a deposed instrument appear to have been preserved privately by a sympathetic 
catholic. Early Elizabethan Long Melford saw organs removed from both the rood 
loft and St James’s chapel. Roger Martin then had them ‘brought into my house’, 
hoping that (‘when time serve’) his heirs might return them to the church. 4 

In some churches, particularly outside the south and east, pre-reformation 
organs appear to have survived the reformation era: they suggest the local preva¬ 
lence of a moderate and non-puritan form of protestant piety. Wimborne, for 
instance, re-tuned and repaired its ‘great organ’ in 1620, and Sidbury paid £5 for 
‘mending the organs’ in 1639. To these survivors were added a number of new 
instruments, especially in the reign of Charles I. One was installed at Bruton in 
1630; another (apparently) on the remnants of the Hartland rood loft in 1637-8. 
Many of the instruments destroyed by parliamentarians after 1644 were therefore 
recent and laudian rather than medieval and catholic: the reform years were at 
least as responsible as the civil war period for the total absence of pre-reformation 
organs from parish churches today. 5 
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44 Organ case (c.1540). Old Radnor (Radnorshire). 
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BELLS 

Even more important than the organ of a pre-reformation church were its bells. 
They were indeed thought charged with a powerful sanctity. In a baptismal cere¬ 
mony which included prayer, the application of salt, water and oil and even the 
presence of godparents, major bells would be dedicated to God or a saint. At 
the ‘hallowing of the great bell’ at St Laurence Reading in 1499 its ‘godfather’ 
and ‘godmother’ were Richard Cleche and a Mrs Smith. The most frequent ded¬ 
ication was to Mary, but popular also were the trinity, Jesus, the angels Gabriel 
and Michael, apostles like John and Peter and post-biblical saints like Barbara, 
Catherine, Margaret and Nicholas. Less famous names included Apollonia at St 
Botolph Cambridge, Petroc at St Petrock Minor and Swithun at Sproatley. Dedica¬ 
tions often reflected the name of the church’s patron saint, as at St Petrock Minor, 
or of the bell’s donor, as at Crostwight - where an inscription recorded that ‘John 
Aslak named me John’. On the other hand, Michael’s popularity sprang from his 
role as ‘guardian of paradise’ - his title on a bell at St Michael Worcester. 6 

The first function of bells was to summon the parish to its communal worship. 
For this purpose they were rung - particularly at the canonical hours of prime, 
tierce, sext, nones, vespers and mattins - on Sundays, week days, saints’ days 
and the major festivals: Easter, for example, and Corpus Christi day, All Souls day 
and All Hallow eve. But they rang also for a range of other purposes. The sanctus 
bell called men and women outside the church to bow at mass. The sacring bell - 
shown, for instance, on the Badingham font- alerted worshippers within to kneel 
at the elevation of the host. Procession bells announced Rogationtide, when the 
parishioners perambulated their boundaries and invoked God’s blessing on their 
crops. Lady bells reminded them to recite their ave maria at the beginning, middle 
and end of their working day. At Cropredy in 1512 the vicar left money to ‘toll 
daily the aves bell’ - at six in the morning, noon and four in the afternoon. 7 

Bells were associated also with death and intercession. The houseling bell 
announced the carrying of the host to a dying parishioner, prompting prayer for 
his departing soul. Further prayers were asked by the passing bell, which tolled 
at the very hour of death. In 1526 the clerk at St Mary Woolchurch earned 4d ‘for 
tolling of the passing bell for man, woman or child, if it be in the day’, and 8d ‘if 
it be in the night’. At St Edmund Salisbury the parishioners paid a fee of is 8d for 
such a ‘forthfare’. There was ringing also after a parishioner’s death and at his 
funeral. Joan Tackle bequeathed 6s 8d to eight churches around Honiton in 1528, 
‘to have my knell rung in every of those churches immediately after my decease’. 
Most parishes possessed a hand-held lych bell ‘to ring before the corpse when it 
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cometh to church’, when the tower bells would toll a solemn funeral knell. This 
might be repeated for a thirty days’ ‘trental’; and on the anniversary of his death 
an obit bell might proclaim his ‘mind day’ and urge more prayer for his soul. At 
West Lynn in 1501 a bequest of three acres obliged the clerk to ring on the eve of 
his benefactor’s mind day, and peals of this type were purchased frequently for 
the departed brothers and sisters of religious guilds. To attract prayers the guild 
bedesmen rang hand bells in the streets. 8 

Belief in the power of church bells drove also their use against storms, plagues 
and evil spirits. ‘When there was a storm or a fearful weather’, recalled Hugh 
Latimer, ‘then we rang the holy bells; they were they that must make all things 
well.’ Ringing of this nature occurred during a storm at Ashburton in 1509-10, 
and ‘when the tempest was’ at Spalding in 1519. 9 

Bells also marked the passage of time. For this purpose most churches (like 
Blythburgh) had a sun dial, incised on a south-facing exterior wall and signalling 
the canonical hours. Some could boast also a mechanical clock, like that bought 
for £5 by St Laurence Reading in 1520. An equally valuable public function of 
the bells was to announce important events: not only wars and royal marriages 
but also the visits of distinguished people and the opening of markets, parish 
meetings and court sessions. In 1509 St Mary at Hill paid is 2d to ‘seven men 
that rang the bells when the king’s grace went to Westminster to be crowned’. 
The Bassingbourn bells pealed in 1509-10 for ‘the coming by of the bishop of 
Ely’. 1513 heard ringing at St Laurence Reading to rejoice in the victory at Flodden 
Field, and at St Andrew Holborn to celebrate the election of a new pope. 10 


REFORM 

The reformation decades saw an end to the ‘hallowing’ of church bells. ‘The 
priests... that christen bells that hang in the steeple’, thought protestants like 
James Calfhill, were ‘the vilest witches and sorcerers of the earth.’ These years 
saw also their catholic functions either significantly modified or suppressed. On 
Sundays and festivals they still summoned the parish to its services - as at St 
Martin Leicester in 1622-3, when the wardens paid for ‘ringing to prayers every 
sabbath and holy day’. The festivals, however, were much reduced in number, 
and peals were limited to morning and evening prayers. In Edward’s reign the 
government and its bishops allowed them only ‘to warn the people’ in advance, 
though (significantly) a single bell was to be ‘rung or knolled before the sermon’. 
The Melton Mowbray wardens spent 2d in 1553 on ‘ringing of the great bell for 
Mr Latimer’s sermon’. 11 
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Royal and episcopal injunctions altered also the use of passing bells. ‘Forth- 
fares’ at death were ended by St Edmund Salisbury in 1547, and were prohibited 
in Gloucester diocese by Bishop Hooper in 1551. Peals during an illness, ‘to 
solicitate the hearers to pray for the sick person’, were still allowed by Hooper, 
and continued at Peterborough (for instance) in 1572: a man here was paid 8s 
for ‘rising oft in the night to toll the bell for sick persons’. The canons of 1604 
limited ringing at deaths and funerals to ‘no more than one short peal’, and 
even this (as Bishop Montague complained in 1638) was often suppressed in 
puritan-dominated parishes. More comprehensively terminated in the reforma¬ 
tion decades were thirty-day and anniversary peals and the use of lych, bedes, 
lady, sanctus, sacring, houseling and procession bells. The knolling of aves was 
prohibited by a royal injunction in as early as 1538 - ‘lest the people do hereafter 
trust to have pardon for the saying of their aves between the said knelling, as they 
have done in time past’. Other ‘superstitious’ bells were banned by the Edwar¬ 
dian and early Elizabethan bishops: Ridley, for instance, in 1550, and Grindal in 
1571. Only temporary relief was brought by Mary’s reign, when (for example) a 
houseling bell rang again at Great Gonerby. 12 

Suppressed also were peals in honour of‘our holy father the pope’: among 
the last were those at St John the baptist Bristol in 1556. In their place the bells 
increasingly celebrated the visits of the English church’s supreme governors, as 
at St Michael Worcester in 1569 and at St Edmund Salisbury in 1613-14, and 
the defeat of catholic plots against them, especially in 1586 and 1605. In 1586-7 
St Thomas Salisbury (for instance) organized celebratory peals for ‘the queen’s 
majesty’s escape from the treason conspired’, and for the day ‘when news came 
of the queen of Scots’ beheading’. Bells rejoiced also in protestant England’s 
victories over its catholic enemies: especially in 1588, ‘for the great victory against 
the Spaniards by the mighty hand of God’, but also for the earl of Essex against 
the Spanish in 1596 and for Lord Mountjoy against the Irish in 1601. 13 


LOCATIONS, DATES 

In 15 3 o as many as ten or twelve large bells might hang in the church - sometimes 
in a cote on the nave roof, but more often (to carry their voices to the parish bounds) 
in a cage at the upper level of the tower. This normally stood to the west of the 
nave, though central, transeptal or even detached locations were not uncommon. 
Often, as at Bildeston, its nave-facing side was pierced by an aperture, which gave 
ringers a view of the high altar when ringing at the consecration. The great bells 
were invariably accompanied by many smaller ones, the property of either the 
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45 Bell tower, west of nave. Kenn (Devon). 


parish or its chantries and guilds. One was the sacring bell, often positioned on 
the rood screen (as at Hawstead) or on an interior wall (as shown on the Cley font). 
Another was the sanctus bell, found usually in a cote on the nave’s eastern gable: 
from here it was audible in the adjacent homes and fields. Its rope passed into 
the chancel below - through a low side window at South Walsham, but through 
an aperture in the chancel arch atFressingfield. 14 [Bell toiver: 45; bell cote: 46] 
Examination of the extant bells shows that many were still being erected in 
1500-30. Examples produced in this period by a London founder, Thomas Lau¬ 
rence, remain at Doddinghurst, Leaden Roding, Margaretting, Toft and elsewhere 
in the south east. Inscriptions attest dates in the decade 1500-9 at St Mary Bredin 
Canterbury and Grasby, in 1510-19 at Aldbourne, Downe and Isleham and in 
1520-9 at Greystoke, Leaden Roding, Stone and Sullington. In 1513-14 Ashbur¬ 
ton spent over £8 on maintaining its tower bells and buying a replacement. Under 
Thomas Adiscott’s supervision, this was purchased at Exeter for £6 7s id before 
being transported to the Dartmoor market town, hung in the tower and tuned by 
William Gill. Money for such projects was supplied by the parishioners - as at 
Tywardreath, where £10 was contributed to the new bells by the people of Golant 
in about 1508 - or by donors like John and Alice Putte, who in this period gave a 
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46 Bell cote, over chancel roof. Skelton (Yorkshire). 


sanctus bell to St Nicholas Gloucester. At the same time, the survivals show that 
in 1530 the average church bell was not a recent acquisition but a legacy from a 
previous generation. 15 

Small bells were acquired throughout Henry VIII’s reign: one was donated 
by John Brown to an Uffculme fraternity in 1535. It was under Edward and 
Elizabeth that such investment declined and then ceased. The latest of the extant 
sanctus bells are apparently those from Seamer and Fladbury: the former is dated 
1548 while the latter (a gift from Edward Gregson) is probably of 1553-8. This 
period saw many parishes buy small bells to replace those lost in the previous 
reign, Penton Mewsey (for instance) obtaining a sacring bell in 1555. Some 
nevertheless were now reluctant to invest. ‘As for hand bells [and] sacring bell’, 
the wardens of Kirkby Underwood would recall, ‘we had none in Queen Mary’s 
days.’ 16 

Great bells were erected at Bramley, Debden and Gloucester in 1533-8, and 
dates between 1536 and 1546 are inscribed atBotolphs, Felsted, Stanstead, West 
Boldon and Wood Ditton. Some parishes obtained bells from the dissolved 
monasteries, Lanivet buying several (for a substantial £36 13s 4d) from Bod¬ 
min priory. Edward’s accession again inaugurated a slump in expenditure - and 
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indeed the decline or even disappearance of some long-established foundries. 
The extant examples bear not a single date from this reign, and only three - at 
Islington, Middleton in Teesdale and North Muskham - from that ofMary Tudor. 
Woodbury was entirely untypical of a Marian parish in spending £23 on bells. 
Only under Elizabeth would investment recover - and then usually in bells more 
protestant in their function and form. Stratton bought one for £6 in 1565, and 
Elizabethan dates are inscribed at Laindon Clays, Melton Mowbray, Penselwood, 
Reepham, St John Uxbridge Moor, St John Winchester, Worksop and elsewhere. 
Some fifty in East Anglia are the work of Stephen Tonne in 1559-87, and a fur¬ 
ther fifty-four in London, Essex and Kent came from Robert Mot’s foundry in 
1575-1604. Early Stuart dates are found in numerous churches, including Burgh, 
Doveridge, Shillington and St Margaret Winchester. 17 


SYMBOLS, PICTURES, INSCRIPTIONS 

A pre-reformation bell was sometimes engraved with a religious symbol - an 
evangelist’s emblem, for example - or a religious picture: the virgin and child at 
Stanion, or St Andrew at Welham. Heraldry was shown atlsleham, and the royal 
arms at Bildeston. The reformation era saw the gradual omission of religious 
symbols and pictures from the new bells, and their increasing replacement by 
abstract ornament (especially foliage and arabesques) and by coats of arms. The 
arms of the supreme governor were engraved frequently by Reading’s Joseph 
Carter (for instance) in 1578-1606. But always more popular than a picture or a 
symbol was an inscription. This was usually in Latin before 1500, but increasingly 
in English thereafter. 18 

A pre-reformation inscription would often appeal on the parishioners’ behalf 
to God or a saint. ‘Ave Maria’ was inscribed at Hadleigh, ‘Holy Mary pray for us’ 
at Minster, and ‘Holy virgin Mary intercede for us’ at Stourpaine. ‘Holy patron 
Nicholas have mercy on us’ was the plea at Burlingham St Andrew. Some texts 
sought safety in this life. ‘Holy virgin Mary’, asked many Exeter-produced bells, 
‘of your goodness protect those whom I call together.’ ‘Whoever looks on St 
Christopher’s bell will (that day) be neither sick nor sorry’ was the promise at 
Shapwick. Other texts requested aid at death or thereafter. ‘Catherine of your 
goodness save us from a hard death’ asked a Theddlethorpe bell. ‘Holy virgin of 
virgins’, pleaded one at St Erney, ‘pray for those being punished in purgatory - 
that by God’s mercy they may be soon delivered.’ A Droitwich bell asked St Peter 
to ‘open to us the nobler gates of heaven’, while several in East Anglia urged 
‘Barbara, star of heaven’ to ‘cause our sins to be blotted out’. 19 
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Some bore the donor’s name and a prayer for him. ‘John Aylet gave me in the 
worship of the trinity, anno 1523 ’ was inscribed at Leaden Roding; ‘John Putte and 
Alice his wife [had me made] in worship of St John’ at St Nicholas Gloucester. An 
Aldbourne bell sought God’s favour on the soul of Richard Goddard - ‘who had 
this bell made in ad 1516’ - and the souls of his wives, children and parents. Less 
common were requests for the viewer’s prayer, which would have been seen only 
by the workmen who installed and maintained the bell. At Cratfield, nevertheless, 
they were asked to ‘Pray for the soul of William Alice.’ 20 

Biblical texts were rare, though the vulgate version of Psalm 102 was quoted 
at Leyton: ‘Lord hear my prayer and let my cry come to you.’ More frequent 
were excerpts from the Latin service books. A sequence at Brailes (for example) 
celebrated Mary’s seven joys: ‘there is for you’, it declared, ‘great honour in the 
courts of heaven’. Other inscriptions expressed pride in the bell’s merits or faith 
in its powers. One at Heighington rejoiced in its ability to ‘calm the angry waves’. 
‘By my living voice I expel all hurtful things’, boasted many products of the Exeter 
foundry. 21 

How were inscriptions altered by the reformation? Change was sometimes 
slower on bells than on other church objects - because of their relative inacces¬ 
sibility to official inspection, and also because of their limited importance in the 
propagation of religious beliefs. Elizabeth’s reign saw saints’ names (for exam¬ 
ple) still being engraved on bells produced at Leicester by the Newcombes. On 
almost all Elizabethan bells, nevertheless, the traditional invocations were con¬ 
spicuously absent. One of the last of these - ‘Sancta Katerina ora pro me, Eduardo 
Gregson’ - appeared on the Marian sanctus bell at Fladbury. Similar phraseol¬ 
ogy was employed in the 1570s at Little Hadham and St John Uxbridge Moor, but 
probably represented the engravers’ uncomprehending replication of the existing 
Latin wording. Prayers for the dead were also falling from favour. Among the last 
was that engraved at Middleton in Teesdale, which in 1557 included a pater noster 
and an ave for the donor’s soul. Subsequent inscriptions still named donors but 
almost never included prayers. ‘Learn of John Holden, all good Christian people’, 
said an example of 1616 at Burgh; ‘who gave this bell to grace this church and 
steeple.’ 22 

Increasingly, moreover, post-reformation bells exhibited a protestant empha¬ 
sis on the worship of God alone. ‘Praise God’ and ‘All honour be to God’ were 
engraved frequently by Thomas and Henry Geoffries at Bristol in the 1540s, and 
‘Love God, praise God, fear God’ by John Wallis at Salisbury in 1587-1624. ‘Praise 
the lord’ was favoured by Leicester’s Hugh Watts in 1591-1615, ‘Soli deo gloria’ by 
York’s William Oldfield in 1601-42, and ‘Gloria in excelsis deo’ by Wellington’s 
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William Clibury in 1605-42. Also popular now were ‘In God is my hope’, ‘Draw 
near to God’ and ‘Jesus be our speed’ - the last a favourite ofHertford’s Robert Old¬ 
field in 1605-40. Similarly protestant in tone was phraseology which deprecated 
the bell’s traditional roles - especially in prayer for the dead - and emphasized 
its new importance as a summons to the services and sermons of the reformed 
church. ‘I sound not for the souls of the dead but to the ears of the living’, 
asserted bells made by Richard Oldfield of Cambridge in 1599-1612. ‘The living 
to the church, the dead unto the grave’, agreed a bell of 1630 at St Margaret 
Ipswich; ‘that is my only calling and property I have.’ ‘I, sweetly tolling, men do 
call, to taste on meat that feeds the soul’ was a sermon-centred text employed 
often by Nottingham’s Henry Oldfield in 1582-1619. ‘When I tell of tombs, learn 
to die’, said a Shillington bell of 1624; ‘when of the pulpit, learn to live.’ 23 

Increasingly frequent also - and again reflecting central features of the 
reformed English church - were quotations from its vernacular bible and prayers 
for its supreme governor. Biblical texts, all Elizabethan and all in English, included 
Psalm hi. 10 at Ruardean, Romans 13.10 at Hannington and 1 Thessalonians 4.11 
at Sempringham. ‘Fear God: that is the beginning of wisdom’, said a Ruardean 
bell. Prayers for the supreme governor - ‘God save the king’ or ‘our king’ - were 
often engraved by Hugh Watts of Leicester in 1603-15 and Robert Oldfield of 
Hertford in 1605-40. 24 


LOSSES, DEFACEMENTS 

Since they continued to perform important functions in the reformed church, 
the greater bells were never subjected to a widespread official assault. This will 
largely explain the survival of pre-reformation examples in so many towers today. 
On the other hand, wardens’ accounts and other sources show that the churches 
now lost a significant number of their great bells as well as the vast majority of 
their small. These latter were particularly tainted by their association with mass, 
processions and intercessions for the dead - though their resale value could also 
provide a secular incentive to remove them from the church. 25 

The removers were sometimes agents of the government. After the 1549 rising 
in the south west, Lord Russell ordered a comprehensive deposition of the region’s 
bells - except one in each church, ‘to call the parishioners together to the sermons 
and divine service’. One reason was their use by the rebels ‘to stir the multitude and 
call them together’; another was the king’s need for ‘some commodity towards 
his great charges’. Some parishes, in consequence, now lost their bells, though 
others averted this by paying fines. More often, however, the losses were due 
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to local sale or theft. Edward’s reign saw (for example) the sale of a great bell 
for £18 2s at Holbeach, of three procession bells for 3s gd at Long Melford, and 
of various sanctus bells, sacring bells and hand bells in at least twelve Essex 
churches. A similar fate awaited the sacring bell left ‘standing on the ground’ at 
Tydd St Giles. Edwardian depositions are indicated also by Marian rehangings - 
as at Long Melford, where the wardens paid for ‘hanging of one of the bells’ in 
1555. On the other hand, in 1557 the parishioners of Barham had still failed to 
‘set up their bell’. 1559 saw the assault restart: Witham (for example) now sold 
its bells, the buyer being a Stamford pewterer. By 1566 Kelby, Langtoft, Tedforth, 
Thorpe, Ulceby and many other parishes had followed suit. In the south west, 
too, bells had disappeared from St Mary Major Exeter by about 1567 and from 
Antony by 1569. 26 

Sales were accompanied by thefts. Parts of the Davidstow bells were purloined 
by John Pearce in about 1545.1548-9 saw St Sidwell Exeter, Framingham Pigot and 
Halberton all robbed of bells, the Halberton culprit being (predictably) the anti¬ 
traditionalist Christopher Samp ford. In 1552 the wardens of five churches around 
Rochford complained that their bells had similarly been carried off by Sir William 
Stafford’s men. ‘The bells are stolen’, a Marian visitation discovered at Seasalter: 
they included two from the tower. In 1560 a royal proclamation lamented the 
widespread tendency to ‘take or throw down’ bells for private gain. 27 

Visible evidence confirms the scale of loss. In many churches - Longborough 
and Shipdham among them - the roof retains a cote designed to hold a sanctus bell 
but now denuded of it. In fact the only such bell in situ is on the Hawstead screen. 
Similarly indicative is the chancel beam at Somersham, which retains a bracket 
for a long-vanished sacring bell. Further evidence is provided by the relatively 
recent excavation of hidden bells. These include the sacring bells discovered in 
an aisle wall at Bottesford, under a rectory floor at Penton Mewsey, and in ground 
near to the church at Exning. 28 

Even in intensely protestant parishes - Hadleigh, for instance - medieval 
inscriptions in ill-lit towers were not thought sufficiently dangerous to warrant 
defacement. Many therefore have survived. On the other hand, damage has been 
inflicted on a saint’s name at Tivetshall, a reference to Mary at West Bradenham 
and a plea for prayer (‘ora’) at Rockland All Saints. All that survives of one 
inscription at South Lopham is the word ‘vocor’. Although such damage would 
continue in and after the civil war, a substantial amount appears to have been 
inflicted in previous decades. That the more overtly catholic bells were sometimes 
attacked under Edward VI is indicated by Marian expenditure on their repair. At 
Ashburton, for instance, the wardens had to mend their lady bell in 1553-4, 
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their ‘great bell’ in 1555-6 and their lych bell in 1558-9. At Mottram, too, a 
testator in 1557 bequeathed 10s towards ‘the mending of the bell’. Even more 
devastating was the Elizabethan assault. By 1566 Lincolnshire (for example) had 
seen sacring bells and hand bells either ‘broken’ or ‘defaced’ at Belton, Gedney, 
Habrough, Swinstead, Syston, Winterton and many other places. Great Gonerby 
saw its sacring bell, houseling bell and hand bells ‘broken in pieces’ and sold 
(doubtless for reuse) to a local smith. At Aswardby a broken hand bell was sold 
to John Chamberlain - who (it was subsequently reported) ‘hath made a mortar 
thereof. 29 


ANALYSIS 

In the early sixteenth century both organs and bells fulfilled important 
functions - and, though more often inherited, were not infrequently still acquired 
by parish churches. Except under Mary Tudor, the reform era saw a major modifi¬ 
cation of their usage, a drastic decline in their purchase and a widespread (though 
largely unauthorized) movement for their removal and destruction. When invest¬ 
ment revived, catholic words and pictures were usually omitted and protestant 
phrases often inscribed. All these developments appear to have proceeded fastest 
in the south and east. 

The traditional organs and bells were manufactured - chiefly in London and 
the regional centres - by a body of professional organ-makers and bell-founders. 
They were then purchased by parishes or local donors - Gloucester’s John and 
Alice Putte, for instance - and installed in the churches under the wardens’ 
supervision. Their later supporters included William Clopton and Roger Martin, 
who retained deposed organs at Long Melford under both Edward and Elizabeth, 
and the Bottesford parishioners who secreted a sacring bell in their church wall. 
Support was motivated chiefly by catholic convictions, especially about worship 
but also (in the case of bells) about saint veneration and prayer for the dead. 
Organ-makers and bell-founders, however, were driven also by pay: the £6 7s id 
earned for the Ashburton bell in 1513-14, for instance, or the £7 charged for the 
St Peter Cheap organ in 1522. 

Attacks on the organs and bells of a parish church were also in most cases 
planned by its wardens and executed by local artisans. Typical wardens were 
those who sold the organs at St Martin Leicester in 1547 and St Peter Cheap 
in 1566-7. A typical artisan was Sander Warring, who destroyed the Ashburton 
organ in 1579-80. Destruction of this type was often assisted by other local 
people, especially those who stole or bought cheaply the deposed instruments: 
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the pewterer at early Elizabethan Witham, for example, or the smith at Great 
Gonerby. Anti-traditionalist attitudes were demonstrated also by the men who 
manufactured and financed the new non-catholic bells. These included founders 
like the Oldfields and donors like John Holden. 

Protestant convictions - hostility to prayer for the dead, for example, and 
emphasis on the crucial role of preaching - were evident in the inscriptions on 
many Elizabethan and early Stuart bells. Those produced by Robert, Richard 
and Henry Oldfield were typical. Profit, however, was also an important factor 
for people who attacked organs and bells or bought them cheaply for reuse. 
These included Sander Warring - who earned 6s 6d for his destructive work 
at Ashburton - and the bell-buying smith and pewterer of early Elizabethan 
Lincolnshire. Nor were such considerations unimportant to the founders who 
supplied post-reformation parishes with their new bells. But the acquiescence of 
many other men and women in all these changes will again have owed much to 
their innate respect for the authority of the crown - a respect visibly demonstrated 
by the frequent engraving of the royal arms. 
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CONVEYING THE MESSAGE: PULPITS 
AND SEATS 


PULPITS 

‘If there be a sermon any time of the day’, urged the catholic Richard Whitford in 
1530, ‘let them [the parishioners] be present: all that are not occupied in needful 
or lawful business.’ The preaching heard from parish pulpits at this date was 
intended to instruct the layfolk in their faith and to heighten their devotion to 
God and the saints - for which reasons it was invariably in English rather than 
in Latin. It might be delivered by a secular priest, as at Dartmouth in 1528, or by 
a visiting friar, as in the Exeter churches in 1520-2. As, however, was lamented 
by contemporaries - the archbishop of Canterbury in 1528, for instance, and the 
archbishop ofYork in 1535 - in most parishes it remained an infrequent event. Of 
the several hundred secular clerics in York province, fewer than twelve had ability 
to preach. 1 

An equally important role for the pulpit was the recitation of the bede roll. On 
Sundays and festivals this list of the church’s benefactors was read out by the 
priest, who then urged his congregation to pray for their welfare or the health 
of their souls. Most parishes, like Ashburton, paid their priest annually ‘for the 
bede roll of all the benefactors of the said church, naming them from the pulpit 
and praying for them’. Salisbury’s Robert South was typical of his generation in 
making a donation to his church in 1500, ‘that the names of him, Alice his wife, 
their fathers and their mothers, be set in the bede roll of the said church of St 
Edmund; that the people then being present may pray for the souls, amongst all 
Christian [souls], every Sunday, when the parish priest rehearseth them then’. 
In 1529 the Cullompton merchant lohn Lane gave money to 100 neighbouring 
churches, requiring that they enter him on their rolls ‘to pray for me in their 
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pulpits’. Such practices were not everywhere approved. Even in Devon, John 
Atwill in 1505-6 denounced bede rolls as more effective in enriching clerics than 
in saving souls. 2 

Pulpits were employed also to deliver public announcements and to proclaim 
indulgences. The announcements were not only ecclesiastical, like notifications 
of fast days and feasts, but also civil, like readings of the marriage banns. An 
indulgence was a pardon for sin. Normally it was offered to the parishioners in 
return for meritorious deeds: perhaps a pilgrimage, or a monetary contribution 
to a church’s rebuilding. 3 


CHANGES OF USE 

How were the pulpit’s functions affected by reform? The Henrician regime not 
only halted sermons by the friars; it also intimidated most secular preachers into 
at least an outward submission to the officially sponsored changes. Inevitably 
there were exceptions, like the priest who still supported image veneration from 
the Ticehurst pulpit in 1538. In the following reign a combination of pressures 
served to eliminate such overt traditionalism from most parish pulpits. When 
(for example) a canon delivered a catholic sermon at Marldon in 1547, he was 
reported to the royal commissioners and duly imprisoned. Nor did Mary’s reign 
see more than a partial restoration. ‘In most parts of the realm’, observed her 
government in 1554, ‘there is overmuch want of good preachers.’ For this reason 
it ordered the reading out of printed homilies; but wardens’ accounts suggest 
that in many parishes these were never even purchased. Albeit more rapidly in 
the south and east than elsewhere, the early Elizabethan years saw a general 
suppression of traditionalist sermons. Even in Exeter diocese, an examination of 
the approximately 600 parishes in 1561 found only three clergy preaching without 
licence from their protestant bishop. 4 

The influence of catholic preaching had sometimes proved substantial. At 
Marldon in 1547 it reportedly ‘did deceive the ignorant people’, and ‘persuaded 
them all (for the most part) that nothing could be said to the contrary’. Its 
eradication from the parish pulpit was therefore a significant factor in the gradual 
decline of parochial Catholicism. 5 

The reform era saw also an end to the pulpit’s use for proclaiming indulgences 
and reciting bede rolls. Wardens’ accounts show that the latter practice was 
generally suppressed in about 1548. Its restoration was angrily demanded by the 
southwestern rebels, who wanted ‘every preacher in his sermon’ to ‘pray specially 
byname for the souls in purgatory - as our forefathers did’. Nevertheless it would 
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reappear in only a small minority of the accounts for 1553-9, and had vanished 
from virtually all of them by 1560. In the south west it was recorded by 81 per 
cent of accounts in 1535-41, 55 per cent in 1541-7, 24 per cent in 1547-50 and 
none in 1550-3. The percentage rose to a mere 8 in 1553-9 and then entirely 
disappeared. 6 

Protestants sought not only to purge the pulpit of catholic preaching but also 
to fill it with their own. For Edmund Grindal in 1576, such instruction was ‘the 
only mean and instrument of the salvation of mankind’; for Stephen Marshall in 
1640, the chariot that carried salvation into human hearts. Both the Edwardian 
and the Elizabethan regimes ordered a minimum of four sermons annually in 
every parish church, together with regular readings from the book of homilies. 
It was in Edward’s reign that the pulpit first became an obligatory feature of 
the parish church, and in Elizabeth’s that its absence was first systematically 
punished by church courts. In 1567, for example, the Yorkshire parish of Rise was 
prosecuted for this reason. Its wardens subsequently reported ‘that they indeed, 
at the visitation, had no pulpit; but since, they have made a new one’. 7 

Especially in London and the major towns, the years after 1530 heard protestant 
preaching from some parish pulpits; and after 1547 it became more frequent. ‘All 
the time of King Edward’s reign’, a Maidstone protestant would recall, ‘we were 
diligently instructed with continual sermons.’ Towns like Exeter, Poole and Sal¬ 
isbury were evangelized by Miles Coverdale, Thomas Hancock and other enthusi¬ 
asts; and sermons to proclaim ‘the true and sincere word of God’ were financed by 
laymen like the Totnes merchant John Bougin. In most rural churches, especially 
in the north and west, such teaching nevertheless remained rare. One protestant 
attributed the southwestern revolt to the lack of‘learned preachers... to teach 
and instruct the people’. The problem was mitigated by the homilies, though 
many parishes seem not to have bought them. 8 

Partly suppressed under Mary, the new preaching revived and expanded steadily 
in Elizabeth’s reign. By 1562 over 40 per cent of the London clergy were already 
preachers, though lower figures were reported from the provinces. ‘The lack is 
great of such good workmen in God’s harvest’, the earl of Bedford complained of 
Devon in 1560; and ‘no sermons’ was the report from many Yorkshire churches 
in 1567. But even rural parishes seem usually to have bought the homilies and 
injunctions in the early Elizabethan years, and (as at Dean Prior and Stoke Clims- 
land) to have heard them read out from the pulpit. At the same time the towns 
were often beginning to sponsor sermons and establish lectureships, and the 
universities to produce parish clergy with the ability to preach. By such means 
would the protestantization of the English people be largely attained. ‘I have, 
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upon the Sundays, visited the sermons’, explained one early convert; ‘and there 
have I learned such things as are so fixed in my breast that death shall not separate 
them .’9 


NUMBERS, FORMS 

Wardens’ accounts and the surviving structures together show that in 1530 the 
pulpit was already a feature of many parish churches. Most often it dated from 
the fifteenth century, as at Burnham Norton, Halberton and Horsham, but in 
a significant number of cases it was relatively new. In 1503-4 the wardens of 
St Mary at Hill paid gs 8d to John Bull, ‘for his labour for making the pulpit’, and 
14s 4d to ‘his man’, for ‘13 days’ work to the same’. A further 2s gd was spent 
on nails and other items to fix it in the church. The Holne pulpit is dated by its 
heraldry to 1504-ig, and its Launceston counterpart (by the church’s rebuilding) 
to about 1524. 10 

On the other hand, an impressive number of structures were erected in the era 
of reform. Early renaissance features appear on the extant examples at East Ailing- 
ton, Landcross, Stoke Rivers, Sutcombe, Welcombe and elsewhere. Edwardian 
dates are inscribed at Affpuddle and Chedzoy, and Elizabethan dates at Braith- 
well, Fordington, Fowey, Knebworth, Lenham, Odstock, Rothersthorpe, Rudby 
and Worth. Among dozens of Jacobean and Carolean dates are those at Binfield, 
Boxford, Crayke, Croscombe, Fincham, Great Shelford, All Saints Hereford, Lyme 
Regis, Newbury, North Elmham, Prestbury and Yaxley. Examples include 1547 
at Affpuddle, 1574 at Braithwell, 1607 at Prestbury and 1635 at Binfield. Pulpit 
construction is attested also by accounts: at Stratton (for example) in 1544-7, at 
Camborne, St Mary Steps Exeter and St Olave Exeter under Edward VI, and at 
St Petrock Exeter and St Matthew Friday Street under Elizabeth I. Later structures 
were recorded at Cratfield and Hartland under James and at Liskeard, Mendle- 
sham, St Mabyn and St Laurence Reading under Charles. Some expenditure was 
moderate: 12s at St Mary Steps in 1551-2, and £113s 4d at Hartland in i6og-io. 
£4 gs 3d, however, was spent at St Matthew Friday Street in 1583-4, £g 10s od 
at St Mabyn in 1634, and £10 or more at Cratfield in 1617 and Liskeard in 1636. 
Payments ‘for making the pulpit’ at St Matthew Friday Street included £3 15s od 
to a joiner, 8s 3d to a carpenter and 6s to a smith. 11 

In 1530 the pulpit stood normally to the west of the chancel arch. From here 
the voice of the preacher or the bede-roll reader could be heard in the nave, and 
his face and gestures seen by all his congregation. For similar reasons it was 
elevated several feet above the floor. Constructed of stone, as at South Molton, or 
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47 Pulpit (wooden, 1491): vacant figure niches. Bodmin (Cornwall). 


of wood, as at Burnham Norton, it consisted usually of six or eight sides and a 
base supported by shafts or a stem. It was accessed by stairs, set sometimes (as 
at Weston in Gordano) in the church wall. 12 [Stone: 5; wood: 47] 

Although these traditional elements were normally retained on a post¬ 
reformation pulpit, several new features were increasingly added. The most 
important was the tester - a canopy which not only enhanced its visual impact but 
also acted as its sounding board, ensuring that the preacher’s words were audible 
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to every member ofhis congregation. St Thomas Salisbury paid ios iod for ‘a cover 
over the pulpit’ in 1578-9, and those atLenham, Fincham, Great Ashfield, Binfield 
and Crayke are dated 1574,1604,1619,1635 and 1637. A second innovation was 
the hour glass, which reflected not only the rising importance of the sermon but 
also its expanding length. In 1561 All Hallows Staining paid is for ‘an hour glass’, 
and iod for ‘a desk to set the hour glass on the pulpit’. One shilling was spent 
also by the wardens of St Catherine Aldgate in 1564. This bought ‘an hour glass, 
that hangeth by the pulpit where the preacher doth make a sermon; that he may 
know how the hour passeth away’. The hour glass stand at Leigh is apparently 
Elizabethan, while those at Binfield, Cliffe and Hurst bear Carolean dates. A third 
addition might be the pulpit light, which enabled a preacher to read both the 
bible and his sermon notes. St Matthew Friday Street spent 8s on ‘a candlestick 
for the pulpit’ in 1584-5. Bibliocentricity impelled also the construction of a book 
ledge or a bible rest: examples include Redisham in 1619 and Yaxley in 1635. 
Alongside all these modifications, a puritan-dominated parish might also alter 
its pulpit’s location. At St Mary Cambridge in 1636 it was reported that‘the service 
pulpit is set up in the midst [of the nave], a good distance below the chancel... so 
that all service... is there, and performed that way’. 13 [Canopy: 48] 


DEPICTIONS, INSCRIPTIONS 

The panels of a pre-reformation pulpit were adorned either with tracery or with 
painted, carved or sculpted figures. Some expressed the central theme of Christian 
preaching: Jesus’ crucifixion was shown atPaignton and Witheridge, forexample, 
and his passion emblems atPadstow. The pulpit’s teaching function was indicated 
by apostles and evangelists, as at South Molton, or the four Latin doctors, as at 
Burnham Norton. Other saints ranged from the universally celebrated to the local 
and obscure. Mary appeared at Frampton on the Frame, and George and Margaret 
at Bovey Tracey, while Benedict, Christopher and Thomas Becket could all be seen 
at Horsham. Chittlehampton, in contrast, displayed St Urith, carrying a model of 
her church and a palm emblematic of her martyrdom. Donors were recorded by 
portraits, as at Burnham Norton, or arms, as at Horsham - though at Dallinghoo 
it was the Tudor arms that were exhibited. 14 [Saintfigures: 5] 

Passion emblems and non-biblical saints could still be carved in Mary’s reign, 
when the Mawgan in Pydar pulpit may have been erected. Neither motif appears 
on the Bungay pulpit of 1558, or on any of the later structures. Less offensive to 
the moderate protestant were figures from the bible. Evangelists were shown at 
Affpuddle in 1547, and old testament prophets at St Cuthbert Wells in 1636, while 
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48 Pulpit (wooden, 1637): no figures, addition of canopy. Crayke (Yorkshire). 
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Jesus’ infancy and resurrection were depicted in the early Stuart years at Stoke St 
Gregory and Ivinghoe. But even biblical figures were more often omitted, as at 
Chedzoy, Hawstead, Rudby, Rye and elsewhere. Increasingly popular, in contrast, 
were the arms or badges of the gentry and the crown. The Tudor rose appeared 
(for example) at Hawstead, and the Polton and Fortescue arms at Croscombe. 
Increasingly common also were arabesques, as at St Kew, and classical arches or 
columns, as at Crayke. 15 [Figureless panels: 48] 

Sometimes, as at Bovey Tracey, South Molton and Trull, pre-reformation saints 
and other ‘superstitious’ figures have been allowed to survive. Such tolerance may 
reflect not only their small size, but also the reluctance of many sixteenth-century 
parishioners to deface a structure of increasing importance in their services. At 
the same time it is evident that pre-reformation figures have sometimes been 
mutilated, as at Paignton, and very often removed, as at Coldridge, Ipplepen, 
North Molton and many other places: their niches stand conspicuously vacant. 
Paintings, too, have been effaced, as at Creeting, Thwaite and Westhorpe. Such 
destruction is often most plausibly attributable to the reformation era. Certainly at 
St Martin Leicester it was in 1566-7 that the churchwardens spent 4d on ‘putting 
out the images, out of the pulpit’. 16 [Survival: 5; removal: 47] 

A pre-reformation pulpit might bear not only figures but also an inscription. 
Usually this was the donor’s name or initials, as at Cranborne, or a request for 
prayer on his soul’s behalf, as at Burnham Norton, Heighington and Rossington. 
‘Orate pro animabus Alexandri Fletcher et Agnetis uxoris eius’ was the wording 
at Heighington. Especially when in Latin, such pleas may have been aimed chiefly 
at the priest who stood in the pulpit to bid the bedes. They were invariably 
absent from a post-reformation pulpit. This might still bear its donor’s name, 
but only to advertise his generosity to the parochial community. ‘T. Milner’ 
was thus commemorated at Rudby in 1594, and ‘F. Ines’ at Hartland in 1609- 
10. At Fincham it was recorded that Gregory Watson ‘made this at his own 
charge’ in 1604. ‘To God’s glory’, proclaimed the inscription at Lyme Regis, 
‘Richard Harvey of London, mercer and merchant adventurer, built this, anno 
1613 . ,1? 

A post-reformation inscription might include also a quotation from the bible - 
usually in English, and often expressing a protestant emphasis on the preaching 
and hearing of the word. ‘Woe unto me except I preach the gospel’ was inscribed 
at Wheatley in 1604 and Yaxley in 1635. ‘Faith is by hearing’, declared a Lyme Regis 
text in 1613. ‘How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of peace’ 
was quoted at All Saints Hereford in 1621, and ‘Verbum dei manetin aeternum’ at 
North Elmham in 1626. ‘Blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it’ 
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was the text on late Elizabethan or early Stuart pulpits at Broadwas, Croscombe, 
Monkton Farleigh and Suckley. ‘Preach the word, be instant in season and out of 
season’ was carved on the 1634 pulpit at All Saints Pavement York; ‘It pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe’ was added on its tester. 
Allegiance to the supreme governor was also declared. ‘God bless and save our 
royal queen’, exclaimed the Odstock pulpit in 1580; ‘the like on earth was never 
seen.’ ‘God save King James’ was proclaimed at Hartland. ‘My son, fear thou the 
lord and the king’, warned the Sefton pulpit in 1635; ‘and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.’ 18 


SEATS 

In 1530 the seats of a parish church were designed to accommodate each element 
of the parochial community in a manner appropriate to its role and status. Sedilia, 
for example, were reserved for the priestly celebrant and his assistants at mass. 
For this reason they were located on the south side of the chancel, close to the 
high altar, and also in chapels containing secondary altars. Though occasionally 
wooden, as at Rodmersham, they normally consisted of three recessed stone 
seats - which, to differentiate between priest, deacon and subdeacon, sometimes 
descended in steps from east to west. Surviving examples include Chipping Cam- 
pden, Kersey and St Mary Leicester. The chancel might also boast wooden stalls, 
not only for clergy officiating at mass but also for choirmen and perhaps the lay 
patron. Such seats were erected at Aylsham in 1507 and Bourn in 1534; extant 
examples include Ludlow and Southwold. At St Peter Mancroft Norwich and else¬ 
where, their supporting plinths contained apertures and acoustic jars to magnify 
the sound of singing. 19 [Sedilia: 49] 

Most seats, nevertheless, were now intended for the congregation - not only 
at high mass, but increasingly also at sermons and at the bidding of the bedes. 
These were therefore located in the nave. Earlier generations had built stone seats 
against the walls and piers, as at Patrington and Sutton Bonington, but by 1530 
these had usually been superseded by a much larger number of wooden benches. 
Most dated from the fifteenth century, as at Launcells, but a substantial number 
were relatively new. Inscriptions and records attest dates in the period 1500-30 
atAltarnun, Ashburton, Bressingham, Broadwood Widger, Coldridge, Hargrave, 
Hartland, Kingston, Landcross, Monkleigh, Reading, St Columb Minor, Sandal 
and Tintinhull. Inscribed dates include 15 n at Coldridge, 1525 at Altarnun and 
1530 at Hartland. Over £11 was invested by Ashburton in 1513-14 alone, and £812s 
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49 Sediliain chancel. Blctkeney (Norfolk). 


2d at St Laurence Reading in 1522. The Ashburton wardens - Thomas Ashridge, 
William Knoll, Richard Luscombe and Walter Pickett - spent money on wood 
and nails as well as on John Mayne, who felled timber for the seats and then 
constructed them. At Hargrave the benches were partly financed by a bequest ‘to 
the seating of the church’ in 1525. 20 [Benches: 1,50] 

A central gangway - and sometimes side gangways also - provided the clergy 
with processional routes and the parishioners with access to their seats. The 
genders of the carved saints atWiggenhall StMary confirm that males sat normally 
on the south side and females on the north. Attached flap-seats, as at Tintinhull, 
seated servants or children, and some churches (like StMary Woolchurch) had a 
separate ‘maidens’ pew’. Some benches had already been allocated by the wardens 
to local families, in return for rents and in accordance with their social status. In 
Henry VIIFs reign, one at Luxulyan was occupied by Nicholas Herle and his wife 
and servants. Occasionally, as at Lavenham, there was a screen-enclosed pew for 
the lord of the manor. 21 

Some nave seats had specific purposes. Shriving pews, as at St Margaret Pattens 
in 1511, were for parishioners awaiting confession to their priest at the chancel 
screen. The Woodbridge font shows a woman being shriven in such a seat - and 
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50 Benchend in nave: carvings of Sts George, Agnes, Genesius, Hubert. Combeinteignhead 
(Deuon). 
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a demon fleeing from the sacrament’s power. Auricular confession was already 
being criticized by some dissidents, especially in the south east but also in Devon 
(for instance) in 1505-6. Often there was also a churching pew: it was used by 
new mothers at their ritual purification. 22 


REFORMATION CHANGE 

Sedilia were made redundant by the reformation - which removed the altars they 
had served and the deacons and subdeacons they had seated. New construction 
ended: none is datable to after 1559. Some, as at Redgrave and Westleton, appear 
to have evaded material damage. In contrast, ‘the seage that the priest sitteth 
in’ was removed from St lohn’s Bow Exeter in 1569-70, while its Branscombe 
counterpart was mutilated and overpainted with Elizabethan texts. Sedilia damage 
is apparentalso atBarrow, Buxhall, Cockfield, Combs, Little Wenham, Thurston, 
Westhorpe and elsewhere. Shriving pews were rendered similarly obsolete by the 
end of auricular confession - which protestants saw as an instrument of clerical 
control, and a device for ‘enticing men’s daughters to lewdness and vice’. In 1548 
the StMichael Cornhill wardens paid a joiner 3s for ‘taking down the shrivingpew, 
and making another pew in the same place’. Churching pews were saved from 
this fate by the prayer book’s retention of the rite: one was erected at Cundall 
in 1634. Churching was nevertheless rejected by most puritans - ‘foolish and 
superstitious’, lohn Field thought it - and its pews would often be demolished 
after 1642. 23 [Sedilia survival: 49] 

At the same time manorial pews were increasingly frequent, reflecting the rising 
numbers, wealth and status awareness of the English gentry. Often canopied and 
finely carved, such structures were erected atTawstockin the mid-Tudor years, at 
Breedon and Holcombe Rogus under Elizabeth and at Burneston and Crowcombe 
under the early Stuarts. The Burneston pew was constructed for Thomas Robinson 
of Allerthorpe Hall in 1627. The reform era also saw a complete set of benches 
become an indispensable feature of the parish church. This development was 
due primarily to the increasing importance and length of the protestant sermon, 
which required a static and carefully listening congregation. Accounts, wills and 
inscriptions attest the installation of benches by at least eleven parishes (including 
East Budleigh, North Cadbury and Spaxton) during the Henrician reforms, and 
by at least seven (including Affpuddle and Bere Regis) under Edward VI. The 
inscribed dates include 1537 at East Budleigh and 1548 at Affpuddle. Those at 
Braunton and Dartmouth were among the few constructed in Mary’s reign. 24 
[Late Henrician benches: 51] 
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51 Benchends (1537) in nave: non-religious carvings. EastBudleigh (Devon). 


Similar evidence attests the erection of Elizabethan benches in at least eleven 
churches, including Alwington, Morwenstow, Trull and Wath upon Dearne, and 
of Jacobean and Carolean examples in at least sixteen, among them Astbury, 
Burneston, Fishlake, Hartshorne, Kirkby Malham and Upholland. Inscriptions 
specify the date 1576 at Wath upon Dearne, for instance, and 1635 at Upholland. 
For many benches, in addition, a date after 1530 is signalled by renaissance 
motifs - which were absent at Hartland and North Lew (for example) in 1530 
and 1537, but appeared at Dowland in 1546. This upsurge of construction was 
the work of carpenters like Simon Werman, who carved his name on the seats at 
Broomfield and Trull in 15 60. It was funded chiefly by parishes and local donors - 
John Savile, for instance, at Wath upon Dearne - though in Edwardian Exeter it 
necessitated the sale of catholic church plate. 25 

At the same time the rising prosperity of the middle orders resulted in an exten¬ 
sion of pew ownership from the gentry to the yeomen and merchants. Fifteen 
parishioners bought ‘pew places’ at Ludlow in 1550, paying prices between is and 
13s 4d. Seats were reserved for London’s mayor and aldermen at St Peter Cheap 
in 1572; so were ‘the two foremost pews in the church’ for the corporation at 
St Edmund Salisbury in 1624. By the early seventeenth century the private pew 
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might be furnished with lockable doors, to deter intruders and reduce draughts, 
and even with its own cushions and curtains. Equally indicative of social differen¬ 
tiation was the increasing tendency to assign inferior benches to the lower orders. 
‘Forms for the poor to sit on’ were in use at St Mary Cambridge in 1625 and at St 
Edmund Salisbury in 1629. 26 

The reformation also introduced a new type of seat to the parish church. This 
was the communion bench, which allowed parishioners to sit at the communion 
table for ‘the lord’s supper’. By replicating the meal experienced by them in 
their houses, and by reducing the visible distinction between them and their 
minister, it further emphasized the congregational and non-miraculous nature 
of the sacrament. Its first appearance was in Edward’s reign. ‘A form to serve 
for people when they do receive the communion’ was acquired at St Edmund 
Salisbury in 1550-1, and ‘a long form standing in the chancel, for to sit down 
upon in the time of the communion’ was installed by North Elmham in 1551. It 
became more common in Elizabeth’s reign, ‘six seats for the communion table’ 
being bought at Melton Mowbray (for instance) in 1567, and ‘benches’ for ‘the 
communion table’ at St Laurence Reading in 1568-9. 27 

Sitting at the table was never universal. Kneeling was ordered by Archbishop 
Parker in 1566, and many parishes supplied communicants with appropriate 
mats or wooden planks. A ‘plank to lie before [the position of] the high altar’ 
was acquired by Woodbury (for 4d) in 1559, and a ‘plank to kneel upon at the 
communion table’ (for the same price) at Ludlow in the following year. Mats 
‘for the communicants to kneel upon’ were purchased at Woodbury (for exam¬ 
ple) in 1552-3 and at St Edmund Salisbury in 1622-3, and would be bought 
by many parishes during Laud’s ascendancy in 1633-40. More radical protes- 
tants viewed them with distaste. ‘To receive the communion kneeling’, declared 
fohn Field, ‘has in it a show of popish idolatry’, and ‘doth not so well express 
a supper - neither agreeth it so well with the institution of Christ - as sitting 
doth’. 28 

CARVINGS 

Reform changed not only the types of church seat but also the pictures to be 
seen on them. Sacred figures had been depicted on chancel stalls: St Martin and 
Thomas Becket, for instance, on the Fornham St Martin misericords. But far more 
visible to the congregation were the carved ends of pre-reformation benches. Their 
subjects included Christ’s death, hell harrowing, resurrection and ascension to 
heaven: all these were shown at Launcells. Even more popular (especially in the 
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south west) were his five wounds and his passion emblems, as at Altarnun and 
Monkleigh. Those carved atMonkleigh in 1508 included pieces of silver, a crown 
of thorns and a scourge as well as the cross, ladder, hammer, reed and sponge 
of the crucifixion itself. Mary might be represented by an archangel and lily pot, 
as at Warkworth, or by crowned fleurs-de-lis, as at Sefton. Biblical figures, like 
John the baptist and Mary Magdalene at Coldridge and Combeinteignhead, were 
shown alongside non-biblical figures like Veronica at Altarnun and Brannoc at 
Braunton - where he appeared with the bullock he had raised from the dead. At 
Combeinteignhead a single benchend portrayed Agnes, Genesius, George and 
Hubert, identifiable by a lamb, a jester’s costume, a dragon and a hunting-bow. 
Sometimes the choice of saint was determined by the donor’s name or religious 
predilections - as with John the baptist at Coldridge, where the donor was Sir 
John Evans. Occasionally the subject was not a saint but (as at Wilby) the catholic 
sacraments. 29 [Carved saints: 50] 

Some pre-reformation benches were carved with tracery or with heraldry, which 
identified the owners and advertised their social status. At Sandal, for instance, it 
related to the Frost and Percy families in about 1523. Nevertheless it was only after 
1530 that saints, wounds and passion instruments began to be replaced wholesale 
on new benches by motifs that were non-representational or even secular. Among 
the last depictions of the passion instruments were those carved at North Lew in 
1537 and at Drax and Trull in about 1540. The last of the five wounds included 
those at Lapford and North Cadbury, the latter being dated 1538. Some of the last 
saints and saint emblems were carved at Milverton in about 1540 and at Dowland 
in 1546, when a carpenter depicted Malchus’ ear and St Peter’s keys. At East 
Budleigh, where the sixty-three ends are dated 1537, religious figures (apart from 
angels) are entirely absent. 30 [Non-religious carvings: 51] 

Increasingly the traditional forms were being replaced by heraldry or by tracery, 
foliage, profiles, grotesques and arabesques. Tracery was carved at Affpuddle in 
1548. Arabesques appeared (for example) at St Minver, dolphins at Littleham, and 
profiles and foliage at Lapford. The Raleighs had their arms displayed on their 
EastBudleigh seat in 1537; so did the BabthorpesatDraxin abouti540, theSaviles 
at Wath upon Dearne in 1576, and several leading families at Eccleston in 1634-6. 
Also shown often (as at Milverton) was the Tudor rose. Heraldry and renaissance 
or classical motifs were similarly carved on manorial pews, as at Tawstock and 
Burneston, though strictly biblical scenes (from the old testament) were allowed 
at Holcombe Rogus. 31 

Defacement of the ‘superstitious’ pictures on church benches appears to 
have been limited by their small size and lack of colour, which restricted their 
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instructional value, and by their increasing ownership by local families, who 
would not always have welcomed the mutilation of their status symbols. These 
factors will largely explain the survival of many catholic representations. Never¬ 
theless a substantial number have evidently been damaged - especially in East 
Anglia, as atBedingfield, Dennington, Earl Stonham, Ickleton, Lakenheath, Lax- 
field, Saxtead, Stoke by Clare, Swaffham Bulbeck, Tannington, Tivetshall and 
Wilby, and sometimes elsewhere, as at Abbotsham in Devon. Victims include the 
faces of Mary and John at Abbotsham, the soul-weighing St Michael at Ickleton, 
the chalice in a mass scene at Wilby and the figures involved in the sacraments 
at Tannington - which last have been decapitated or chiselled flat. Although 
some such attacks are attributable to William Dowsing in the civil war, others are 
more probably to be associated with the violence against pictures of saints and 
sacraments that characterized the preceding century of reform. 32 

Pre-reformation benches bore words as well as pictures. The ‘queen of heaven’ 
might be honoured by a crowned ‘M’, as at StTeath, or an ‘Ave Maria’, as at South 
Walsham. At Warkworth the figures of praying donors were accompanied by an 
appropriate prayer: ‘Sancta Maria ora pro nobis’. Frequent also were the names 
or initials of donors and owners. These were often joined with exhortations to 
prayer - either for their good estate, as at Sandal in about 1523, or for the welfare 
of their souls, as at Coldridge, Earl Stonham, Great Harwood and Treeton. At 
Coldridge in 1511 the subject of such intercession was Sir John Evans, ‘factor 
huius operis’. 33 

The reformation decades saw an end to the invocation of saints. One of the last 
carvings of the crowned ‘M’ was on a Chedzoy bench of 1539. Pleas for prayer 
were similarly suppressed. At Affpuddle, for instance, the Edwardian inscription 
simply records that ‘these seats were made in the year of our lord God 1548: the 
time of Thomas Lillington, vicar of this church’. Equally bald is the Elizabethan 
wording at Wath upon Dearne, which states that ‘John Savile caused this to be 
made, the 19th day of September in the year of our lord God 1576’. The trend 
towards ownership in fact resulted in the increasing appearance of such donor 
names. ‘John Wilson’ was inscribed at Whatfield in 1589, and initials appeared 
at Lewannick in 1546, Warton in 1571 and 1613, Bedingfield in 1612, Standish in 
1625-6 and Upholland in 1635. At Warton in 1613 the reference was to Sir Robert 
Bindloss and his wife. Inscriptions of a different type were to be found on seats 
allocated to the lower orders. At St Edmund Salisbury in 1629 they were painted 
(in large red letters) with the words ‘For the poor’. Sometimes, as at Harvington 
in 1582, a text from the English bible was inscribed - another sign of the gradual 
diffusion of the new faith. 34 
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ANALYSIS 

To the pulpits and seats already existing in the parish churches a significant num¬ 
ber were added in 1500-30. Both types of furnishing were installed in increas¬ 
ing quantity in the following decades, but both were subjected to some major 
changes - halted only temporarily by Mary Tudor - in their functions and forms. 
In pulpits throughout England, though most rapidly in the south and east, the 
traditional catholic sermons and bede roll recitations were replaced by protestant 
preaching and the reading of homilies. At the same time pulpit canopies and 
hour glasses were introduced, while sedilia and shriving pews fell into disuse. 
Catholic carvings were sometimes removed from the old pulpits and seats, and 
were increasingly replaced on the new by biblical or non-religious substitutes. 

The pre-reformation structures were financed either by parishes, like Ashbur¬ 
ton in 1513-14, or by individuals, like Sir lohn Evans at Coldridge in 1511. Their 
construction was chiefly the work of craftsmen like lohn Mayne - who, under the 
direction of Thomas Ashridge and his fellow wardens, provided Ashburton with 
its new benches. The impelling motives included a belief in prayer for the dead, 
which resulted in pulpits for the bede roll readings, and a confidence in the ‘holy 
company of heaven’, which resulted in carved figures of the saints. Less spiritual 
factors included donor display - hence the coats of arms - and artisans’ wages; 
9s 8d was earned by lohn Bull for carving the St Mary at Hill pulpit in 1503-4, and 
14s 4d by ‘his man’. John Mayne received some £11 for the Ashburton benches. 

The changes experienced in the era of reform were similarly executed by crafts¬ 
men, supervised by churchwardens and often paid for by donors. A joiner, a 
carpenter and a smith together produced the new pulpit at St Matthew Friday 
Street in 1583-4. Donors included a local gentry family (the Saviles) at Eliza¬ 
bethan Wath upon Dearne, and a London merchant (Richard Harvey) at Jacobean 
Lyme Regis. The motivating force was often a protestant belief: especially the spir¬ 
itual centrality of preaching, as expressed by the inscriptions on many pulpits, 
and the unscriptural nature of saint veneration and prayer for the dead. But again 
there were other considerations, including social display and financial reward. £3 
15s was paid to the joiner at Friday Street, and 8s 3d and 6s to the carpenter and 
the smith. Tudor roses and other emblems once more suggest attitudes to the 
crown that will partly explain the widespread local acceptance of its reforming 
policies. 



CHAPTER 13 


RAISING THE LEVELS: GALLERIES 


ROOD LOFTS 

On the eve of reform a parish church would occasionally contain a wooden gallery 
at the west end of its nave. Almost always, in contrast, it would boast a gallery 
over its rood screen - a rood loft - at the intersection of its nave and chancel. The 
visual prominence of this structure reflected the importance of its roles. 

The most vital were those connected with the cult of images. The rood loft 
provided priest and parishioners with access to the church’s largest and normally 
most venerated figure: the rood. This representation of the crucified Christ was 
painted, dressed and ornamented, and was invariably flanked by statues of Mary 
and St John. The loft allowed this image group to be illuminated by candles and 
lamps, and to be adorned by beads, rings and monetary offerings, as well as to 
be hidden in Lent by penitential veils. It usually bore also a number of painted 
pictures or three-dimensional figures, which offered parishioners in the nave an 
alternative focus for their prayer. 1 

At the same time it facilitated the performance of the church’s music. It some¬ 
times accommodated the choirmen, who provided the part singing (‘pricksong’) 
during mass. From this elevated position they could observe the priest’s ritual 
actions in the chancel, and simultaneously be seen and heard by the parish¬ 
ioners in the nave. Normally the loft would contain also the organ - and, by 
virtue of height, convey its melodies throughout the church. In about 1509 the 
Louth wardens paid is 8d for ‘setting of the Flemish organ in the rood loft’. At 
Long Melford, as Roger Martin would recall, ‘there was a fair rood loft, with 
the rood, Mary and John of every side - and with a fair pair of organs standing 
thereby’. 2 
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At Long Melford it had an additional use on Good Friday, when a priest would 
stand upon it near the rood and sing about the death of Christ. On account 
of its visibility as well as its acoustic properties, it may in addition have been 
employed - especially in churches without pulpits - for the public reading of the 
parish bede roll. From this vantage point the priest could recite his list of the 
church’s benefactors, and invite prayer for their souls from his congregation in 
the nave below. Often, moreover, the loft contained altars, especially for mass 
on behalf of the dead. Their piscinas may still be seen in adjoining walls, as at 
Eastbourne and Maxey, and in rood staircases, as at Westhorpe. The contract 
for a new rood loft at Stratton in 1531 specified wooden altars at its north and 
south ends: they were to be dedicated to Mary (at her visitation) and the Breton 
St Armil. Finally, the loft may have provided high-profile seating for the most 
important members of the parochial community. In 1511-12 the wardens of St 
Andrew Hubbard in London spent 6s 8d on ‘making of the pews in the rood 
loft’. 3 

Many moderate protestants - for example, the churchwardens of Hartland in 
1639 - felt that the rood loft might merit retention in a modified form, especially as 
a gallery for the choirmen and musicians or as seating for the congregation. More 
radical protestants rejected any such compromise. Their antipathy sprang in part 
from the structure’s association with choirs and organs, which they feared to be 
sensuous distractions from the reading and hearing of God’s word. But even more 
offensive - to moderates as well as radicals - were the images and pictures which 
it so publicly displayed. In Edward’s reign John Hooper (for instance) decried it as 
inextricably linked with ‘superstition’, and in particular with ‘images’, ‘idols’ and 
‘provocations to idolatry’. ‘Builded for idolatry’, agreed Elizabethans like John 
Parkhurst and Edwin Sandys. 4 


FORMS, DATES 

The rood loft was in essence a wooden gallery, with a floor and a western and 
an eastern parapet. The latter sometimes had apertures, as at Bradwell, which 
allowed choirmen to see the priest in the chancel below; and often it supported 
a beam which carried the rood group itself. The western parapet, which was 
visible to the congregation in the nave, supported a candle beam: this bore the 
lights which burned in honour of the images. As at Strensham, this parapet was 
often painted with religious pictures. The twelve apostles were depicted at Long 
Melford and Mere, and at Blatherwycke ‘the gilding or painting of the twelve 
apostles in the rood loft’ was bequeathed 6s 8d in 1526. But more prominent 
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than pictures were three-dimensional images, which (as at Atherington) might 
be housed in elaborately canopied tabernacles. Access to the loft and its figures 
was supplied usually by rood stairs. At Walberswick a mason was paid £2 8s 2d 
in 1499 for building the ‘steps of the vise [i.e. spiral staircase] unto the candle 
beam’, while at Bridford the existing stairs bear the initials of a rector who was 
instituted in 1508. If not in a pier supporting the chancel arch, as at Wiggenhall 
St Mary Magdalene, such stairs could be situated in an aisle wall, as at Covehithe, 
or in a special turret, as at Westham. Security was provided by wooden doors: 
examples survive at Croscombe and Lavenham. 5 [Stairs: 52] 

In 1530 a considerable number oflofts had been recently constructed. Kent saw 
them erected (for example) at Hackington in 1519-23 and Lydd in 1519-28, while 
Cornwall and Devon raised at least eight in 1520-9 alone. At North Petherwin, 
for instance, the venture began in about 1520, when three parishioners travelled 
to Hatherleigh to buy the timber. It continued with the employment of several 
craftsmen - itinerant Bretons as well as local men - and concluded triumphantly 
with the ‘setting up of the rood loft’ in the church. Investment was usually 
substantial and sometimes spectacular. No less than £92 6s 8d was expended 
at St Mary Cambridge in 1522-3: the Gazeley and Thriplow lofts were used as 
models. At least £43 - approximately a year’s income - was spent by the Ashburton 
wardens in 1522-6, and some £40 at Banwell in 1520-5. The Ashburton example 
was constructed by Peter Rowalling and his assistants, who lodged in the church 
house during their stay in the parish. Such work was sometimes financed by local 
guilds. ‘This loft is the bachelors’, made by ales’ reads an inscription at Thorpe 
le Soken. Individual donors included William Sellick, who bequeathed as much 
as £36 ‘to the making of the rood loft’ at Tiverton in 1524, and Joan Tackle, 
who left £3 6s 8d to a similar project at Honiton in 1528. On the other hand, 
three Tywardreath parishioners refused to contribute anything to loft erection in 
1508; and many early sixteenth-century parishes, like Burford and Yatton, chose 
to retain an old structure instead of buying a new. 6 

The rood loft retained official approval throughout Henry VIII’s reign. Decora¬ 
tion was arranged at Aylesford in 1531 and Cottesbrooke in 1535, while at Stratton 
in 1531 an expensive new loft (to be modelled on that at StKew) was commissioned 
from two neighbouring craftsmen: John Dawe of Lawhitton and John Pares of 
North Lew. Its construction, however, appears to have been curtailed in 1539 - 
which date saw also the end of substantial expenditure on the Ashburton equiva¬ 
lent. And although second-hand lofts were sometimes imported from dissolved 
monasteries, as at Flamborough, after 1538 new structures were relatively few: 
they included Atherington, Bletchingley, Cranbrook and Eye. At Atherington the 
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52 Rood loft stairs: upper and lower doorways. City (Noifolk). 
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craftsmen’s work cost only £14 7s 7c! - of which the parishioners refused to pay 
more than £10. 7 

The Edwardian attack on religious images spelled the virtual cessation of loft 
construction. Significantly, even under the resolutely catholic Mary Tudor its 
revival was no more than sporadic. Hubberholme, in the remote Yorkshire Dales, 
has the only extant rood loft datable to 15 53-8. In the south west, where investment 
had been particularly heavy, the wills and wardens’ accounts record only two new 
structures in this reign - and both (by pre-reformation standards) were relatively 
cheap. At St Petrock Exeter in 1555-7 the craftsman’s part-payment was only £10. 
Parishioners’ contributions ranged from William Hurst’s £1 to Stephen Parker’s 
8d, and totalled only £5 gs8d. AtStBreockthe loft erected by Christopher William 
in 1557 cost £16. All such expenditure ended in 1559. It is significant also that 
after East Allington in 1547 and Hubberholme in 1558 - and sometimes, indeed, 
before these - any structural provision for a rood loft was omitted from the new 
chancel screens. Examples include those at Brushford, Ermington, Holbeton, 
Lustleigh and Washfield. 8 [Marian lojt: 3] 


SURVIVAL, LOSS 

Of the many hundred lofts that once dominated the interiors of England’s parish 
churches, only a select few have remained there to this day. Among the most 
complete are the ex-monastic structure at Flamborough and the parochial struc¬ 
tures at Atherington and Hubberholme, though substantial portions remain at 
Marwood, Strensham and elsewhere. Some are in situ; others have been rele¬ 
gated to less prominent locations. Their ability to survive the reformation - albeit 
without their most catholic features, especially their images - was due largely to 
their continuing utility in the reformed church, especially as organ platforms and 
seating galleries. Such considerations appear to have prevailed with moderate 
protestants like the churchwardens of Hartland, who in 1639 hired a carpenter 
(John Gibbons) to ‘erect and new build - upon the rood loft in our church, on both 
sides of the organs there - so many seats as the same will conveniently contain’. 9 
[Suruiual and reuse: 3, 53] 

In contrast, most churches retain no substantial remnants of their original 
loft. Many, indeed, exhibit some visible evidence of its destruction. Fragments 
of panels, niches and other features have been found in many East Anglian 
churches - Blythburgh, Langham, Rickinghall and Troston, for example - as well 
as at Kenton in Devon and elsewhere. The sawn-off remains of parapets and floor 
beams from the vanished lofts have been identified in nave walls at St Alphege 
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53 Rood loft front (reversed): Elizabethan heraldic painting. Atherington (Devon). 


Canterbury, Empingham, Hamstead Marshall, Hawton, Hinderclay and Thorn- 
ham Parva. Similarly revealing are holes for former parapets and breastsummers, 
as at Clifton Campville and Wingfield, and stone corbels for the support of former 
lofts, as at Adel, Broadwater, Great Wratting, Shadingfield and Stanford le Hope. 
Sometimes, as at Maxey, the clue is a high-level piscina. But most numerous of all 
are the rood stairs, which in churches throughout England prove not only the for¬ 
mer existence of a rood loft but also its subsequent removal. Some, as at Bredfield 
and Trull, are blocked up; others, as at Moretonhampstead and Southwold, have 
been only recently unblocked. Westerfield has seen the demolition of an external 
projection that once contained such stairs. 10 [Lojtless stairs: 52] 

In some cases the destruction was not executed - or completed - until relatively 
recent times, and was the consequence of neglect or ‘restoration’ as much as 
religious hostility. The evidence nevertheless indicates that it must be dated very 
frequently to the era of reform. 11 

Pre-reformation damage was not unknown - as in Kent, where the lofts at 
Challock, Eastry and Lydden had been allowed to fall into disrepair by 1511. 
But it was Edward Vi’s reign that witnessed the first sustained assault. Though 
never specifically condemned by the central government, in several regions the 
revered structures were attacked vigorously by its protestant bishops and their 
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supporters. In Gloucester and Worcester dioceses, for example, Bishop Hooper 
ordered their demolition and removal from every parish church. The result was a 
wave of mutilation and destruction - not only in the south east, as at Long Melford, 
Tenterden and Wandsworth, but also in the east, the midlands and the west, as 
at Gedney, St Martin Leicester, South Littleton, Ludlow, St Nicholas Warwick, 
Witham and St Michael Worcester. The Gedney loft (for instance) was now ‘taken 
down’. The south west saw similar damage inflicted in Exeter churches like Holy 
Trinity, St John’s Bow and St Petrock, in towns like Ashburton and in rural 
parishes like Halberton, Morebath and St Breock. At St Breock, for example, the 
rood loft was (in the wardens’ words) ‘drawn down by commandment’. Morebath 
saw parts of the deposed structure entrusted to sympathetic households, but at 
St Breock, Witham and elsewhere it was sold away. At Halberton it fell into 
the distinctly unsympathetic hands of Christopher Sampford. Where lofts were 
allowed to remain, they had usually been stripped of their roods, their images 
and their altars - and often, as at Smarden, of their organs too. 12 

The Marian regime sought to repair the Edwardian damage. Several dioceses, 
including London, ordered restoration of the traditional rood lofts in 1555 - 
‘as in times past hath been godly used’. Some parishes responded dutifully; 
others were more hesitant. In order to retrieve parts of the demolished loft at 
St Nicholas Warwick, the wardens had to pay monetary compensation to the 
purchaser’s widow. Loft repairs were delayed to 1555-6 at St Martin Leicester and 
at Morebath, where ‘pageants’ and other objects were now returned, and to as 
late as 1557-8 at Kilmington. Lofts had not been adequately restored in at least 
fifteen Kent parishes by 1557, nor in at least six Lincolnshire parishes by 1558. 
Sellindge had failed to repaint the apostles on its gallery front. Posding, more 
seriously, had to be ordered to ‘build up the rood loft’, and Rolvenden to ‘make a 
very fair rood loft’. At Gedney, Witham and apparently elsewhere, structures lost 
in the previous reign were never returned or replaced. 13 


ONSLAUGHT 

In 15 61 Elizabeth I’s council ordered every rood loft ‘as yet... untransposed’to be 
‘so altered that the upper part of the same, with the solar, be quite taken down’. 
The decree was executed - and sometimes amplified - by the more zealously 
protestant of her bishops and archdeacons. In Canterbury diocese it had indeed 
been anticipated by the destructive activities of Archdeacon Guest in 1560. All 
parishes in Coventry and Lichfield diocese were instructed by Bishop Bentham 
in 1563 to ‘take down your rood lofts unto the lower beams... according to the 
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queen’s majesty’s injunctions set forth for the same’. In the province of York in 
1571, Archbishop Grindal similarly ordered ‘that the rood lofts be taken down 
and altered’. ‘All the boards, beams and other stuff of the rood lofts’ were to be 
‘sold by the churchwardens to the use of the church, so as no part thereof be kept 
and reserved’. Such commands were transmitted in written as well as oral form. 
‘A book that was sent to us, for the pulling down of the rood loft’ was recorded by 
the wardens of St Mary Cambridge in 1562. They were followed by enquiries into 
their enforcement: in Norwich diocese (for example) in 1569 and in Winchester 
diocese in 1575. 14 

How did parishes react to the official campaign? Overt resistance, as at Uttox- 
eter, was small-scale and rare. In the south east, in fact, attacks on rood lofts often 
preceded the 1561 decree - not only in London churches like St Mary Woolchurch 
Haw, St Mary Woolnoth, St Matthew City, St Michael Cornhill and St Peter Cheap- 
side, but also in a number of parishes in Essex and Kent. Chelmsford, for example, 
pulled down most of its loft in 1558-9 and the remainder in 1560. Early destruc¬ 
tion might occur in other regions too: at Melton Mowbray, for instance, and in 
several churches of Lincolnshire. By 1559-60 the lofts at Beeson, Great Gonerby, 
Grantham and elsewhere had already been ‘taken down’, ‘broken down’ or ‘pulled 
down and defaced’. 15 

But more frequent than pre-emptive action was a dutiful conformity to official 
commands. 1561-2, in consequence, saw an extensive assault on the prohib¬ 
ited structures. Among its victims in the south, east and midlands were those 
at Abingdon, Brockdish, Cranbrook, Cratfield, Leicester, Long Melford, Read¬ 
ing, Westminster and Wing. In the west and south west they included the lofts 
at Chudleigh, Devizes, Exeter, Morebath, North Molton, St Breock, Salisbury, 
Tavistock and Woodbury. In London, for instance, the wardens of St Margaret 
Westminster paid substantial sums to ‘joiners’ and ‘labourers’ for ‘the taking 
down and new reforming of the rood loft’. At Woodbury their counterparts pro¬ 
vided drink for ‘the workmen which pulled down the rood loft this year’, while 
at St Breock the loft was demolished by Christopher William - the very ‘carver’ 
who had erected it in Mary’s reign. Occasionally there was opposition to be over¬ 
come. Some Cornwood parishioners wanted to see the queen’s warrant before 
proceeding with the demolition, but it was apparently executed after their report¬ 
ing to the bishop’s chancellor by other local men. ‘Let us agree together and 
have it down’, urged one of these, ‘that we may be like Christian men again 
of holy time.’ The same fate probably befell the Rockbeare loft after a local 
yeoman, lohn Holmere, informed the consistory court in 1562 that it was ‘not 
down’. 16 
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The following years saw most of the slower parishes fall into line. In the 
south west the lofts at Ashburton, Coldridge, Dartington, St Mary Steps Exeter, 
Kilmington, South Tawton and Stratton were all reduced in 1563-5. At Ashburton 
the ‘pulling down’ was supervised by the leading parishioners - the ‘Eight Men’ - 
though at South Tawton their counterparts had to be forced into compliance 
by excommunication. The Stratton wardens demolished their rood beam and 
ceiling in 1564, then paid for the ‘taking down of the rood loft’ in 1565. Visitation 
records indicate that lofts had been reduced in all but 3 of 140 Essex parishes 
by 1565, in all but 1 of 143 Lincolnshire parishes by 1566, and in every 1 of 
169 Kent parishes by 1569. Damage continued to be inflicted in the subsequent 
decade. In the Devon parishes of Ashburton, Chudleigh, Dartington, St Petrock 
Exeter, North Molton and Woodbury, for instance, lofts already mutilated in 
1561-5 were further attacked in 1576-80. At Ashburton the destroyer hired by the 
wardens was Sander Warring. In the north, too, destruction was now underway. 
In Yorkshire, for instance, the rural deans were instructed in 1571 to see ‘all rood 
lofts taken down, and all ornaments thereof defaced’. By 1577, in consequence, 
Edwin Sandys was able to rejoice that England’s rood lofts had been ‘broken 
down’, and William Harrison could observe that they had been comprehensively 
‘removed’ and ‘defaced’. Any partial survivor had normally lost its altars, images 
and pictures, and often its organs. By 1561 the wardens atMere (for instance) had 
organized ‘the defacing of the images of the twelve apostles which were painted 
in the face of the rood loft’, though even this would perish ‘by the commandment 
of the bishop’ in 1562-3. Atherington similarly lost the religious paintings on its 
loft front, replacing them with the Elizabethan heraldry and inscriptions to be 
seen today. The removal of three-dimensional images is indicated by the vacant 
niches still visible on this loft and on those at Flamborough and Hubberholme. At 
Cranbrook, Long Melford and elsewhere, the early Elizabethan years saw further 
damage caused by the forcible removal ofonce-precious organs. 17 [Repainting: 53; 
image loss: 3] 


DESTRUCTION, REUSE 

What happened to a rood loft when deposed? The penalty for its ‘superstitious’ 
usages was sometimes total annihilation. At Aswardby in 1562, for example, it 
was ‘taken down’, ‘broken in pieces’ and ‘burned’. At Great Gonerby, Uffington 
and Winterton, on the other hand, its broken timbers were reused by the parish 
for a more protestant purpose: to make seats (for example) for a sermon-hearing 
congregation. More often it was sold by the wardens to private individuals. At 
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Long Melford in 1562 they received £1 6s od for ‘gilt of the rood loft’ and ‘the 
carved timber of the same’, 15s for ‘the timber that was on the rood loft’, and 
2s iid for ‘timber that the rood stood upon’. St Breock sold ‘a piece of timber 
that was in the rood loft’ in 1565, while St Mary Cambridge disposed similarly 
ofits demolished structure in 1569. At Stratton the elaborate loft erected by John 
Dawe and John Pares in 1531-9 was sold for £5 6s 8d in 1572. Proceeds might be 
donated to the local poor, as at Grantham in 1559. Purchasers may sometimes 
have hoped to preserve the remnants of a sacred object; more often they treated 
it with conspicuous contempt. At North Witham it was bought in about 1564 
(for is) by Thomas Clarke - who then ‘burned the same and made it away’. At 
Kelby it was bought, ‘defaced’ and ‘broken... in pieces’ by Thomas Green. Not 
infrequently its materials were converted to a secular or even menial use: gates 
for the churchyard and cattle pound (for example) at Belton, a window, door or 
chest at Ulceby, a bed at Osbournby and bed ceilings at Haconby. At Horbling it 
became part of a weaver’s loom, and at Boothby Pagnell a bridge for the use of 
local sheep. 18 

The Elizabethan assault not only destroyed or mutilated the loft itself; it also 
damaged the adjacent fabric. In 1561 the wardens of St Helen Abingdon paid 
first for the demolition of their loft, and then for the stopping up of‘the holes 
in the walls where the joists stood’. At St Martin Leicester in 1561-2 their coun¬ 
terparts paid workmen to destroy the loft, and to ‘make up the holes where the 
beam was in the rood loft’. ‘Mending of both the sides of the church where 
the rood loft was’ occurred similarly at Long Melford in 1562. The Elizabethan 
campaign resulted also in general disuse of the pre-reformation rood stairs, and 
often - to prevent usage of the gallery above - in their sealing or destruction. 
In 1562 the consistory court of Canterbury diocese was already taking action 
against churches in which ‘the rood door is not closed up, neither the stairs 
taken away’. The same year saw Long Melford complete the demolition of its 
loft by spending 2s 8d on lime - ‘to mend the place that went to the rood loft 
and to the other side’. At St Petrock Exeter the reduction of the loft in 1561-2 
was followed (in 1563-4) by the ‘stopping up of the rood loft door’. In 1571 the 
bishop of Winchester would order all such lofts in his diocese to be similarly 
‘mured up’. 19 


WESTERN GALLERIES 

In 1530 the rood loft at the nave and chancel intersection was sometimes faced 
by a second gallery at the west end of the nave. This may have accommodated 
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the choirmen and musicians, when not stationed instead upon the rood loft; 
alternatively it provided prominent seats for the parish’s leading families or (as 
apparently at Worstead) the members of a local guild. At St Nicholas Bristol in 
1520 the ‘receipts of seats’ included a shilling from John Andrews ‘for his pew 
in the loft’. Pre-reformation examples of the western gallery survive at Aylsham, 
Cawston and Worstead. ‘This work was made in the year of God 1501’, ran an 
inscription in this last church, ‘at the proper cost of the candle of the church of 
Worstead, called the bachelors’ light; that God preserve with all the benefactors 
of the same, now and ever, amen. Then were husbands [i.e. guild wardens] 
Christopher Rant and Geoffrey Dane.’ Cromer and South Repps retain newel 
staircases for a gallery of this type. 20 

In the reformation era it became an increasingly frequent component of the 
parish church. Often it may be attributed to the Elizabethan or early Stuart years 
by its stylistic features, as at Branscombe, or by an inscribed date: Jacobean 
(for example) at Lyme Regis and St Peter Wolverhampton, and Carolean at East 
Brent, Gressenhall, Moreton Say, Newdigate, Odiham and Puddletown. Dates 
were accompanied often by the donors’ names - though never now by prayers for 
their souls. At Lyme Regis it was declared that ‘John Hazard built this, to the glory 
of almighty God, in the eightieth year of his age: ad 1611.’ This surge in the con¬ 
struction of western galleries was due primarily to the enhanced importance of 
the protestant sermon: congregations now had to be static, silent and attentive to 
the preacher’s words. In many churches an additional factor was an increasingly 
acute shortage of seating space. Though mainly the consequence of a substan¬ 
tial nationwide rise in population levels, this problem was often intensified by 
changes in the interior arrangement of the church - especially the multiplication 
of large pews for the gentry and other local dignitaries, and the removal of rood 
lofts that had formerly provided seating for choirmen, musicians and the chief 
parishioners. 21 


ANALYSIS 

Though many dated from earlier years, the period 1500-30 saw a consider¬ 
able number of rood lofts erected and embellished. After 1538 their produc¬ 
tion declined and then ceased, with only a fitful revival in Mary’s reign. Under 
Edward, and more comprehensively under Elizabeth, they were either wholly 
demolished or severely reduced: images, pictures, altars and often organs were 
everywhere removed. The trend ran fastest in the south and east - sometimes, in 
fact, in advance of orders from the government. In contrast, a western gallery for 
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a sermon-hearing congregation became an increasingly familiar feature of the 
church interior. 

Rood lofts had been created by skilled joiners and carvers and their men. 
Though occasionally foreigners, like the Bretons at North Petherwin, most were 
relatively local people - like John Dawe and John Pares at Stratton, or Peter 
Rowalling at Ashburton. Their work was invariably overseen by the churchwar¬ 
dens, as at Ashburton in 1522-6, and financed by parish funds or individual 
donations: Joan Tackle’s £3 6s 8d (for instance) at Honiton in 1528, or Stephen 
Parker’s 8d at Exeter in 1555-7. Defenders of the lofts against iconoclastic assault 
included some parishioners of Morebath, who retained parts of theirs through¬ 
out Edward’s reign, and some inhabitants of Cornwood, who tried to delay the 
demolition of theirs in 1562. The traditionalists’ motives included a veneration 
for images in general and the rood in particular. But social and economic factors 
could also be important: the former for donors who sought prominent seating, 
as at St Andrew Hubbard in 1511-12, and the latter for craftsmen who sought 
profitable commissions, as at Stratton in 1531. 

It was also joiners, carvers and labourers who defaced and destroyed the tra¬ 
ditional lofts: Christopher William at St Breock in 1562, for instance, or Sander 
Warring at Ashburton in 1579-80. They normally worked under the direction 
of the churchwardens, as at St Margaret Westminster in 1561-2. Artisans and 
wardens were often assisted by other local people: the Rockbeare yeoman, for 
example, who reported an undemolished loft to the authorities in 1562, or the 
Horbling weaver who turned loft timber into a loom for his own use. Artisans and 
churchwardens, together with donors, were responsible also for the increasing 
number of western galleries, as at Lyme Regis in 1611. 

Attacks on rood lofts were often a consequence of protestant convictions about 
music, mass and (especially) images. Artisans, however, worked also for pay - 
which at St Breock, for example, evidently persuaded Christopher William to 
demolish in Elizabeth’s reign the structure that he had erected under Mary Tudor. 
Equally powerful for many was a sense of obligation to the established authorities. 
Loft destruction proceeded ‘by commandment’ at Edwardian St Breock, and ‘by 
the commandment of the bishop’ at early Elizabethan Mere. Excommunication 
by the clergy persuaded the leading inhabitants of South Tawton to do likewise 
in 1563. Similarly complex were the factors that might motivate the erection of a 
western gallery. At Lyme Regis, for example, John Hazard’s inscription suggests 
both a protestant piety and a desire for self-advertisement. 
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RECALLING THE DEAD: MEMORIALS 


PERCEPTIONS 

The memorial of a traditional catholic was always intended to achieve more than 
the perpetuation of his memory. It also displayed the lineage and status of his 
family and - even more importantly - appealed on his behalf to God (as his judge) 
and the saints (as his advocates). In this it echoed catholic testators. ‘I ask for 
charity, our lady, St Mary the virgin’, pleaded Thomas Bond of Exeter in 1501; 
‘with [the] saints, all the company of heaven, be mine advocate in the hour of my 
death and at the day of the great judgement. ’ Above all the memorial was designed 
to attract prayer for the deceased - from his family, his fellow parishioners and 
guildsmen, and possibly also his chantry priest - and thus to hasten his passage 
through the purgatorial fires. In 1558 Richard Wilbraham arranged for his body 
to be buried in Acton church, ‘and to have a marble stone laid over me: to the 
intent that all well disposed people, looking thereon, may the rather thereby have 
occasion to pray for my soul’. 1 

Protestants agreed that a memorial should ‘continue the remembrance of the 
parties departed’ and record ‘the true course of their inheritance’. The former 
phrase was used by the antiquary fohn Weever; the latter by a royal proclamation 
of 1560. In contrast, they rejected all appeals to saints and pleas for prayer. 
The reformed memorial was designed to promote faith in God rather than in 
saints, and confidence in the soul’s reception into heaven rather than fear of its 
punishment in purgatory. It thus echoed the wills of protestants like John Bougin. 
In 1548 this Totnes merchant commended his soul to God alone, and ordered 
that psalms be recited at his burial - ‘in the honour of God, and with thanksgiving 
that it hath so pleased him to call me to his mercy and grace’. Protestants saw 
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purgatory as contrary to the bible and salvation by faith. ‘Christ speaketh not 
any one word of purgatory’, declared Philip Nichols; ‘no, nor any place of all the 
scriptures, from the first word of Genesis to the last of St John’s Revelation.’ ‘The 
souls of them that die... in the true faith of our lord Jesus Christ’, he insisted, 
‘are sure to be glorified in heaven - together with their bodies at the general 
resurrection.’ 2 

At the same time it is evident that hostility to the traditional memorials was 
not impelled solely by religious conviction. The chronicler John Stow observed 
shrewdly that it might spring ‘either of a preposterous zeal or of a greedy mind’. 
Brass, especially, was a marketable commodity: once ripped from its indent it 
could be melted down and profitably sold. 3 


FORMS, NUMBERS 

The wealth and status of the deceased determined not only whether he would have 
a memorial, but also its location and its form. The chancel was the prime position; 
then came the private chapel, the nave’s east end, and finally the other areas of 
the church. Of the different types the simplest and cheapest was an incised slab 
laid in the floor. More expensive - and consequently most frequent in the wealthy 
south east - was a brass plate riveted to a stone slab. £6 13s 4d was spent on the 
brass commemorating William Catesby esquire and his wife at Ashby St Ledgers 
in 1505. The most elaborate variety was the three-dimensional effigy, sculpted 
in stone or alabaster and supported by a tomb chest. 4 [Brass: XII; tomb chest and 
effigies: 54] 

By the early sixteenth century a memorial invariably recorded the year of its 
subject’s death. In most cases this will date approximately its placement in the 
church, though sometimes - as on a Hampton brass at Minchinhampton - the 
engraving had been executed earlier. Dates between 1490 and 15 69 appear on some 
233 brasses in the parish churches of Surrey (in the south east) and of Cornwall, 
Devon, Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire (in the south west). There are 
seventy-seven from 1490-1509, and eighty-one from 1510-29 - but only forty- 
two from 1530-49 and thirty-three from 1550-69. A similar decline after 1530 is 
indicated by the parochial brasses of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire and 
Sussex. When investment revived in Elizabeth’s reign, it was invariably directed 
to memorials of a more protestant type. 5 

This investment downturn suggests a waning enthusiasm for traditional 
memorials among the gentry, yeomen and merchants who had previously pur¬ 
chased them. It may have been even steeper than the statistics record, because after 
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54 Tomb chest: effigies. Ashbourne (Derbyshire). 


1530 an increasing proportion of the brasses laid in parish churches were cheap 
reworkings of monastic spoils. At Norbury in 1538, for example, one commem¬ 
orating a prior of Croxden was reversed and altered for Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. 
Monastic brasses were similarly reused at St Laurence Reading in 1538, Edles- 
borough and Hedgerley in 1540, St John Maddermarket Norwich in 1558 and 
Denchworth in 1562. Other ‘new’ brasses - like those laid at West Lavington in 
1559, Ewell in 1577 and Mawgan in Pydar in 1578 - were in reality re-engraved 
spoil from catholic churches in the Netherlands and other continental countries. 
One Flemish example, showing the deceased with God and Mary, was broken and 
reused in churches as far apart as Denham in Suffolk (in 1574) and Yealhampton 
in Devon (in 1580). 6 


DEPICTIONS 

By 15 3 o the deceased person was frequently depicted on his memorial by an effigy 
or engraving, which had been ordered by himself, his family or his executors. At 
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Norwich in 1513 Richard Brasyer instructed his executors to ensure that his brass 
would show himself, his wife and his coat of arms. Derbyshire’s Arthur Vernon 
left £110s in 1516 for ‘the making of my stone’, and specified that it should have 
‘my picture drawn thereupon’. Both face and pose remained conventional: the 
latterwas usually recumbent, with hands joined in prayer. Knights and gentlemen 
were indicated by armour and heraldry, the middle ranks by civilian dress, and 
priests by a variety of ritual vestments - as at East Mailing (for instance) in 15 22 and 
Sawston in 1527. Rosaries showed devotion to God and our lady, as at Blickling 
in 1512. 7 [Knitjht: 55; civilian: XII; priest: 19; rosary: XII] 

The era of reform saw a number of memorials omit depictions of the dead - a 
trend which (as on a Pilton monument of 1569) might reflect a puritan antipathy 
towards church imagery. Where they persisted, there was a tendency towards 
a greater realism in face and pose. Some clergy, moreover, were now shown 
with their wives, as at Tedburn St Mary in 1613, or in the act of preaching, as at 
Barwell and Buntingford in 1614 and 1620. Protestant rejection of a celibate and 
rite-performing priesthood was demonstrated also by the disappearance of its 
traditional vestments. Their last representations in brass included those laid at 
Sessay in 1550 and ordered for St Magnus London in 1558, though they would 
appear anachronistically at Tideswell in as late as 1579. After 1559 they were 
normally replaced by a simple surplice or a cassock, as at Coleshill in 1566 and 
Acle in 1628. The latter shows Thomas Stones, a ‘minister’ and ‘painful [i.e. 
painstaking] shepherd’ who ‘faithfully taught the word of God in this parish 
43 years’. Similarly significant, and reflecting hostility to the cultofMary, was the 
disappearance of the rosary from depictions of the laity. Though it persisted to 
the end of Henry VIII’s reign, as at Hedgerley and Fenny Drayton, it was almost 
entirely absent after 15 5 9. 8 [Absence of rosary: 56] 

A pre-reformation memorial might show not only the deceased but also God 
or a saint. From God was sought mercy; from the saint, intercession. As on a 
Tideswell brass, the trinity was usually pictured as an aged father, a crucified son 
and a hovering dove. Jesus’ birth and life were also shown, as at Etwall, but were 
less popular than his death and rising. Crucifixions were portrayed at Isleham 
and Kenton in 1518 and 1524, and resurrections at All Hallows by the Tower and 
Slaugham in 1500 and 1525. 9 

Mary appeared with her mother at Morley, with Gabriel at March, with her 
infant son at Cobham and with his lifeless corpse at Carshalton. At Cranbrook 
she was crowned as heaven’s queen. Other saints included the apostles, the 
martyrs Catherine, Christopher and George, and occasionally (as at Cowfold) 
an English figure like Thomas Becket. Saint choice was often determined by the 
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56 Brass (1618): figures of deceased, heraldry, inscriptions (‘Death is unto me advantage’). 
Ilminster (Somerset). 
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deceased’s Christian name or his religious guild. John the baptist was depicted 
on a Gloucester brass of 1529: it commemorated an alderman whose name was 
John and whose fraternity was dedicated to the baptist. 10 [Saints: 55] 

Often the dead person was shown at prayer. Though offered to the trinity at 
Wooburn in 1520 and Hull in 1525, this was directed to Mary and her child at 
Oxford and Northleach - where the supplicant in 1530 was William Lander - 
and to Sts Peter and Paul at Upper Hardres and St Faith at Geddington. At 
St Mary Magdalene Oxford in 1498 the deceased were presented to God by their 
patron saints. Alongside such pictures were a range of symbols. These included 
the ubiquitous cross of Christ as well his passion instruments, his sacred heart 
and his five wounds - as in 1506-22 at Cobham, Higham Ferrers and Kimpton. 
Evangelists were represented by their emblems, as at Thame, and the sacrament 
by the chalice and the host, as at Sawston. 11 [Prayer: 55,57] 

The last decade of Henry VIII’s reign saw continuing depiction of the trinity at 
Bletchingley and Chacombe, of the resurrection at East Tisted and Mereworth, 
and of the annunciation at West Wittering. Non-biblical figures, however, were 
now rare; and after 1547 even God, Christ and Mary were no longer portrayed. 
They were absent (for example) from the slabs laid at Aston Flamville in 1549 and 
Burton Joyce in 15 50.15 53-8 saw the reappearance of Christ, Mary and other saints 
on some memorials, including Broadwater, Framlingham and Narborough, but 
not on others, including Prestbury. After 1559 they almost everywhere vanished. 
One of the last trinities appeared at Skipton in 1570, and one of the last Christs at 
Heston in 1581. Saints, too, were almost wholly absent now. Altogether typical of 
the newer memorials were the Christless and saintless slabs laid at Kirk Langley 
in 1559, Pitchford in 1587 and Bigbury in 1612. 12 [Absence ofChrist and saints: 56,58] 

With occasional exceptions, like Bishop Auckland in 1581, the cross itself 
was now seldom depicted. One of the latest chalices was that engraved at South 
Burlingham in 1540, though one was ordered by a priest at St Magnus London 
in 1558. Among the last appearances of the evangelists’ emblems was at West 
Hanney in 1557, and of the five wounds at Broad Hinton in 1559. Only during the 
ascendancy of Archbishop Laud - and then to widespread dismay - would some 
such symbols reappear: evangelists’ emblems, for instance, on a Chigwell brass 
of 1631 . 13 

Among protestants, in contrast, the most favoured symbol was thebible. Some¬ 
times it proclaimed the scripture-preaching function of the reformed minister. 
One such was shown at Coleshill in 1566, in protestant attire and with a book 
labelled ‘verbum dei’. But bibles were frequently depicted also in the hands of 
the laity: a male civilian (for example) at Bodmin in 1633, and a gentlewoman at 
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57 Brass indent: removed figures of deceased and saint, invocation scrolls and inscription. 
Lavenfiam (Suffolk). 
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Here »i ril bvriedTHE BODIES OFlAMES COE THE fVrsteI^ 
Ma»ok of misT ownE, and Elizabeth his wife, \ 

in. WAS ROT HE IN HIS UFE AUDAT His DEATHt VE.IV - V' 
BlitSEt-f I ALL TO THE ESTATE OFTl-ITS ®Mi«TOWNt.\')M 
TO THE POORE OF THE SAME AS FARTLIE BY H1STESYA.V 
TEIVT APPERETH HIS LIFE WAS MVCHE WISHED AND H15 
DEATHS CiREAT'LlE LAMENTEDi HE HAD isSVE BY HIS SA1DF. 
TEFE .VI . SONNES AND .VI . DAVGHTERS. HE DECESS EO'pr 
yo.or fVUE:If9i:AND THE SAY BE ELYZABETH DECEsV- 
The. if. of febrvarie .15-79. 


- : 1 , . 


58 Brass (1591): absence of saints, non-traditional inscription. Orjord (Suffolk). 


Stockerston in 1634. Popular also, as at Long Melford in 1580, were the personi¬ 
fied virtues of fortitude, justice, prudence and temperance - which were intended 
to celebrate the moral and spiritual qualities of the deceased. 14 [Bible: 59] 


INSCRIPTIONS 


By 15 30 the inscription was already a standard component of the church memorial. 
Thereafter it tended increasingly to expand in length, and to be in English rather 
than in Latin. Both trends reflected the rise of literacy in the upper and middle 
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59 Monument (1628): effigies, bible, inscription. Lanreath (Cornwall). 


ranks of lay society - a phenomenon impelled chiefly by the multiplication of 
schools and the relative cheapness of the printed book. 15 

A pre-reformation inscription included usually not only its subject’s name 
and status but also the day, month and year of his death. These details were 
needed for the prayers and masses said for his soul on each anniversary of his 
passing. A slab at Strubby recorded a death ‘in the year of our lord God 1531, the 
14 day of January’, and added that this was ‘yearly to be noted’. And although 
some inscriptions opened with a ‘hie jacet’ or a ‘here lieth’, as at Leckhampstead 
in 1506, most now began by explicitly requesting the viewer’s prayers: ‘Orate 
pro anima’, or ‘Of your charity pray’. ‘Pray for the soul of Joan Burton’, pleads 
a Carshalton brass of 1524. ‘Friends, I pray you’, implores the Strubby slab, 
‘have me revived with your good prayers: that sooner my soul may come among 
the heavenly company, to be concorded afore the paternal deity in the celestial 
kingdom.’ 16 [Prayer inscription: 55] 
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Some sought specific prayers. ‘That we have the more meed [i.e. reward]’, 
asked a Wooburn brass of 1520, ‘say a pater noster, aue and a creed.’ ‘All Christian 
people that walk by this tomb early or late’, pleaded a slab of the same date 
at Forncett St Peter, ‘of your charity say a pater noster for the soul of Thomas 
Drake.’ Sometimes the appeal was less to the viewer’s charity than to his fear 
of purgatory. ‘Ye shall have a hundred days of pardon to your meed,’ prayerful 
viewers were promised by a Great Coates brass of 1503. Purgatorial remission 
of 26,000 years and 26 days was generously offered by a Macclesfield brass of 
1506. 17 

The inscription frequently closed with a plea to God: normally ‘cuius animae 
propitietur deus’ or ‘on whose souls Jesu have mercy’. He might also be asked 
to ‘release’, ‘justify’ or ‘save’ the deceased, as at All Hallows by the Tower in 
1518, or to ‘save us from pain’, as at Wooburn in 1520. Many memorials, as at 
Fakenham, addressed both Christ and Mary - ‘Jesu mercy’, ‘lady help’ - and some 
were overtly mariocentric. ‘Celestial princess, thou blessed virgin Mary’, pleaded a 
Streatham brass, ‘thy servant Margaret Cantlow call to remembrance; and pray to 
thy dear son, the well of all mercy, to pardon her trespass and faults of ignorance. ’ 
‘O blessed lady of pity’, asked the Carshalton brass of 1524, ‘pray for me that my 
soul saved may be.’ 18 [Prayer to saints: 55] 


MODIFICATIONS 

‘Orate pro anima’ or ‘Of your charity pray’ continued to be engraved to the 
end of Henry’s reign, as at Bletchingley in 1541 and Moulton St Mary in 1546. 
These formulae, however, were absent at Fenny Drayton and Sturry in 1545, 
Aston Flamville and Burton Joyce in 1549-50, and Prestbury and Kirk Langley in 
1:558—9. Thereafter they ended, despite rare exceptions like Loddon in 1561 and 
St Mary Warwick in 1573. Prayers, too, were gradually suppressed. ‘Cuius animae 
propitietur deus’, ‘on whose souls Jesu have mercy’ or ‘Jesu, mercy’ were still 
engraved on some late Henrician, Edwardian and Marian memorials, including 
Moulton StMary, Aston Flamville and Swallowfield, but were omitted from others, 
including Sturry and Burton Joyce. Only rarely, as at Wetherden in 1574, were they 
employed after 1559. 19 [Non-traditional inscription: 58] 

Increasingly the inscription opened with a theologically neutral statement. 
‘Here lieth the body of Robert Moone’ was the wording at Felmingham, ‘who 
deceased the 24 day of May, ad 1591.’ ‘Here under resteth the body of Richard 
Baispoole, late of Potter Heigham, gentleman’ was the information at Potter 
Heigham, ‘who deceased the 10 day of June in the year of our lord God 1613.’ 
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Formulae of this type revealed neither a traditionally ‘catholic’ nor a distinctly 
‘protestant’ attitude to death. 20 

A rising number nevertheless expressed a protestant confidence in the state 
of the deceased, proclaiming not only his body’s future resurrection but also his 
soul’s present bliss. ‘What harm at all receiveth man by yielding up his breath’, 
asked a Wirksworth slab of 1564, ‘since he unto a during life hath passage through 
death?’ At Harford in 1566 it was asserted that Thomas Williams, amaintainer of 
‘true religion’, ‘now in heaven with mighty Jove doth reign’. The departed soul 
was said to ‘live aloft the sky’ at Sonning in 1575, and to have ‘pierced the clouds 
and scaled the empire skies’ at Barford St Martin in 1584. Similar assurance of 
salvation was expressed atNailstone in 1586, Withybrookin 1602, Chaddleworth 
in 1619 and Tor Mohun in 1637. ‘Death’, declared this last, ‘which unto wicked 
men brings horror, torment, pain, to faithful souls conveyance is to Christ, to 
life, to gain.’ 21 [Protestant inscription: 56] 

Some inscriptions stressed the importance of a personal faith in Christ. ‘Hope 
in my Christ and faith hath saved me’, said a Burnham brass of 1581; and ‘faith 
and repentance’ were hailed as the route to ‘the happy haven of heavenly rest’ by 
late Elizabethan brasses at Berry Pomeroy, Coggeshall, Eyke and Ufford. Others 
emphasized the grounds of this faith. ‘By merits of our saviour Christ’, explained 
a Bishop’s Lydeard brass of 1594, ‘eternally our souls do rest, with angels bright 
and saints of God, as to his mercy seemed best.’ ‘Pale death me nothing did 
appall’, agreed a merchant’s slab at Bodmin in 1633, ‘because the judge, severe 
of late, is now become mine advocate.’ The all-sufficiency of the atonement was 
taught by a creed recited on a St Cleer slab of 1615. 22 

Increasingly frequent also were personal details - which were intended not 
only to advertise the subject’s virtues but also to encourage their emulation. A 
Modbury slab of 1573 recounted the qualities of Oliver Hill, including his regard 
for ‘righteousness’ and his hatred of ‘vice’. ‘Learn by his godly life to live’, it 
urged, ‘and quiet death, to die.’ At Harrow in 1592 a brass to the yeoman John 
Lyon recorded his poor-relief, school-founding and other ‘good and charitable 
uses’, and concluded pointedly: ‘Praise be to the author of all goodness, who 
make us mindful to follow his good example.’ The faith, hope and charity of 
an ale brewer, Charles Langley, were celebrated by a St Giles Cripplegate slab 
of 1602. ‘A sermon eke he hath ordained, that God might have his praise - and 
others might be won thereby, to follow Langley’s ways.’ 23 [Virtues of deceased: 58] 

The reformation era thus witnessed a number of significant changes to the 
church memorial. Their scale and chronology are indicated by an analysis of 
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all the parochial brasses in the southeastern county of Surrey and the south¬ 
western counties of Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire. 
A catholic picture or inscription - a saint, for example, or an appeal for inter¬ 
cession - appeared on seventy-three brasses from 1490-1509 and seventy-seven 
from 1510-29. In 1530-49, however, the total was thirty-one, and in 1550-69 just 
fifteen. 24 


SURVIVALS, LOSSES 

Only a minority of the memorials to be seen in 1530 have remained to this day. 
Their survival must be attributed largely to their continuing value as records of 
the status and ancestry of local families, and perhaps also in some cases to their 
relatively limited effectiveness as instructional aids. 25 

A number have retained their religious figures. Those on tomb chests include 
a trinity at Methley, a St Christopher at Minster Lovell and a miniature virgin and 
child at Axminster. On many tomb chests, in contrast, the original angels, saints 
and Christs are either broken or conspicuously absent. Often, as at Broadwater, 
Bunbury and Burgate, their former existence is indicated only by empty spaces, 
niches or brackets. The brass memorials tell a similar story. A trinity, for example, 
may be seen at Cobham, a Mary at All Hallows by the Tower, and several other 
saints (including Christopher and George) at Diddington, Upper Hardres and 
Tattershall. On the other hand, the shapes of many vacant indents betray the 
removal of pictures showing not only the deceased but also a wide range of 
religious figures. Victims include the trinity at Cople and Northleach, the crucified 
Christ at Deddington and the risen Christ at Kingston on Thames. They include 
also the Cranbrook coronation of our lady, the Northleach virgin and child, and 
the saints once shown (with scrolls invoking them) at Iffley. Even the surviving 
representations have often been attacked. A trinity has been erased from the 
brass commemorating John Harrison and his wives at St Mary Lowgate Hull. 
Only fragments survive of the Cirencester annunciation and of the crucifixions 
at Chelsfield and Kenton: the former has a headless Mary. Similar destruction is 
suggested by the rarity of surviving slabs showing Mary or the saints. Arnold is 
one of the few parish churches retaining a slab depiction of the virgin and child. 26 
[figuresuriuual: 55; loss: 57] 

Surviving symbols include many crosses, especially on slabs, and a smaller 
number of evangelists’ emblems and priestly chalices, as in brass at Norwich’s St 
Michael Coslaney and Shorne. Indents nevertheless prove extensive destruction. 
Among the losses have been Christ’s cross at Long Stow and Mildenhall, his five 
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wounds at St Andrew Norwich and his sacred heart at Attlebridge, Brancaster 
and Itteringham. Priestly chalices have similarly been ripped out at Boughton 
Monchelsea, Limpsfield, Mautby, Northwold, Threxton and elsewhere. 27 

Of the catholic inscriptions a substantial number have survived: for instance, 
on the Joan Burton brass at Carshalton. Mutilation and destruction, however, are 
frequently evident, especially of the opening plea and the closing prayer. London 
examples include brasses at All Hallows by the Tower, St Dunstan in the West 
and St Helen Bishopsgate. One of 1530 at St Dunstan has retained its innocuous 
‘Here lieth buried’ but had its closing prayer defaced. East Anglian equivalents 
are numerous, and include Ashwellthorpe, Letheringham, Metfield, Orford and 
Stutton. On slabs such mutilation is less evident, though at Cossington (for 
instance) the closing phrase has been removed. Some tomb inscriptions have 
also been attacked - as at Hungerford, where a ‘pardon’ text has been defaced by 
a graffito reading ‘William Yonge, 1616’. 28 [Inscription suruiual: 55; loss: 57,XII] 

Such assaults on catholic pictures and inscriptions must sometimes be dated to 
the civil war period or even later. ‘We took up 6 brass inscriptions’, noted William 
Dowsing in one Ipswich church, ‘with Ora pro nobis and Ora pro animabus, and 
Cuius animaepropitietur deus and “Pray for the soul” in English.’ On the other hand, 
his journal indicates that extensive destruction had preceded him. In several 
churches which today have many empty indents - Hadleigh and Sudbury, for 
example - he found only one or two brasses still left to attack. In 59 per cent 
of the Suffolk parishes, and 68 per cent of those in Cambridgeshire, he could 
apparently find none. Payments for brass destruction are similarly absent from 
93 per cent of the East Anglian churchwardens’ accounts for 1643-4. At Cheveley, 
indeed, Dowsing discovered that ‘superstitious pictures’ had been ‘taken down 
afore’, and throughout England memorial damage had already been noted by 
observers like John Stow in 1598, Roger Dodsworth in 1619, John Weever in 1631 
and Lieutenant Hammond in 1635. 29 


REFORMATION ASSAULTS 

Even before the reform, old memorial slabs had sometimes (as at Cirencester 
and Worlington) been lifted from the floor and used to rebuild the church fab¬ 
ric. In 1511 the wardens of Minster similarly sought to create seating space by 
removing brasses laid ‘of long time ago’. The evidence nevertheless indicates 
an unprecedented intensification of assaults as reform progressed. ‘In the time 
of King Edward VI and beginning of Queen Elizabeth’, lamented William Dug- 
dale in 1658, ‘such pretenders were some to zeal for a thorough reformation in 
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religion that - under colour of pulling down those images here which had been 
superstitiously worshipped by the people, as then was said - the beautiful and 
costly portraitures of brass fixed on several marbles in sundry churches of this 
realm... were torn away and (for a small matter) sold to coppersmiths and tin¬ 
kers.’ In 1631 John Weever similarly recalled the widespread attack on memorials 
‘toward the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII, and throughout the whole reign 
of Edward VI and in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’. ‘Marbles which covered 
the dead were digged up and put to other uses; tombs, hacked and hewn apieces; 
images or representations of the defunct, broken, erased, cut or dismembered. 
Inscriptions or epitaphs - especially if they began with an orate pro anima, or con¬ 
cluded with cuius animae propitietur deus - for greediness of the brass, or for that 
they were thought to be antichristian, [were] pulled out from the sepulchres and 
purloined.’ 30 

‘By the means of sundry people’, complained a royal proclamation in 1560, 
‘partly ignorant, partly malicious or covetous, there hath been (of late years) 
spoiled and broken certain ancient monuments: some of metal, some of stone.’ 
The ‘breaking’ and ‘defacing’ that it lamented had become large-scale in Edward 
Vi’s reign, when religious imagery and prayer for the dead were both officially 
proscribed. London now saw sales of brass from ‘grave stones and other mon¬ 
uments’ at All Hallows London Wall, St Alphege London Wall and St Andrew 
Holborn. Some 30 lb was lost at All Hallows, and 202 lb at St Alphege. ‘Brass 
which was upon graves and tombs’ was similarly sold at Holbeach, Leicester, 
Long Melford, Salisbury, Thame, Wigtoft and Yarmouth. Losses included 340 
lb at Long Melford, which earned £2 13s in 1547-8, and no less than 9 cwt at 
St Martin Leicester, for which £8 ns was received in 1547. At Thame the purchaser 
was ‘Young the brazier’. At Leicester the assault - which must have destroyed over 
sixty memorials - was carried out ‘by the commandment of Mr mayor and his 
brethren, according to the king’s injunctions’. At Yarmouth, too, it was the corpo¬ 
ration that in 1551 ordered the ripping of all brasses from their stones, and their 
conversion into weights for the town’s commercial use. Destruction diminished 
under Mary Tudor, though in London and Canterbury dioceses (for example) 
grave slabs were often prised from church floors to create makeshift altars. It 
resumed with a vengeance in Elizabeth’s reign, when (as John Stow observed) 
‘many’ proved eager to inflict ‘great injury both to the living and the dead’. At 
St Andrew Holborn the remaining brasses were sold in 1559-60. At St Leonard 
Shoreditch a man named Vicar, ‘plucking up many plates fixed on the graves, left 
no memory of such as had been buried under them’. He was reportedly motivated 
by ‘covetousness of the brass, which he converted into coined silver’. Even more 
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extensive was the damage at Coventry, where, ‘for avoiding of superstition’, the 
assailants left ‘not... one pennyworth (nor one penny breadth) of brass upon 
the tombs of all the inscriptions - which had been many and costly’. Even in a 
smaller parish like Tarring, the wardens supervised the ‘taking down of 3 pair of 
brasses’ in 1580. 31 

The extant palimpsests confirm that although brasses were sometimes reversed 
and re-engraved before the reformation - as atTicehurst, where one of fourteenth- 
century date was reused for Agnes Wybarne in about 1503 - this practice became 
markedly more frequent in the reform decades. Re-engravings may indeed have 
constituted a majority of the ‘new’ brasses laid between 1545 and 1575. They 
included those laid at Holy Trinity Chester in 1545, Cobham, Easton Neston and 
Shipton under Wychwood in 1548-52, Great Berkhamsted and Isfield in 1558 
and Waddesdon in 1561. Later examples were put down atFelmingham, Howden 
and Dunstable in 1591,1621 and 1640. That at Shipton under Wychwood, which 
had commemorated John and Alice Stone and their obit of 1494, was reversed and 
reused for Elizabeth Horne in 1548. Similarly vandalized in this reign was a priest 
figure at Cobham, which had portrayed eucharistic vestments, a chalice and a 
host. Other victims included crucifixions at Easton Neston and Waddesdon and 
a resurrection at Isfield. At Great Berkhamsted the memorial reused in 1558 had 
been laid in about 1500; it featured Sts Jerome and Michael, and an inscription 
starting ‘Of your charity pray’. 32 [Palimpsest: 60] 

Sometimes a brass was removed to another church for reuse there. Several 
from London were thus recycled at Great Hampden and Halton in 1553 and 
Walkern in 1581. In some cases a number of broken pieces were combined. 
Fragments from seven brasses, including a sacred heart and a St John, were used 
to commemorate Thomas Fromond at Cheam in 1542, and pieces from another 
seven to create Robert Barfott’s memorial atLambourne in 1546. The inhabitants 
of English parishes thus demonstrated an increasingly blatant indifference to the 
post-mortem fate of earlier generations. 33 


ANALYSIS 

Alongside many erected by their ancestors, a considerable number of distinctly 
catholic memorials were added to their churches by early sixteenth-century men 
and women. The following decades saw investment in such objects decline and 
then cease, and attacks upon them grow more frequent and more violent. New 
memorials were increasingly devoid of the traditional pictures and words, and 
often bore inscriptions of a protestant type. 
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60 Palimpsest brass (c. 1550): figure ofgentleman, on reverse of brass to priest. Cobham (Surrey). 
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Catholic slabs, brasses and tomb effigies had been created by a substantial 
group of masons, brassworkers and other artisans. Their chief motives inevitably 
included pay: the £6 13s qd (for instance) received by a brazier for William 
Catesby’s brass at Ashby St Ledgers in 1505, or the £110s earned by a mason for 
Arthur Vernon’s inscribed slab in 1516. Unlike most other objects in the church, 
such works were commissioned and financed exclusively by the deceased person 
or his relatives. Their primary motive was to attract prayer, either from the saints 
or from their fellow parishioners - though a subsidiary aim, reflected particularly 
in heraldry, was often to exhibit the lineage and status of their family. 

Less positive attitudes to the traditional memorials were displayed by the arti¬ 
sans who destroyed or defaced them, and by the churchwardens who - sometimes 
under orders from the local authorities - directed their removal and sale. Typical 
was the destruction at Leicester in 1547, which was executed by wardens and 
workmen ‘by the commandment of Mr mayor and his brethren’. Equally hostile 
or indifferent to such objects were the ‘coppersmiths and tinkers’ who bought 
them cheaply for reuse: ‘Young the brazier’, for example, at Edwardian Thame. 
A rising number of craftsmen, particularly masons and brassworkers, proved 
willing also to produce memorials of a protestant nature - which were purchased 
by a similarly rising number of gentry, clergy and members of the middle ranks. 

Most prominent among the motives of the non-traditionalists was a ‘zeal for a 
thorough reformation in religion’ - especially a confidence in the atoning work 
of Christ and a consequent rejection of purgatorial beliefs. Such convictions were 
expressed by the inscriptions commemorating supporters of the ‘true religion’: 
Harford’s Thomas Williams, for instance, in 1566. But they were again accompa¬ 
nied by other considerations, which included the artisans’ need for wages and (as 
at Elizabethan Shoreditch) the opportunists’ ‘covetousness’. Important also for 
many people, like the inhabitants of Edwardian Leicester, was an innate respect 
for ‘the king’s injunctions’. 
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PATTERNS 

On the eve of its reform a parish church invariably contained a rich array of fur¬ 
nishings. Some were relatively new - which indicates the continuing willingness 
of many people to invest time and money in traditional religion. More, however, 
had been inherited from previous generations - which suggests that support for 
this religion was not always as enthusiastic as has sometimes been claimed. 

In most parishes the decades after 1530 saw a radical transformation of the 
church interior. The process began under Henry VIII, accelerated under Edward 
VI and was reversed only partially under Mary Tudor, before being resumed and 
completed under Elizabeth and her successors. Declining expenditure on the 
catholic furnishings was accompanied not only by a modification or suppres¬ 
sion of their customary usage but frequently also by their removal, defacement 
and destruction. The prime victims were those most intimately associated with 
the catholic rites, especially altars, plate, cloth and service books, but extensive 
damage was inflicted also on screens, fonts, paintings, windows, images, organs, 
bells, rood lofts and memorials. ‘Spoiled’, ‘broken’ and ‘ruinated’were the words 
used by a royal proclamation of 1560 to describe the English parish church. 1 

The more constructive elements of reform included the introduction of com¬ 
munion tables and cups and the arrival of prayer books, bibles, paraphrases, 
psalters and commandment boards in the English language. These were intended 
to increase the parishioners’ involvement in their church’s worship, and to raise 
their understanding of the beliefs behind it. Their instruction was furthered 
by changes to the pulpit and seats, which were designed to create an atten¬ 
tive audience for the protestant preacher, and by inscriptions on memorials 
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and elsewhere, which propagated protestant attitudes to death and salvation. 
Respect for the English church’s supreme governor was inculcated by the royal 
arms. 

The speed of change was never uniform. Despite innumerable local variations, 
it appears to have been significantly faster in the south and east ofEngland - where 
indeed it sometimes outpaced the government’s decrees - than in most areas of 
the north and west. This distinction is indicated, for example, by the evidence 
relating to the removal of altars, rood screens and rood lofts, to the replacement 
of chalices by communion cups, and to the substitution of metal basins for 
conventional fonts. It tends to confirm the geographical pattern suggested by 
pre-reformation investment in prayer for the dead, by support for the ‘catholic’ 
rebellions of 1536,1549 and 1569, and by exile or martyrdom for religion in the 
reign of Mary Tudor. Some 89 per cent of the Marian burnings occurred in the 
southern and eastern dioceses, and only n per cent in the north and west. 2 


TRADITIONALISTS 

Support for the traditional artefacts of the parish church was demonstrated by a 
substantial proportion of the English population before 1530 and by a gradually 
declining proportion in the subsequent decades. They were constructed, deco¬ 
rated and maintained by a considerable body of craftsmen and assistants. Though 
sometimes foreign, like the Bretons at North Petherwin, most were relatively local 
and nearly all were male. Among the most important were the joiners and car¬ 
penters, who carved screens, images and rood lofts as well as lecterns, pulpits 
and benches. At Ashburton the benches were carved by lohn Mayne, and the 
parclose and rood loft by Peter Rowalling. The Stratton rood loft was produced by 
Lawhitton’s John Dawe and North Lew’s John Pares, and the Hubberholme screen 
by William Take. But also significant were the stonemasons, who created some of 
the screens, many of the images and memorials and most of the altars, reredoses 
and fonts. Exeter’s John Carter (for instance) sculpted Croscombe’s St George. 
Vestments and cloths were manufactured by the embroiderers, plate objects by 
the goldsmiths and silversmiths, and Latin service books by the printers. Organ- 
makers and bell-founders produced the church’s musical instruments, painters 
the pictures on its screens and walls, glaziers the glass in its windows and braziers 
the brass on its memorials. 

The work of these artisans was supervised usually by the church’s wardens. 
Two or more in number, and elected annually by the parish or its leaders, these 
(like the craftsmen) were normally local and invariably male. Typical examples 
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were Thomas Ashridge at Ashburton in 1513-14 and John Dolbeare in the same 
church in 1525-6. Labour and materials were financed either by the parishioners 
as a body or by members of local guilds and families: these were predominantly 
but not exclusively male. Guilds paid for paintings at Bodmin, for plate at Stratton 
and for a screen at Ipswich, and fraternities of the local wives, young women and 
young men sponsored three traditionalist glass windows at St Neot in 1523-9. 
The seating at Coldridge was provided by Sir John Evans, while a tympanum 
painting at Kirtling was funded by Richard Pitchey and a mass book at Highbray 
by Christopher Stephen. Married couples and single women included the Archers 
at Ranworth and Joan Tackle at Honiton. 

After 1530 such benefactors grew less numerous, though in Mary’s reign they 
included a Sherburn in Elmet man who bequeathed vestments to his church and 
some Morebath wives who donated a manual. Similar attitudes were displayed 
by the slowly dwindling number of parishioners who attempted to protect their 
churches’ catholic artefacts from the official assaults. Edward’s reign saw the Latin 
service books (for example) defended violently by the southwestern rebels, and 
some of the removed images and other apparatus hidden in neighbouring houses 
at Morebath and elsewhere. Though increasingly sporadic, efforts to preserve the 
prohibited furnishings would continue into the early years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
They included an altar at Sedgefield and a reredos at Long Melford as well as an 
Easter sepulchre at Burton Pidsea, a St Christopher painting at Wawne, a rood 
loft at Cornwood and some images at Hovingham. 


TRADITIONALIST MOTIVES 

Support for the traditional artefacts was in large part driven by beliefs concerning 
the salvation of the human soul. This, it was thought, was attained not only by 
the individual’s faith in Christ: it required also the intercession of his patron 
saints, the prayers of his fellow Christians and (above all) the rites performed on 
his behalf by the ordained priests. ‘They thought [faith] to be too little to bring 
them to heaven’, observed Philip Nichols, ‘and therefore all the mass, mattins, 
evensongs, diri ges, holy bread, holy water... should be a mean.’ Such beliefs 
underlay the widespread pre-reformation investment in representations of the 
saints, in memorials requesting prayer for the dead, and in altars, fonts, plate and 
other types of ritual equipment. They were expressed most overtly by inscriptions: 
on the Goodmanham font and a Coldridge bench, for instance, and on numerous 
tomb slabs and brasses. Belief in the mediatorial role of the priest explains also 
the frequent expenditure on elaborate vestments and chancel screens. The former 
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displayed his exalted status, while the latter distanced him spatially from his lay 
congregation. 3 

A traditionalist’s beliefs had normally been instilled not only by his family, 
neighbours and local priests but also by his experience of religious plays and 
church art - since (as Richard Morison realized) ‘into the common people things 
sooner enter by the eyes than by the ears’. By 1580, however, and often earlier, the 
parish church had seen catholic preachers removed from its pulpit, catholic plays 
banned from its yard, and catholic pictures largely eliminated from its walls and 
windows. ‘Alas, gossip’, sighed a parishioner depicted in an Elizabethan homily, 
‘what shall we now do at church... since all the goodly sights we were wont to 
have are gone?’ 4 

At the same time it is evident that a supportive attitude to the traditional 
furnishings was not always wholly a consequence of religious convictions. Before 
about 1536, and again in 1553-8, conformity to the catholic practices of the parish 
church was in part impelled by a fear of the corporal and capital punishments 
inflicted on dissenters - as was realized by both protestants and catholics in 
Mary’s reign. It was impelled also by an ingrained sense of duty to the crown. 
At Dover in 1555-6, for instance, it was in obedience to ‘the king and queen’s 
proceedings’ that the wardens bought a new rood. 5 

The traditional artefacts were valued also for their social, physical and material 
benefits. Not only were they regarded as visible symbols ofthe parish’s importance 
and - as is testified by frequent inscriptions and coats ofarms - ofthe wealth, status 
and lineage of their donors. Bells, stoups, relics and images were particularly 
esteemed for the protection that they offered against demons and sickness: ‘God 
hath given you your health of body for such causes’, thought a defender of images 
in 1536. Offerings to the representations of Anthony, Eligius and other saints 
were believed to ensure the fertility of the peasant’s crops and the welfare of his 
livestock; so were the Rogationtide processions with the crosses and banners. 6 

Catholic artefacts were often a source of income for the priest, or for the 
lay lessee of his benefice. Examples included the shrine at Perranzabuloe and 
the gift-attracting images at Chittlehampton, Pilton and Rewe: Chittlehampton’s 
St Urith procured annual offerings of around £50. They could also deliver sub¬ 
stantial profits to the craftsmen who created them. £15s 4d was earned by glaziers 
for a window at St Mary at Hill, and £1 ns 8d by a mason and a plumber for the font 
at Reading. £6 7s id was received by a bell-founder for a bell at Ashburton, £613 s 
4d by a painter for a transfiguration picture at Reading, a similar sum by a brazier 
for a brass at Ashby St Ledgers, and £7 by an organ-maker for the instrument 
installed at St Peter Cheap. Some earnings were much higher. £27 ns 8d was 
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charged by a mason for a Croscombe image, and some £39 by an embroiderer 
and his assistants for the Ashburton vestments. John Dawe and John Pares were 
paid over £48 for the Stratton rood loft. 


NON-TRADITIONALISTS 

After 1530 a markedly less positive attitude towards the traditional furnishings 
was displayed by rising numbers of men and women. Artisans, firstly, proved 
increasingly willing to remove, deface and destroy them - and often, instead, 
to produce the objects required for the protestant services. At Long Melford in 
Edward’s reign (for instance) the murals were obliterated by John Kendal, and the 
images removed by four workmen and their two apprentices. Elizabeth’s reign 
saw three workmen demolish the Woodbury altars, Christopher William pull 
down the St Breock rood loft, and Sander Warring destroy Ashburton’s rood loft 
and its organ. A non-traditional pulpit was created for St Matthew Friday Street 
by a joiner, a carpenter and a smith, and non-traditional bells were produced 
for many other Elizabethan and early Stuart churches by founders like Henry, 
Richard and Robert Oldfield. Communion cups for the new service were supplied 
in considerable quantity by the goldsmiths: for instance, John Jones of Exeter. 
Carpenters provided the communion tables, embroiderers the surplices, and 
painters the commandment boards, while the new and increasingly protestant 
memorials were created for their clients by the braziers and stonemasons. 

Churchwardens, too, proved increasingly ready to direct the removal, surren¬ 
der, sale and destruction of the catholic furnishings. These included the altars, 
cloth and Latin books at Woodbury - under both Edward VI and Elizabeth - as 
well as the rood screen at Bungay, the plate at Rolvenden, the reliquary at St Mary 
Cambridge, the holy water stoup at St John’s Bow Exeter, the wall paintings at 
St Petrock Exeter, the glass at Reading, the organ at St Martin Leicester and 
the rood loft at St Margaret Westminster. It was also the wardens who usually 
supervised the introduction of protestant artefacts. These invariably included 
communion cups and tables, as at Woodbury, as well as English bibles and prayer 
books, as at Ashburton, and royal arms and painted scriptures, as at St Thomas 
Salisbury. 

In some cases their anti-traditional activities were assisted by the local gentry: 
at Pilton, for instance, the image-removing Pollards. Local mayors and aldermen 
could also cooperate - in image deposition at Plymouth, for example, in screen 
defacement at Lostwithiel and in cloth mutilation at Grantham. Assistance might 
come also from less powerful individuals. Jacobstowe parishioners surrendered 
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to the authorities their parson’s portis, and a Rockbeare yeoman reported an 
undemolished rood loft. The despoliation of the Lincolnshire churches was facil¬ 
itated by a number of local men -among them a weaver, a tailor, a tinker, a brazier, 
a pewterer and several pedlars - who proved eager to acquire and to mutilate the 
catholic artefacts: plate and vestments as well as mass books, Easter sepulchres 
and rood loft timber. 

In the same decades an increasing number of men and women were with¬ 
drawing investment from the traditional furnishings and beginning instead to 
finance the new. Lyme Regis (for instance) was given a new pulpit by the merchant 
Richard Harvey, and Hodnet a new desk - to support the new testament para¬ 
phrases and the works ofFoxe and Jewel - by Thomas Iken. Painted texts from the 
English bible were financed at Streatly by Robert Norton. Donations from women 
included Margaret Hay’s communion table at Evesham and Martha Hunt’s font 
cover at Bentworth. Rising numbers of both genders purchased non-traditional 
memorials for themselves or their relatives. 

It was the male half of the population that provided all the artisans, all the 
churchwardens and most of the donors, and that was therefore predominantly 
responsible at local level for the reformation of the English parish church. And 
although important roles were frequently played by members of the clergy and 
the gentry, it was the middle and lower-middle strata of lay society that provided 
many of the donors and the great majority of the craftsmen and churchwardens. 
Craftsmen were normally self-employed small capitalists, who often had their 
own workshops and hired their own assistants and apprentices; increasingly 
they were literate. According to Sir Thomas Smith in 1583, churchwardens also 
were recruited mainly from tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, bricklayers, masons 
and other artisans, and from the less wealthy merchants, retailers and husband¬ 
men. At sixteenth-century Ashburton they were sometimes merchants or farmers 
but more frequently weavers, tanners, smiths, pewterers, carpenters or other 
artisans. 7 


NON-TRADITIONALIST MOTIVES 

The evidence suggests that antipathy to the traditional artefacts was increasingly 
the consequence of protestant beliefs. One was that (in Philip Nichols’s words) 
‘we by faith only be accepted into God’s favour’. This belief obviated saintly 
intercessions and priestly rites - ‘Christ is our only advocate, mediator and patron 
before God his father’, insisted protestants - and resulted in attacks on saint 
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figures and ritual apparatus. Its correlate was the ‘priesthood’ of every believer in 
Christ: hence the demolition of chancel screens, and the replacement of altars, 
vestments and chalices by tables, surplices and communion cups. Behind both 
beliefs lay a reverence for the bible - which protestants like Nichols thought 
superior to all ecclesiastical ‘laws’, ‘decrees’ and ‘customs’, and ‘alone sufficient 
to teach us the true worship of God [and] the way to everlasting life’. This 
explains the introduction of English bibles, paraphrases and commandment 
boards to promote reading of scripture, and the development of pulpits for its 
public exposition. It also partly explains the attacks on paintings, glass and 
imagery, which were thought to propagate non-biblical ideas and to distract 
parishioners from reading and hearing the word. 8 

In the church such beliefs were expressed most overtly by inscriptions - espe¬ 
cially on memorials, as at Harford, but also (for example) on the Low Ham screen, 
the Whitwell communion table, the St Botolph Aldgate cup, the Lyme Regis pul¬ 
pit and the Oldfield-produced bells. As the sixteenth century advanced they were 
increasingly evident, especially in the south and east of England and at the higher 
and middle levels of the social pyramid. Though parents, relatives, neighbours, 
teachers and commercial contacts could all be conduits for the new ideas, their 
most powerful propagators were usually public preaching and the reading of 
the English bible. The impact of the former was recognized by opponents like 
Bishop Bonner and Abbot Feckenham as well as supporters like Hugh Latimer 
and John Foxe. The importance of the latter, especially among the increasingly 
literate gentry, yeomen, merchants and craftsmen, was similarly apparent to both 
sides. ‘The public knowledge of the bible and holy scriptures’, rejoiced Philip 
Nichols, ‘hath confounded [the priests’] trumpery, and hath opened to the eyes 
of the world all their deceitful doctrine.’ The English bible ‘maketh many to fall 
into heresies’, sighed Cardinal Pole. 9 

At the same time it is apparent from contemporary observations, wills and 
other sources that - until at least the middle of Elizabeth’s reign - such beliefs 
were restricted to a minority of the English population. One problem, especially 
in the north and west, was the scarcity of protestant preachers. Another was the 
inaccessibility of the English bible to most husbandmen, labourers and paupers, 
who were hindered by their illiteracy as well as its cost. Protestant conviction can 
therefore only partly explain why most parishes accepted or even supported the 
reformation of their churches. 10 

One alternative inducement was the fear ofpunishments. These included public 
humiliation in the form of penance or excommunication - as imposed on the 
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image-hiding inhabitants of Aysgarth, and on the loft-preserving parishioners 
of South Tawton. They included also the imprisonment suffered by the altar¬ 
saving Cleasby warden, and the painful death experienced by hundreds of the 
southwestern and northeastern men who rose against the new services in 1549 
and 1569. ‘And sure the people [are] in marvellous fear’, it was reported from 
the traumatized northeast, ‘so that I trust there shall never such thing happen in 
these parts again.’ 11 

As was observed by protestants like Hugh Latimer as well as catholics like 
Miles Huggarde, ‘covetousness’ might be an equally powerful incentive to accept 
the changes in the church. Herein lay a strong temptation to expropriate its plate 
and cloth, or to remove the offerings from its shrines and images. Many who 
succumbed were denounced not for heresy but for their ‘covetous minds’; and 
a ‘greedy mind’ was similarly blamed by John Stow and John Weever for the 
despoliation of memorial brasses. Profit was an insistent motive also for the 
artisans who attacked the old furnishings and replaced them with the new; 3 s 8d 
was earned by Nicholas Cornellis and others for deposing Ashburton’s images, 
and 6s 6d by Sander Warring for destroying its organ, while John Kendal received 
£114s 8d for whitewashing the Long Melford murals. Fifteen shillings was paid 
to the painters who produced the ten commandments at Devizes, and £3 15s, 8s 
3d and 6s to the joiner, carpenter and smith who made the pulpit at Friday Street. 
Substantial profits accrued also to cup-producing goldsmiths like John Jones and 
bible-sellers like the London ‘stationers’. 12 

Other factors easing acceptance of the church reforms included nationalistic 
sentiment - which, except in Cornwall, favoured the English-language bibles 
and prayer books - and the widespread English sense of duty to the crown. 
‘The manner... of the multitude’, observed John Foxe, was ‘commonly to frame 
themselves after the humour of the prince’ - who was revered by protestant and 
catholic alike as a divinely appointed protector against invasion and disorder. ‘For 
the king’s sake’, admitted Nicholas Ridley, the Edwardian changes were accepted 
at least outwardly by many who were ‘never persuaded in their hearts’. It was 
chiefly ‘their fidelity and allegiance to their king and prince’ that impelled the 
leading citizens of Exeter to resist the catholic rising of 1549. It was evidently 
‘the king’s majesty’s injunctions’ that impelled the Ipswich wardens to attack 
stained glass and the Leicester wardens to deface memorials. It was similarly 
‘according to the commandment’ that Woodbury’s Latin books were surrendered, 
and ‘by commandment’ that the StBreockrood loft was pulled down. The pattern 
recurred after Elizabeth’s accession. It was ‘by the commandment of the queen’s 
majesty’s visitors’ that churchwardens destroyed catholic pictures and images at 
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Chagford, Dartington and Exeter. ‘Dutiful obedience’ and ‘conformable order’ 
were reportedly the prevalent attitudes in Cornwall and Devon in 1569 - in which 
year, in the north east, catholic rebellion was opposed and defeated by ‘the dutiful 
sorts’. Duty, conformity, obedience: these mental attitudes appear to have been 
at least as powerful as spiritual convictions or material interests in inducing men 
and women to accept the reformation of their parish churches. 13 
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APPENDIX i C.1400-C.1547: SCREENS 


Data: 540 religious depictions, on 40 painted screens (C.1400-C.1547) in parish 
churches of Devon. 

Sources: Bond/Camm 1909, II, pp. 255-72; Farmer 1978; RW, personal examina¬ 
tion. 

Analysis: RW. 


Number/percentage of depictii 

ons, by subject and period 

Subject/period 

Number 

Percentage 

Biblical: 

God (father/son/spirit) 

10 

2 

Old testament figures 

42 

8 

New testament figures 

284 

53 

Non-biblical: 

Centuries 1-5 

145 

27 

Centuries 6-10 

3 i 

6 

Centuries n-15 

28 

5 
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APPENDIX 1 


Number/percentage of depictions, by nationality and gender 


Nationality/gender 

Number 

Percentage 

Nationality: 

Foreign 

497 

94 

English/British 

33 

6 

Gender: 

Male 

398 

75 

Female 

132 

25 
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APPENDIX 2 c.1480-1529: GLASS 


Data: 99 religious depictions, in stained glass of c.1480-1529 in the parish church 
ofStNeot, Cornwall. 

Sources: Farmer 1978; Rushforth 1927b; RW, personal examination. 

Analysis: RW. 


Number/percentage of depictions, by subject and period 


Subject/period 

Number 

Percentage 

Biblical: 

God (father/son/spirit) 

15 

15 

Old Testament figures 

26 

26 

New Testament figures 

21 

21 

Non-biblical: 

Centuries 1-5 

18 

18 

Centuries 6-10 

19 

19 

Centuries n-15 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX 2 


Number/percentage of depictions, by nationality and gender 


Nationality/gender 

Number 

Percentage 

Nationality: 

Foreign 

65 

77 

English/British 

19 

23 

Gender: 

Male 

7 1 

85 

Female 

13 

15 
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APPENDIX 3 1490-1569: MEMORIAL BRASSES 


Data: All extant or recorded memorial brasses, with death dates between 1490 
and 1569, in Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire, Somerset, Surrey and Wiltshire. 
Total: 233. 

Sources: Connor 1970; Crabbe 1854; Davis 1969; Dunkin 1882; Kite 1969; Rogers 
1877; Stephenson 1970; RW, personal examination. 

Analysis: RW. 


Number 0/traditionalist/non-traditionalist brasses, by region and date 0 


Region 

1490-1509 

i5io-i52g 

1530-1549 

1550-1569 

West + southwest* 1 

33 l 1 

36/2 

i 2 /5 

8/9 

Southeast 

4°/3 

41/2 

19/6 

7/9 

Total 

73/4 

77/4 

31/n 

15/18 


a Traditionalist = traditionalist inscription (e.g. ‘Pray for the soul of, ‘cuius 
animae propitietur deus’) or depiction (e.g. God, our lady). 
b Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wiltshire. 
c Surrey. 
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APPENDIX 4 1529-1559: PLATE, CLOTH, RELICS, IMAGES, BOOKS 


Data: Inventories of Long Melford parish church, Suffolk, 1529,1541,1547,1559- 
Source: Melford Church, especially pp. 10-25, 26—35, 44 - 7 > 70-1. 

Analysis: RW. 


Number 0/religious items possessed by Long Melford parish church, by type and date 

Type 

1529 

1541 

1547 

1559 

Cloth items 0 

>152 

00 

A 

66 

8 

Metal items b 

50 

35 

11 

7 

Service books c 

46 

40 

27 

0 

Lady chapel ‘jewels’* 1 

46 

0 

0 

0 

Copes/vestments 

44 

42 

34 

3 

Images 

>17 

>v 

0 

0 

Chalices 

13 

9 

10 

0 

Relics' 

1 

1 

0 

0 


a E.g. altar cloths; banners; canopy cloths; cross cloths; image cloths; sepulchre 
cloths. 

b E.g. candlesticks; censers; chrismatories; crosses; cruets; holy water pails; 
monstrances; paxes; pyxes; ships. 
c E.g. antiphoners; grails; mass books; processioners. 

d Especially coats and girdles for an image of our lady, and offerings to it (beads, 
jewels, silver, gold). 

' ‘A relic of the pillar that our saviour Christ was bound to’. 
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APPENDIX 5 1535-1565: ALTARS, TABLES, PLATE, CLOTH, 
PAINTINGS, IMAGES, ROOD LOFTS, PULPITS, BOOKS, TEXTS 


Data/sources: Churchwardens’ accounts for 30 parishes in Cornwall and Devon, 

I535-65- 

Analysis: RW. 


Percentage of parishes recording investment 

in traditionalist objects/actiuities, by type and date 0 

Type 

1535-41 

1541-47 

1547-50 

1550-53 

1553-59 

1559-65 

Prayers/masses for dcad b 

94 

85 

57 

0 

48 

0 

Bede roll readings c 

81 

55 


0 

8 

0 

Plate/cloth 

75 

80 

19 

0 

80 

0 

Service books 

3 i 

35 

14 

0 

80 

0 

Images 

3 i 

10 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Rood lofts 

19 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Rood figures 

6 

20 

5 

0 

76 

0 

Altars 

6 

5 

0 

0 

>68 

0 

Paintings 

6 

5 

0 

0 

16 

0 


a Includes: purchase, ornamentation or restoration of objects; expenditure on activities. 
Excludes: removal, sale or destruction of objects. 
b Performed on parish church altars. 
c Performed from parish church pulpits. 
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APPENDIX 5 


Percentage of parishes recording investment in 

protestant objects/activities, by type and date 


Type 

1535-41 

1541 

-47 1547-50 

1550-53 

1553-59 

1559-65 

English bibles 

50 

20 

19 

5 

0 

48 

English prayer books 

0 

0 

48 

70 

0 

>72 

English paraphrases 

0 

0 

48 

10 

0 

24 

Communion tables 

0 

0 

10 

20 

0 

64 

Homilies 

0 

0 

14 

5 

0 

52 

Texts 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

48 

Communion cups 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Average number 0/recorded religious guilds, by parish type and date 

Type 

1535-41 

1541-47 

1547-50 

1550-53 1553-59 1559-65 

Rural parishes 

6 

5 

2 

O.4 2 I 

Urban parishes 

5 

3 

2 

0.1 I I 
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APPENDIX 6 1557: ALTARS, TABLES, PLATE, CLOTH, STOUPS, ROYAL 
ARMS, GLASS, IMAGES, ROOD LOFTS, BOOKS, TEXTS 


Data: Returns for 243 parishes in Kent, from Archdeacon Harpsfield’s visitation 
of the diocese of Canterbury, 1557. 

Source: Harpsjield’s Visitation, I, II. 

Analysis: Hughes 1950-4, II, pp. 236-43; RW. 


Number/percentage of parishes failing to restore official minimum of traditional objects, by type 


Type 

Number 

Percentage 

Cloth/vestments 

223 

92 

Secondary altars 

90 

37 

Service books 

61 

25 

Altar crosses 

60 

25 

Patron saint images 

60 

25 

Rood lights 

53 

22 

Pyxes for communion of sick 

53 

22 

High altars 

47 

19 

Holy water stoups 

45 

19 

Pyxes for display of host 

45 

19 

Altar candlesticks 

43 

18 

Patens 

35 

14 

Chalices 

24 

10 

Rood/Mary/Iohn 

22 

9 

Rood lofts 

15 

6 

Stained glass 

8 

3 
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APPENDIX 6 


Number/percentage of parishes jailing to 

remoue protestant objects, by type 

Type 

Number 

Percentage 

English bibles/paraphrases 

10 

4 

Texts 

3 

1 

Royal arms 

2 

1 

Communion tables 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX 7 1559-1566: ALTARS, PLATE, CLOTH, EASTER 
SEPULCHRES, PICTURES, IMAGES, ROOD LOFTS, BOOKS 


Data: Inventories of‘superstitious’ objects, compiled by the churchwardens of 
143 parishes in Lincolnshire, 1566. 

Source: English Church Furniture, pp. 29-171. 

Analysis: RW. 


Percentage ofparish churches retaining/not retaining ‘superstitious’ objects, by type 


Type 

Retaining" 

Not retaining 

Vestments 

25 

75 

Plate/cloth 

20 

80 

Altar stones 

6 

94 

Service books 

3 

97 

Easter sepulchres 

1 

99 

Rood/Mary/Iohn 

1 

99 

Rood lofts 

1 

99 

Images/pictures 

0 

100 


“ Objects undefaced and in usable condition. 
b Objects destroyed, defaced, sold, stolen or otherwise lost. 
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APPENDIX 8 1562-1577: COMMUNION CUPS 


Data: C.2000 extant communion cups, datable (by hallmark, inscription, etc) to 
1562-77. 

Sources/analysis: Cox/Harvey 1973, pp. 35-7; Oman 1957, especially pp. 132-44, 
162,194, 202. 


Main dates of cup acquisition, by diocese 

Diocese 

1562 63 64 65 

66 67 68 

69 

70 

7 1 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 77 

South + east: 
Canterbury 

* 










London 

Norwich 

* 

* * 









Chichester 


* 









Lincoln 


* 

* 








Winchester 


* 

* 








Ely 



* 

* 







Peterborough 



* 

* 







North + west: 











Worcester 




* 

* 






Bristol 




* 

* 

* 

* 

* 



Exeter 





* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Carlisle 





* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* * 

York 





* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* * 

Bath and Wells 

Oxford 

Gloucester 






* 

* 

* 

* 


Salisbury 









* 

* 
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Stone Wo 174 
Stone in Oxney Ke 154 
Stopham Ss 142 
Stourpaine Do 176 
Stow Li 82 
StowNj 32, 34 
Stowlangtoft SJ 24,123 

Stratton Co 7,15, 24, 25, 30, 31, 57, 59, 64, 69, 77, 

78, 82, 88, 91,122,129,145,146,155,157, 

160,176,185, 200, 201, 207, 208, 210, 230, 

231,233 

StreatlySt 132,134,234 
StrenshamWo 203 
Strood Ke 49,127,159,160 
StrubbyLi 220 
StrumpshawNj 3,17 
SturryKe 221 
Stutton SJ 224 

Sudbury SJ 26, 35, 50, 75, 83,146,147, 224 


SuckleyWo 190 
Sullington Ss 174 
SutcombeDu 13,185 
Sutton Sh 97 
Sutton Benger Wi 81 
Sutton Bonington Nt 190 
Sutton by Dover Ke 16 
Sutton Valence Ke 26 
Swaffham Bulbeck Ca 197 
Swallowfield Br 221 
Swaton Li 82 
Swepstone Le 68 
Swimbridge Do 42, 45,150,163 
Swine Yo 91 
Swinstead Li 80,180 
Syston Li 80,106, no, 180 

Tallington Li 61, 82,106, no 
TangmereSs 39 
Tannington SJ 197 
Tarrant Hinton Do 104 
Tarrant Rushton Do 22 
Tarring Ss 226 
Tattershall Li 223 

Tavistock Do 78, 99,102,103,141,148,159,160, 
206 

TawstockDo 7,193,196 
Tedburn St Mary Do 215 
Tedforth Li 179 
Temple Guiting G 1 137 

Tenterden Ke 60,104,120,136,146,147,154, 205 

Terrington St Clement Nj 132 

Thame Ox 28,217,225,228 

Thaxted Es 143 

Theddlethorpe Li 176 

ThetfordNj 14 

Theydon Garnon Es 54 

ThirskYo 88 

Thornage Nf 62 

Thornham Parva SJ 29, 204 

Thorpe Li 60, 61, 80, 81, 82, 89,129,159,179 

Thorpe le Soken Es 201 

Threxton Nf 224 

Thriplow Ca 201 

Throwleigh Do 7,13,106 

ThurlbyLi 28 

Thurston SJ 193 
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Thwaite SJ 157,189 
TicehurstSs 143,183,226 
TidenhamGl 145 
TideswellDb 215 
Tilney All Saints Nj 48 
Tilsworth Bd 164 
Tintinhull So 77,190,191 
Tiverton Da 13,24,201 
Tivetshall Nf 127,132,179,197 
Toft Ca 174 
Torbryan Da 12,17 
TorMohunDa 222 
TorringtonDa 60 

Totnes Da 9,17, 63, 90, 94,161,184, 211 

TreetonYo 197 

Trentham St 15 

Troston SJ 81,128, 203 

Trull So 189,194,196,204 

Trumpington Ca 108 

TrushamDa 13 

Tunstall Ke 104 

TunstallYo 130 

Tunstead Nf 162 

Tydd St Giles Ca 179 

Tywardreath Co 174, 201 

UbbestonSJ 81 
UffculmeDa 58,78,86,175 
Uffington Li 207 
Ufford SJ 39, 41,42, 45, 50, 222 
Ugborough Da 12,17,151 
UlcebyLi 81,110,179,208 
UlcombeKe 26 
Upholland La 194,197 
Upper Hardres Ke 217, 223 
Upton Bu 31 
UttoxeterSt 206 
Uxbridge Moor Mi 176,177 

WaddesdonBu 226 
Wakefield Yo 122,126 
Walberswick SJ 77, 201 
Walkern Ht 226 
WalmerKe 56,57 
Walpole St Peter Nj 42, 44,112,123 
Walsoken Nf 42, 45, 47 
Walton La 44 


Walton on the Hill Sr 49 

Wandsworth Sr 126,131, 205 

Wangford SJ 126 

WanstrowSo 16 

Ware Ht 44, 49 

WarkleighDa 62 

Warkworth Np 196,197 

WartonLa 197 

WarwickWa 89,96,205,221 

Washfield Da 9,13, 203 

WaterperryOx 137,141 

Wath upon Dearne Yo 194,196,197,198 

WattonNj 112 

Wawne Yo 80,129,130,133,146, 231 

WelcombeDa 185 

Welham Le 176 

Wellingborough Np 58 

WellinghamNj 7 

Wellington Sh 177 

Wells So 29,162,187 

WelwickYo 80,111,115,130,165 

WemburyDa 36 

Wenhaston SJ 109,114,120,123,124,128,130, 
132,150,162, VII 
WenningtonEs 60 
WensleyYo 55,111 
WestBoldonDu 175 
WestBradenhamNj 179 
WestburyBu 60 
WestDrayton Mi 56,57 
Westerfield SJ 162, 204 
WesterhamKe 126 
West Grinstead Ss 54,113 
Westhall SJ 14, 44 
Westham Ss 201 
WestHanneyOx 217 
Westhorpe Db 107,189,193, 200 
WestLavington Wi 213 
Westleton SJ 107,193 
Westley Waterless Ca 62 
West Lynn Nj 172 
Weston SJ 130,133 
Weston in Gordano So 186 
Weston Zoyland So 66 
West Stoke Ss 39 
West Walton Nj 122,126 
WestwellKe 143 
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West Wickham Ke 141 
West Wittering Ss 217 
Wetherden SJ 221 
Whatfield SJ in, 197 
Wheatley Nt 189 
Whitchurch Du 159 
Whitchurch Sh 93 

Whitchurch Canonicorum Do 100,101,102 

WhitwelllW 31,35,235 

WhixallSh 42 

Wickham Skeith SJ 162 

Widecombe Du 123 

Wiggenhall St Mary Nj 191 

Wiggenhall St Mary Magdalene Nj 201 

WigtoftLi 225 

WilbySJ 196,197 

Willesborough Ke 50 

Wimborne Do 86, 96,154,165,168,169 

WinchcombeGl 73,112 

Winchester Ha 176 

WinchfieldHa 32 

WingBu 129,156,158,162,206 

Wingfield SJ 162, 204 

Winkleigh Du 30, 58 

Winscombe So 25,137,141 

Winsford So 127 

Winsham So 160 

WintertonLi 83,106,110,180,207 
Winthorpe Li 80,106 
WirksworthDb 222 
Wissington SJ 29, hi, 122,128 
Wistanstow Sh 132,133 
Witcham Ca 49 

Witham Li 61, 80, 88, no, 115,116,179,181, 
205 

WitheridgeDu 187 
WithernseaYo no 
Withybrook Wa 222 


WixEs 126 

Wolborough Du 14,17 
Wolverhampton St 31, 209 
Wombourne St 68 
Womenswold Ke 104 
Wooburn Bu 217, 221 
Woodbridge SJ 7,18,19, 44, 53,191 
Woodbury Du 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 34, 60, 64, 78, 79, 
84, 87, 91, 96, 98, no, 116,127,129,157,158, 
159,160,161,164,166,176,195, 206, 207, 
233, 236 

WoodchurchKe 30,35 
Wood Ditton Ca 175 
Woodleigh Du 104 
Wool Do 81,135 
WoolpitSJ g4 

Worcester Wo 128,171,173,205 
Worksop Nt 66,176 
Worlington SJ 49,162, 224 
Worlingworth SJ 47 
Worplesdon Sr 66 
WorsteadNj 7,19, 39,162, 209 
Worth Ss 185 
Wycombe Bu 158 
WyeKe 143,145 
WylyeWi 56,57 
Wyverstone SJ 17,163 

Yarmouth Nj 225 
Yarnton Ox 9, 57 

Yatton So 31, 78,126,158,159,160, 201 
Yaxley SJ 162,185,187,189 
Yealhampton Du 213 
Yeovil So 94, 96 

YorkYo 23, 28, 29, 63, 64, 89, 96,107,115,137, 
138,138,139,140,141,142,143,161,165,177, 
190, X 

Youlgreave Db 93 
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